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BIIIKHI.. 

If  gome  of  my  conn  try  men  were  to  spend  two 
•days,  as  we  did,  at  Nukhl,  I  am  afraid  they 
would  describe  it,  with  that  elegance  and  fe¬ 
licity  of  speech  which  they  sometimes  employ, 
as  “  the  most  Ood-forsaken  place  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.”  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  has 
few  external  attractions.  A  vast,  desolate  plain , 
with  not  a  palm  tree  to  relieve  it ;  with  not  even 
soft  sand  under  your  feet,  but  a  surface  as  hard 
as  if  it  had  been  beaten  down  by  the  tread  of 
armies,  and  swept  by  all  the  winds  of  heaven— 
that  is  Nukhl.  A  more  bleak  and  cheerless 
waste  could  not  be  found  on  the  steppes  of  Si¬ 
beria,  or  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara. 

And  yet  there  are  not  many  spots  to  which  I 
have  come  in  my  wanderings  about  the  world, 
which  awaken  more  associations  than  this 
same  desolate  plain.  It  is  the  “cross-roads” 
of  two  races  and  two  religions — the  Hebrew 
Doming  up  from  the  South,  from  Sinai,  bearing 
the  Law  of  God  to  the  land  promised  for  his  in¬ 
heritance  ;  and  the  Arab  coming  from  the  East, 
with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  to  carry  Islam  into 
Africa.  The  Hebrew  passed  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  where  the  Arab  passed,  the  wave  of 
Islam  has  continued  to  flow  from  that  day  to 
this.  Mohammed  was  born  in  571 ;  the  Hegira, 
or  flight  from  Mecca,  from  which  are  reckoned 
all  the  dates  in  the  Moslem  Calendar,  was  in 
632 ;  and  ten  years  later  the  Moslems  were  mas¬ 
ters  of  Egypt,  and  no  doubt  established  soon 
after  the  custom  of  an  annual. pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  The  route  could  be  but  in  one  line— a 
direct  course  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  conquerors  of  Egypt  fixed 
the  midway  station  at  N ukhl ;  that  they  built 
the  Fort,  and  dug  the  tanks  and  the  wells; 
and  that  along  this  route  thus  marked  out  the 
pilgrimage  has  flowed  and  reflowed  for  more 
than  twelve  hundred  years. 

The  custom  of  making  pilgrimages  to  holy 
shrines  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  one  that 
came  from  the  East.  The  Wise  Men  came  from 
the  East  to  the  place  of  the  Saviour’s  birth. 
Boman  Catholics  have  introduced  the  custom 
into  Europe,  but  its  origin  is  Asiatic.  India  is 
the  land  of  pilgrimages.  The  Prophet  did  not 
forget  to  make  use  of  this  powerful  means  of 
touching  the  Oriental  imagination,  and  inspir¬ 
ing  Oriental  devotion.  He  himself  made  pil¬ 
grimages  to  Mecca.  Almost  the  last  act  of 
his  life  was  to  lead  forty  thousand  pilgrims 
to  that  sacred  spot.  In  the  eyes  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  (some  estimate  it  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty)  millions,  Mecca  is  the  holi¬ 
est  spot  on  earth.  To  visit  it — to  walk  round 
the  Kaaba,  and  kiss  the  black  stone  which 
came  from  heaven,  and  to  drink  of  the  well 
Zem  Zem — is  at  once  the  greatest  privilege 
and  honor.  To  perform  this  act  of  devotion 
invests  the  pilgrim  with  peculiar  sanctity, 
which  is  indicated  in  the  color  of  his  turban. 
Pilgrims  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  world.  When  we  crossed  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  1875,  there  were  on  board  four  hun¬ 
dred  Circassians  from  th§  farther  shores.of-tiia| 
and  when,  four  months  later,  we 
tom  Singapore  to  the  island  of  Java, 

'  of  the  little  Dutch  steamer  was  crowd- 
returning  pilgrims.  Thus  they  came 
Le  extremes  of  Western  and  Southern 
^et  at  the  same  holy  place  in  the 
ibia. 

lost  imposing  Moslem  pilgrimages 
liro  and  Damascus.  These  muster 
numbers,  and  are  marshalled  with 
jst  splendor.  The  departure  of  the 
from  Cairo  is  the  event  of  the  year. 

accompanied  out  of  the  city  by  a 
procession,  and  by  a  vast  multitude 
}d  on  horses  and  camels.  Their  return 
horned  with  still  greater  demonstrations. 
t>3  go  out  to  meet  them,  and  escort  them 
rthe  city ;  crowds  throng  the  streets  through 
fich  they  pass ;  the  Khedive,  surrounded  by 
Is  officers  of  state,  and  by  thousands  of  sol- 
iers,  awaits  their  coming ;  and  when  the  sheik 
frides  into  the  public  square  on  the  sacred  camel, 
bearing  the  sacred  carpet  which  for  one  year 
has  covered  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  the  bands 
strike  up  their  most  triumphant  airs,  which  are 
answered  by  the  thunder  of  cannon  from  the 
Citadel. 

If  such  be  the  splendor  of  their  departure 
and  return,  something  of  this  must  surround 
their  great  encampment  on  the  desert;  for  of 
all  these  caravans  moving  to  and  fro,  and  of 
this  religious  enthusiasm  rolling  between  Cairo 
and  Mecca,  Nukhl  is  the  centre.  Standing  in 
front  of  the  Fort,  I  could  not  but  think  what  a 
spectacle  it  must  be  when  the  plain  is  covered 
with  thousands  of  pilgrims,  of  all  Oriental 
races  and  languages,  in  all  the  picturesque 
oostumes.of  the  East,  and  how  impressive  the 
scene  when,  as  the  sun  touches  the  Western 
horizon,  all  turn,  as  by  a  common  instinct,  to 
one  point  of  the  horizon,  towards  Mecca,  and 
bow  upon  the  sands,  and  worship. 

With  such  associations  as  these,  this  plain  is 
not  altogether  desolate.  The  track  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  is  an  object  of  interest;  as  truly  as  the 
Appian  Way,  over  which  the  legions  marched, 
“  bringing  many  captives  home  to  Borne  ” : 
for  has  not  this,  too,  witnessed  innumerable 
triumphal  marches,  and  does  it  not  link  to¬ 
gether  two  of  the  most  interesting  points  in 
the  Eastern  world  ? 

One  cannot  stand  by  such  a  highway,  and 
think  to  where  it  leads,  without  a  strong  desire 
to  follow  it  to  the  end— to  Mecca  itself !  Were 
it  possible  to  bring  that  within  the  range  of 
travel,  what  would  one  not  give  to  be  able  to 
join  a  catavan  from  Cairo  or  Damascus,  and 
make  the  great  pilgrimage !  Of  the  four  holy 
cities  of  the  world,  I  have  visited  Borne  and 
Benares,  and  am  on  my  way  to  Jerusalem : 
Mecca  alone  is  guarded  from  all  eyes  but  those 
of  the  faithful :  that  no  Giaour  can  enter  but  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.  It  is  said  that  in  a  few 
oases  a  European,  who  had  lived  so  long  in  the 
East  as  to  have  a  perfect  mastery  of  Arabic, 
has  disguised  himself  as  a  dervish,  and  min¬ 
gling  with  the  crowd  of  pilgrims,  has  been  able 
to  reach  Mecca,  and  come  back  in  safety.  But 
if  the  disguise  were  penetrated,  and  the  intrud¬ 
er  discovered,  he  would  not  return  to  tell  the 
tale.  All  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  look  to¬ 
wards  Mecca  from  a  great  distance.  We  can 
only  stand  here  by  the  roadside,  and  in  imagi¬ 
nation  follow  the  dromedaries  as  they  move 
away  to  the  East,  and  disappear  below  the  ho¬ 
rizon. 

A  scene  so  picturesque  touches  the  Oriental 
imagination,  and  is  a  frequent  subject  of  Ara¬ 
bic  poetry.  Dr.  Post  was  fond  of  repeating 
a  stanza  from  a  poem  which  describes  the 
return  from  Mecca.  It  had  a  very  musical 
sound,  and  preserves  its  poetical  flavor  even  in 
a  translation.  The  lines  run  thus : 

And  when  w«  had  rnlOlled  aTary  daslra  In  Uie  holy  plaoas. 
And  aU  who  wlahad  bad  tonohad  tha  saorad  rallos, 

Wa  gatharad  up  Ute  brokan  thraads  ot  oar  oonyeraatlon, 
And  tt«  ralNiW  Sawfd  tnU  lft«  necAi  emch. 


The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  last  line  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  watched  a 
caravan  in  the  distahoe,  approaching  or  reced¬ 
ing,  and  observed  how  the  curved  necks  of  the 
camels,  and  their  long  swinging  motion,  seem 
literally  to  flow,  as  it  were,  in  rhythmic  lines 
or  waves,  with  the  undulations  of  the  desert. 

But  the  interest  of  Nukhl  is  chiefly  of  a 
mournful  and  melancholy  kind :  for  as  the  pil¬ 
grims  appear  and  vanish,  they  leave  not  a  trace 
behind,  save  in  the  graves  of  those  who  perish 
in  the  march.  I  observed  that  the  plain  was 
covered  with  low  mounds,  beneath  which,  we 
could  not  doubt,  rested  the  remains  of  myriads 
of  pilgrims.  Along  the  route  are  scattered  the 
skeletons  of  camels  that  have  fallen  by  the 
way,  and  whose  flesh  has  been  devoured  by 
vultures,  such  as  are  at  this  moment  flying 
over  the  plain,  looking  for  new  victims.  On 
the  horizon  is  a  range  of  low  sand-hills,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  haunt  of  the  wolf  and  the 
hyena,  which  sometimes  creep  down  into  the 
plain  to  find  water.  I  could  not  resist  the  hor¬ 
rible  thought  that  the  famished  beasts  some¬ 
times  tore  open  the  graves  to  make  a  banquet 
of  the  dead. 

As  we  think  of  these  pilgrims,  who  left  their 
bones  in  the  wilderness,  we  are  reminded  that 
this  highway  of  the  desert  h'as  been  the  royal 
road  of  Death  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Mecca  has  been  the  very  ned  and  breeding- 
place  of  those  disoascs  which  ar"*  the  scourges 
of  Asia — the  Cholera  q^d  the  Plague — which 
have  been  carried  there  by  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  returning 
pilgrims  have  brought  with  them  and  scattered 
over  the  world.  Side  by  side  with  the  return¬ 
ing  caravans,  keeping  company  with  them,  has 
travelled  an  unseen  Pilgrim,  advancing  along 
this  very  route,  as  if  it  were  his  own  king’s 
highway,  from  Asia  into  Africa,  and  ravag¬ 
ing  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  at 
last  carried  consternation  to  Western  Europe. 
Again  and  again  has  there  been  weeping,  not 
only  in  the  low  quarters  of  populous  cities,  but 
in  high  halls  and  in  kings’  palaces,  because 
of  the  scourge  which  has  come  along  this 
route  from  Mecca.  Of  those  who  fell  on  the 
desert,  tens  of  thousands  lie  beneath  the 
mounds  which  are  scattered  far  and  wide  over 
the  Plain  of  Nukhl.  Here  they  sleep,  with  no 
stone  to  record  their  names,  or  even  to  mark 
the  spot — their  only  requiem  the  winds  of  the 
desert. 

The  winds  of  the  desert!  That  sound  is  the 
most  melancholy  of  all  the  voices  of  nature. 
It  is  not  like  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  a  forest 
of  pines,  or  on  the  shore  where  it  mingles  with 
the  moaning  of  the  sea.  For  there  is  life  in 
the  forest  and  in  the  sea,  life  in  the  swinging 
boughs  and  the  dashing  waves;  but  in  the 
wind  of  the  desert  there  is  a  hollow  sound,  for 
it  comes  over  a  world  all  silent  and  still,  as 
over  a  world  of  the  dead,  and  seems  to  be  wail¬ 
ing  like  a  lost  spirit  over  innumerable  graves. 

But  Nukhl  had  another  interest  to  us,  as  the 
point  in  our  journey  where  we  had  to  make  an 
entire  change  of  men  and  camels  for  our  fur¬ 
ther  march.  We  were  £ow  to  have  an  illustra- 
JBedawe^  cuoWms.  HerA  we 
the  territor’'  oT  i.nbtli'sr  Tribe,  which  claimed 
the  sole  right  to  levy  tribute  on  travellers  who 
passed  through  their  country.  We  knew  of  this 
Arab  usage,  and  for  days  had  been  looking 
forward  to  the  change  with  the  utmost  regret. 
Ever  since  we  left  Suez  we  had  had  the  same 
men ;  they  had  been  with  us  in  long  and  weary 
marches,  and  more  docile,  patient,  and  willing 
servants  we  could  not  desire,  and  we  were  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  such  faithful  compan¬ 
ions.  They  too  were  equally  reluctant  to  part 
from  us,  whom  they  had  found  kind  and  indul¬ 
gent  masters,  and  were  willing  to  divide  what 
they  should  receive  with  the  new  tribe  if  they 
might  be  permitted  to  accompany  us.  But  the 
Bedaween  of  Nukhl  were  inexorable.  They 
would  allow  our  men  to  pass  through  their 
territory  (as  indeed  they  did,  going  on  to  Gaza 
to  bring  back  supplies  for  the  Convent),  but 
they  must  not  carry  us.  To  furnish  guides 
and  camels  for  travellers  was  the  special  priv¬ 
ilege  and  perquisite  of  the  tribe  in  whose  terri¬ 
tory  we  were,  which  they  would  not  surrender. 
If  our  men  had  attempted  to  force  their  way, 
there  would  have  been  a  pitched  battle.  Of 
course  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit. 
But  it  was  a  real  sorrow  to  us  to  part  from  our 
gentle  Towarah. 

Seeing  it  was  inevitable,  we  wished  to  do 
something  to  soften  the  pain  of  separation. 
Dr.  Post,  who  knew  the  hearts  of  the  Beda¬ 
ween,  had  conceived,  “in  the  recesses  of  a 
mind  capacious  of  such  things,”  the  idea  of  a 
grand  stroke  which  should  cause  us  to  be  for¬ 
ever  remembered  by  our  companions,  and  to 
be  blessed  in  their  tribe.  It  was  to  buy  a  sheep 
and  give  it  to  them  to  roast  whole  and  make  a 
feast.  “But  what,”  I  asked,  “can  they  do 
with  a  whole  sheep?  ”  “  They  will  not  leave 
a  mouthful;  they  will  pick  the  last  bone,” 
was  the  answer.  It  is  so  seldom  that  the 
poor  fellows  get  a  “square  meal”  that  when 
it  comes  they  do  it  full  justice.  Of  course  I 
was  delighted,  and  enjoyed  in  advance  their 
surprise  and  amazement  at  this  unexpected 
feast.  But  alas  for  our  generous  intentions! 
“To  cook  a  hare  you  must  first  catch  it.” 
There  was  not  a  sheep  to  be  had  in  all  the 
country  round  for  love  or  money.  So  we  had 
to  abandon  our  brilliant  design  and  content 
ourselves  with  giving  a  very  liberal  back¬ 
sheesh. 

And  now  came  the  negotiations  for  another 
party.  The  sheik  had  presented  himself  im¬ 
mediately  on  our  arrival.  The  matter  was  one 
of  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  A  regular  con¬ 
tract  had  to  be  made,  as  we  had  made  one  be¬ 
fore  in  Cairo.  The  only  difference  was  that,  as 
we  had  contracted  with  our  dragoman  to  take 
us  the  whole  journey,  it  was  hus  business  to  con¬ 
tract  with  the  sheik.  But  of  course  we  had  to 
stand  behind  him  and  see  him  through.  This 
obliged  US  to  be  present  at  a  scene  of  which  we 
were  unwilling  witnesses.  As  we  were  trying 
to  get  a  little  rest  in  our  tent,  we  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  Fort.  Our  dragoman  was  in  trou¬ 
ble.  We  found  him  surrounded  by  a  dozen 
or  twenty  Bedaween,  who  were  putting  him 
through  a  course  of  torture.  The  more  he 
writhed  under  it  the  more  they  increased  their 
exactions.  At  first  they  asked  ten  pounds 
above  the  regpilar  price,  then  twenty,  and  final¬ 
ly  thirty  pounds !  Poor  Yohanna  was  in  de¬ 
spair.  Being  of  an  excitable  temperament,  he 
was  driven  to  frenzy  by  these  repeated  de¬ 
mands,  and  for  a  moment  lost  all  self-control ; 
his  face  was  swollen  with  rage,  his  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  and  I  thought  he  would  tear  the 
hair  out  of  his  head,  and  gave  him  one  anxious 
look,  but  a  glance  reassured  me,  his  hair  was 
very  shoft.  But  tears  and  entreaties  were  in 
vain :  they  knew  that  we  could  not  stir  a  step 
without  their  camels  and  their  guides,  and 
were  determined  to  profit  by  our  necessities. 
Our  friend  the  old  Governor  did  not  once  in¬ 
terpose  to  rescue  us  from  their  rapacity.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  his  authority  to  protect  us> 


he  looked  on  grinning  and  smiling,  and  evi¬ 
dently  enjoyed  the  scene.  Of  course  it  was 
useless  to  contend  against  such  combined 
forces,  and,  ignominious  as  it  seemed,  we  ad¬ 
vised  the  dragoman  to  capitulate,  to  make  an 
unconditional  surrender,  and  to  get  the  best 
terms  he  could.  He  took  our  advice,  accepted 
the  terms  and  entered  into  a  formal  contract 
with  the  sheik,  who  engaged  to  furnish,  the 
requisite  number  of  camels  and  guides,  and  to 
convoy  us  safely  to  Gaza  in  six  days.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  duly  signed  and  sealed  in  the  Fort, 
and  was  from  that  moment  binding — so  far  as 
anything  could  bind  these  wild  men  of  the  des¬ 
ert. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  we  felt  great  anger 
and  indignation  at  the  sheik  and  his  comrades 
who  cheated  us  so  roundly.  On  the  contrary, 
we  thought  ourselves  extremely  fortunate  that 
they  had  not  cheated  us  still  more.  We  had 
fallen  among  thieves,  and  they  acted  after 
their  kind.  But  they  might  have  asked  us  a 
hundred  pounds  too  much  instead  of  thirty — 
or  five  hundred,  for  that  matter— and  we  could 
not  have  helped  ourselves.  We  were  complete¬ 
ly  in  their  power;  to  use  the  slang  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  they  had  “a  corner  ”  on  us,  and  we 
were  but  too  happy  to  get  off  so  easily. 

After  this  disagreeable  business  it  was  a  re¬ 
lief  to  get  away  from  such  company  and  go  off 
by  ourselves,  like  Isaac,  to  meditate  at  even¬ 
tide,  when,  as  if  to  add  to  the  peace  of  the  hour 
and  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene,  there  hung 
in  the  west  a  new  moon.  Last  evening  we  bad 
seen  only  the  stars,  in  which  we  recognized  the 
familiar  constellations  of  our  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  the  only  objects  that  are  familiar  on 
the  desert  or  on  the  sea.  But  to-night  we  had 
the  first  glimmer  of  the  young  moon.  We  had 
had  the  full  moon  at  Serbal,  <as  we  shall  have 
the  Paschal  moon  at  Jerusalem ;  but  here, 
midway  between  the  two,  we  have  only  the 
half  light  of  that  pale  and  slender  crescent. 
It  seemed  a  singular  coincidence  that  we 
should  have  the  banner  of  Islam  hanging  over 
the  place  of  the  great  Moslem  camp. 

The  next  morning,  though  we  started  at  an 
early  hour,  the  old  Governor  was  on  hand  to 
take  leave  of  us,  and  hung  round  in  a  way  that 
was  very  suggestive.  We  knew  what  he  was 
after,  for,  like  all  Arabs,  he  had  an  itching 
palm.  But  as  he  had  not  helped  us  in  our  dif¬ 
ficulty,  we  resolved  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  But 
his  devotion  nearly  overcame  our  resolution. 
He  was  ready  to  give  his  life  for  us.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  take  the  field  in  person, 
at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  and  march  by  our 
side,  to  guard  us  from  the  dangers  of  the  way. 
But  the  Doctor  was  not  deceived  by  these  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  whispered  “  Don’t  give  him  any¬ 
thing!”  To  his  grimaces  and  protestations 
we  replied  with  thanks.  He  bowed  and  smiled, 
and  we  bowed  and  smiled.  But  he  looked  very 
blank  when  he  saw  us  mount  our  camels,  with 
not  a  single  napoleon  left  in  his  hand,  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  returned  disgusted  to  his  Castle, 

And  now  we  were  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  our  new  set  of  retainers.  We  found  that 
the  change  was  complete ;  that  in  takiug^JAba 
^  ttirottrer  tribe,  we  took  quite  a  different  set  j 
,of  men— r'tfflfPrent 
and  stronger,  ahdTbf  a  less  gentle  aspect  than  ( 
our  late  companions;  and  before  we  were 
through  with  them,  we  found  that  they  differ¬ 
ed  as  much  in  character  as  in  looks ;  that  they 
answered  much  more  to  our  idea  of  the  real 
Bedaween  of  the  desert.  Among  them  was  an 
old  soldier  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  carried  a 
rusty  sword  by  his  side  in  token  of  his  military 
profession,  and  who,  before  we  reached  the 
end  of  our  journey,  showed  that,  in  spite  of 
his  years,  he  had  the  fiery  spirit  and  the  cour¬ 
age  of  a  soldier.  Another  carried  one  of  those 
long  guns,  made  at  Damascus,  which  are  the 
pride  of  the  Bedaween,  though  we  could  not 
think  much  of  its  efficiency,  for  it  was  plugged 
up  at  the  muzzle,  and  the  lock  swathed  with 
bandages  like  a  mummy,  so  that  it  seemed  as 
if  it  must  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it 
could  be  unlimbered  for  action.  We  wished  to 
relieve  the  bearer  of  his  burden,  and  asked 
him  to  give  it  to  one  of  the  mounted  men  to 
sling  on  his  saddle;  but  no,  he  must  have  it 
always  in  his  hand,  in  case  we  were  attacked 
by  wild  beasts  (!)  or  by  robbers ! !  These  inti¬ 
mations  of  danger  rather  amused  us,  for  we 
saw  no  lion  in  our  path,  and  the  wolves  and 
hyenas  that  lurked  in  the  hills  were  not  fierce 
enough  to  attack  anything  more  formidable 
than  a  dead  camel;  and  as  for  robbers,  we 
travelled  in  the  Desert  of  the  Wandering  five 
days  without  meeting  a  single  man !  How¬ 
ever,  we  found  before  we  reached  Gaza  that 
our  Arab  knew  better  than  we,  and  that  there 
were  real  dangers  before  us,  against  which  it 
was  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard. 

The  leader  of  the  party  was  the  old  sheik, 
who  was  a  somewhat  notable  personage,  the 
owner  of  two  hundred  camels,  which  made  him 
a  man  of  consideration  on  the  desert.  We 
learned  from  him  a  great  deal  of  the  customs 
of  the  Bedaween,  of  which  I  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  speak  hereafter. 

The  camels  also  were  new  to  us,  and  with 
them  we  had  to  become  acquainted.  They 
too,  like  their  masters,  were  of  another  breed 
than  those  we  had  had  before.  In  place  of  my 
young  dromedary,  I  had  given  to  me  a  camel 
of  much  larger  stature,  to  whose  back  I  could 
hardly  reach.  To  mount  such  a  huge  beast 
seemed  like  climbing  a  church  steeple,  and  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  vane.  However,  if  she  was  not 
handsome,  she  was  good.  I  found  her  a  quiet 
creature,  that  carried  me  without  a  murmur 
over  the  long  stretches  of  sandy  plain.  In¬ 
deed  she  was  of  a  gentleness  quite  unusual 
among  camels,  and  one  that  almost  required 
explanation.  I  learned  that  a  month  ago  she 
became  the  mother  of  a  little  camel  that  died, 
and  this  sorrow  seemed  to  be  in  her  maternal 
heart,  and  to  cause  her  to  be  in  a  very  sad,  and 
yet  very  tender,  mood.  The  cameleer  who  led 
her  was  her  owner — probably  his  only  posses¬ 
sion  in  the  world— and  even  when  not  leading 
her,  walked  by  her  side,  and  never  wearied  of 
caressing  her.  He  would  stroke  her  gently, 
and  now  and  then  would  swing  her  long  neck 
round  and  kiss  her  huge  black  lips.  Some¬ 
times  I  observed  him  putting  his  hand  under 
her,  and  making  it  a  cup,  press  into  it  a  little 
of  her  milk,  which  he  put  as  a  precious  draught 
to  his  lips.  Once,  as  a  great  honor,  he  brought 
me  a  glass  of  camel’s  milk,  which  I  found  not 
unpleasant,  though  I  prefer  the  milk  of  our 
little  Jerseys.  Of  such  a  creature  one  could 
not  help  becoming  fond.  As  we  got  better  ac¬ 
quainted,  she  allowed  me  to  pet  her,  to  ruffle 
the  fur  on  her  neck,  as  one  scratches  the  head 
of  a  parrot,  and  would  kneel  or  rise  at  my  bid¬ 
ding. 

Dr.  Post  was  less  fortunate.  He  had  given 
to  him  a  camel  that  ought  to  have  been  a 
means  of  grace  to  him,  for  certainly  she  would 
have  been  a  trial  to  any  man.  Oh,  but  she 
was  a  growler!  She  would  grumble  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  or  on  none  at  all.  If  he 
turned  her  this  way  or  that,  no  matter  how 


gently,  or  if  he  did  not  touch  the  halter,  but 
let  her  take  her  own  way,  it  made  no  differ¬ 
ence.  If  we  reined  up  to  have  a  little  quiet 
talk  as  we  rode  along,  this  vicious  old  creature 
was  sure  to  take  part  in  the  conversation ;  and 
if  her  rider  tried  to  hush  her,  she  would  lift  up 
her  voice  the  louder.  She  was  one  of  those 
bores  that  will  not  be  suppressed ;  and  if  her 
master  finally  lost  patience,  and  gave  her  the 
beating  that  she  deserved,  she  set  up  a  terrible 
roaring.  That  camel  was  a  beast!  Human 
nature,  however  cross-grained,  could  not  have 
beeh  worse. 

Thus  mounted  and  guarded,  we  set  out  on 
our  march,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising  over  the 
desen.  At  first  we  directed  our  course  to  the 
East,  which  we  could  not  understand,  for  it 
seerueu  as  if  wo  were  following  nearly  in  the 
track  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  presumed 
that  the  sheik,  who  was  our  guide,  like  an  old 
mariner,  was  making  a  little  “Easting”  to 
strike  into  some  broad  wady,  when  he  would 
turn  to  the  North — a  conjecture  which  proved 
true,  as  in  a  few  hours  we  struck  again  into  the 
gree  Wady  el  Arish. 

Our  course  to-day  led  over  great  flint  cover¬ 
ed  plains.  It  was  indeed  “  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land  where  no  water  is,”  and  yet  all  round  us 
shone  crystal  lakes,  only  they  were  always  at 
a  distance,  and  had  we  advanced  towards  them 
we  might  have  gone  on  forever.  It  was  our 
first  sight  of  the  mirage.  Observing  it  close¬ 
ly,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  phenomenon  very 
easy  of  explanation ;  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
vibration  of  the  heated  air  near  the  surface  of 
the  desert,  which  produced  an  illusion  like  that 
from  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  water  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Studied  merely  as  a  wonder  of  nature, 
as  we  study  the  rainbow,  it  was  a  beautiful  ob¬ 
ject,  but  what  a  mocking  fiend  it  must  be  to 
those  whom  it  lures  on  and  on,  only  to  perish 
at  last.  To  one  dying  of  thirst  there  could 
hardly  be  a  more  cruel  torture  than  this  gleam 
of  water  in  the  distance. 

Towards  evening  we  came  near  mountains 
which  the  Doctor  said  resembled  tho.se  of  Pal¬ 
estine.  We  are  constantly  reminded  of  these 
resemblances.  The  desert,  while  it  is  like  the 
sea  in  its  vast  expanse,  is  different  in  this,  that 
it  Is  the  sea  with  the  coast  in  sight.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  been  “out  of  sight  of 
land.”  There  is  always  at  least  a  range  of  low 
hills  on  the  horizon,  which  sometimes  rise  to 
mountains,  and  recall  mountains  that  we  have 
seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Often  we 
seem  to  be  sailing  along  a  rugged  coast,  and 
can  easily  imagine  ourselves  off  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  or  sailing  up  St.  George’s  Channel, 
with  the  mountains  of  Wales  in  sight,  or  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This 
evening,  while  the  mountains  to  our  left  were 
in  deep  shadow,  on  our  right  the  setting  sun 
fell  on  a  long  range  of  cliffs,  such  as  we  had 
notice*!  so  often  before,  but  the  effect  of  which 
was  Ijeightened  by  the  mirage,  which  made 
them  seem  as  if  they  were  standing  up  out  of 
waterj  and  reminded  me  of  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
Dover,  while  isolated  cliffs,  standing  out  here 
,  might  easily  be  imagined  a  fleet  of 
ships  bearing  down  the  Chauuel. 

iJ  .  iJ  I  ■  I' 
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wldoh  “presents  no  object  of  interest  to  the 
traveller  ” !  H.  M.  F. 

THE  SACKED  BATTALION. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Lafayette-avenue  Churoh 
paid  its  heart-felt  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
brother  beloved,  who  had  died  in  a  foreign 
landl  Before  he  left  home— never  to  return— 
he  s^id  to  me  “  I  have  sat  under  your  ministry 
twenty-four  years.  During  all  that  time— with 
the  Jingle  exception  of  the  Sabbath  when  my 
dearwife  was  lying  unburied  in  my  house — I 
have  never  missed  a  single  sermon,  morning 
or  evening.  Summer  or  Winter,  storm  or 
shinj!”  This  extraordinary  punctuality  not 
only  bespoke  rare  bodily  health,  but  a  still 
more  rare  loyalty  to  his  own  sanctuary  and  its 
servibes.  He  had  a  very  high  estimate  of  the 
duties  of  church-membership,  and  believed 
thoroughly  that  a  Christian  ought  not  only  to 
belong  where  he  goes,  but  also  to  go  where  h^ 
belongs. 

This  noble  man’s  example  is  a  text  for  a  brief 
ttWk  tbout  the  fidelities  of  church-membership. 
When  a  person  makes  an  open  confession  of 
Christ,  he  not  only  joins  the  whole  body  of 
true  believers,  but  also  some  particular  church. 
He  solemnly  engages  to  do  certain  things,  and 
among  these  he  covenants  to  attend  upon  the 
religious  services  of  his  church  (as  far  as  he 
has  the  opportunity),  to  live  and  to  labor  for 
its  spiritual  interests,  and  to  bear  his  own 
share  in  its  worship  and  its  benevolent  work. 
Anything  short  of  this  is  a  mere  nominal 
church-connection,  hardly  worth  the  ink  that 
inscribes  the  name  upon  the  roll. 

A  Christian  church  is  not  a  social  club ;  it  is 
a  heaven-appointed  institution  —  a  band  of 
Christ’s  redeemed  followers,  united  for  His 
worship  for  their  own  spiritual  edification  and 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Lord’s  kingdom. 
Admission  into  a  church  is  not  a  whim,  or  a 
temporary  arrangement.  It  involves  solemn 
vows  and  personal  duties  and  permanent  obli¬ 
gations.  The  relation  is  not  general  but  spe¬ 
cific.  What  would  be  thought  of  that  soldier 
who  should  claim  to  belong  to  the  United 
States  Army,  but  was  never  seen  at  the  drill  or 
the  quarters  of  his  own  regiment  ?  Nor  can 
any  man  or  woman  claim  to  be  a  loyal  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  or  her  church  who  never  answers  to 
its  roll-call  of  duty,  jvho  neglects  its  services, 
and  shirks  its  responsibilities  and  a  proper 
participation  in  its  worship  and  its  work. 

The  rolls  of  our  churches  are  encumbered 
with  too  many  spiritual  “  deadheads,”  whose 
tie  to  the  church  is  a  brittle  thread.  Common¬ 
ly  their  tie  to  the  Lord  Jesus  is  about  as  brittle 
and  worthless.  Having  no  root  in  any  specific 
soil,  they  do  not  grow  in  grace;  having  no 
pasture,  they  are  not  fed;  having  no  chosen 
province  or  post  of  duty,  they  become  as  home¬ 
less  as  tramps  and  as  useless  as  drones.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  vigor,  the  joy,  the  useful¬ 
ness,  and  the  power  of  every  Christian  depend 
largely  upon  his  faithfulness  to  his  own  church. 
His  spiritual  roots  are  there ;  his  influence  casts 
its  shadow — larger  or  smaller — there ;  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  which  he  yields  are  a  part  of  the 
vintage  of  that  particular  vineyard.  Such 
members  are  the  delight  of  their  pastors. 
“Brethren,”  exclaimed  grand  old  Pastor  Paul, 
“  my  joy  and  crown !  so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord, 
my  beloved.”  Every  minister  soon  comes  to 
know  who  are  his  minute-men,  as  well  as  who 
are  his  dress-parade  members,  and  who  are 
the  shirks.  In  the  Theban  army  was  a  “  Sacred 
Battalion,”  three  hundred  strong,  who  had 
sworn  a  solemn  vow  to  stand  by  each  other 
and  their  standard  until  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  was  spilled.  These  were  the  men  for  a 
close  encounter  or  a  desperate  charge. 

The  leader  of  every  effective  church  knows 
his  sacred  battalion.  They  are  the  weather¬ 


proof  Christians  who  consult  conscience  in¬ 
stead  of  the  barometer  on  Sundays.  If  the 
minister  can  turn  out  to  preach,  they  can  turn 
out  to  hear  him ;  a  sensible  sheep  always  knows 
where  he  is  salted.  The  prayer  gathering  is 
their  spiritual  home — for  home  is  where  the 
heart  is.  To  such  members  hard  work  is  a 
privilege,  not  a  penance.  Their  church  has  its 
right  place  both  in  their  affections  and  in  their 
cheque-book.  When  the  roll  is  called  they  al¬ 
ways  answer  “  here !  ”  Some  one  asked  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  during  the  golden  days  of  his 
Boston  ministry,  how  he  accomplished  so 
much?  His  ready  answer  was  “It  is  not  I, 
but  my  church.  I  preach  on  Sunday,  and  four 
hundred  faithful  members  preach  all  the 
week.”  It  is  not  the  leader,  but  the  sacred 
battalion  who  carry  the  enemy’s  redoubts. 

Some  pastors  may  say,  all  that  you  have 
written  above  are  mere  truisms,  but  how  shall 
I  enlarge  my  battalion  ?  Pulpit  exhortation 
does  not  seem  to  do  it.  Then  try  personal  ef¬ 
fort.  Go  after  the  delinquents.  Kindly  urge 
them  to  attend  upon  the  services  of  the  church ; 
and  if  they  have  the  least  capacity  to  work,  in¬ 
dicate  to  them  the  post  of  duty,  and  endeavor 
to  persuade  them  to  take  hold  of  it.  It  is  often 
wise  to  take  a  man  at  his  own  valuation,  and 
let  him  know  that  you  need  him. 

If  kind  entreaties  will  not  move  a  delinquent 
church-member,  then  administer  righteous  re¬ 
buke.  No  matter  if  it  irritates.  My  experience 
has  been  that  irritation  is  often  a  means  of 
grace.  The  man  gets  mad  at  his  minister,  and 
ends  by  getting  more  mad  at  himself.  If  he 
has  the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart  he  cools  down 
and  amends ;  if  he  has  no  grace  at  all,  then  he 
has  no  place  in  a  church.  But  fidelity  on  the  part 
of  God’s  minister  is  the  first  step  commonly 
towards  bringing  back  to  fidelity  a  delinquent 
church-member.  The  same  infallible  Teacher 
who  commands  us  to  “  exhort  ”  also  commands 
us  to  “rebuke.”  At  all  hazards,  desertion  is  a 
sin  to  be  dealt  with  in  earnest.  Even  a  rebuke 
may  be  red-hot  with  love. 

The  season  of  the  year  which  brings  churches 
once  more  together  is  a  good  time  for  a  fresh 
roll-call  of  Christ’s  regiments.  The  more  in¬ 
dividual  we  can  make  it  the  better.  Happy  the 
minister  who  finds  his  sacred  battalion  at  their 
posts,  ready  for  the  burden,  the  bivouac,  or 
the  battle.  Faithful  is  the  minister  who  can 
recall  the  deserters,  and  bring  new  recruits  to 
the  standard  of  King  Jesus. 


AUTUMN. 

Alon;-  the  wires  that  form  the  paths  of  thought, 

And  tell  to  men  what  time  and  change  have  wrought, 
Ten  thousand  swallows,  to  the  season  true. 

With  prescient  instinct,  make  their  rendezvous 
Before  they  spread  their  wings  and  sail  away 
To  find  in  warmer  climes  a  brighter  day. 

From  homos  of  men  the  robin  now  retires. 

His  song  scarce  heard  amid  the  forest  choirs. 

No  more  the  rain-crow  shouts  his  coucou  note. 

But  seeks  a  home  in  sunny  lands  remote. 

Yet  forms  of  insect  life  in  millions  throng. 

While  katydid  untiring  pipes  his  song. 

The  cricket’s  organ  never  ceasing  plays. 

And  filmy  webs  the  cunning  spider  lays. 

But  on  the  trees  no  caterpillar  weaves 


No  hornets  buzz  around  their  heart-shaped  home. 
Nor  build  with  paper  walls  its  spreading  dome. 

But  countless  golden-rods,  in  fields  and  ways. 

Unfold  the  glory  of  the  Autumn  days. 

The  rustling  corn  lifts  up  its  tasseled  head. 

And  shows  its  fruits  with  silky  veils  o’erspread. 

The  purpling  grapes  mid  failing  leaves  appear. 

While  verdant  fields  give  place  to  brown  and  sere. 
The  Wisdom  that  revolves  the  seasons  round. 
Changes  the  year,  and  stormy  winds  re-sound. 

But  ample  stores  are  tor  the  Winter  made. 

And  Autumn  has  the  Bummer’s  toil  repaid. 

Epheb  Whitakkb. 

Southold,  L.  I.,  September,  1882. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES  IN  NEW  HAVEN. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  education  of 
women  occupies  so  much  of  public  thought,  it 
will  be  perhaps  wise  to  call  the  attention  of 
women  eager  for  knowledge,  yet  without  the 
means  or  leisure  to  obtain  it,  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  offered  to  them  by  the  numerous 
Training  Schools  for  Nurses  established  in 
many  of  our  large  cities.  These  schools  afford 
not  only  education,  both  by  text-book  and  ac¬ 
tual  experience  in  the  profession  of  nursing, 
but  support  the  pupils  during  their  year  and  a 
half  of  study.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the 
graduate  is  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
practice,  which  will  yield  her  an  independent 
support. 

No  better  idea  of  the  nobility  of  such  a  call¬ 
ing  can  be  given,  than  by  a  description  of  the 
daily  duties  of  a  pupil-nurse,  as  we  observed 
her  at  her  work  in  one  of  the  wards  of  the  New 
Haven  Hospital.  After  a  light  breakfast,  and 
attending  morning  prayers,  she  enters  the  ward 
to  relieve  the  nurse,  who  has  been  on  duty  all 
night.  Waiting  upon  this  or  that  weary  suf¬ 
ferer,  she  spends  the  time  until  the  attending 
physician  appears,  when,  with  him,  she  makes 
the  round  of  the  ward,  and  receives  his  in¬ 
structions  for  the  day.  After  a  morning  of 
busy  fulfilment  of  such  directions— now  chang¬ 
ing  the  position  of  some  tired  invalid,  dressing 
a  painful  wound,  bathing  a  fevered  patient,  or 
amusing  some  little  child  weary  with  pain— she 
has  her  early  dinner,  after  which  she  is  allow¬ 
ed  two  hours  for  rest  and  refreshment.  At  the 
end  r  f  this  time,  she  meets  the  other  nurses  in 
the  nurses’  parlor,  where  the  lady  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  School  instructs  the  class;  then, 
again,  resumes  her  duties  in  the  ward;  and  at 
nine,  after  prayers,  and  the  delivery  of  her 
ward  to  the  charge  of  the  night-nurse,  is  at 
liberty  to  retire. 

There  are  many  departments  in  this  Hospi¬ 
tal,  comprising  surgical  nursing,  medical  cases, 
and  midwifery,  and  in  each  of  them  the  nurse 
remains  for  a  time.  She  is  also  taught  to  pre¬ 
pare  many  dainty  articles  of  food  for  the  sick. 
To  one  who  has  thus  watched  the  patience  and 
courage  of  these  nurses,  as  they  made  their 
daily  round,  the  eagerness  with  which  their 
coming  is  waited  for  is  no  surprise,  and  more 
fully  illustrates  the  thought  that 

“  It  Is  very  good  for  strength  to  know. 

That  some  one  needs  us  to  be  strong.” 

Are  there  not  many  young  women  scattered 
throughout  our  country  who  would  be  glad  to 
enter  upon  such  a  labor,  and  learn  that  truth  ? 
“  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me.”  _ 


The  Chinese  are  pretty  well  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  Apparently  it  is  their 
desire  not  to  alarm  those  who  stand  in  awe  of 
them  by  congregating  in  large  numbers  in  any 
one,  or  half  dozen,  of  our  chief  cities.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  they  are  widely  scattered, 
and  this  is  not  without  its  advantages  in  reach¬ 
ing  them  with  religious  and  general  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  notice,  for  instance,  that  there  are 
about  one  hundred  Chinamen  in  Kansas  City, 
and  our  Second  Church  there  has  a  school  for 


them  under  the  care  of  Miss  Anna  Keill,  whiok 
promises  good  results.  A  Hartford  lady  has 
recently  received  letters  from  two  of  the  young 
men  who  were  formerly  students  in  that  city. 
They  say  that  the  anti-Chinese  law  has  weak¬ 
ened  China’s  confidence  in  this  country  s# 
greatly,  that  no  more  boys  will  be  sent  here 
for  education ;  hence  their  poorer  countrymen 
already  here  are  enjoying  a  peculiar,  albeit  a 
very  circumscribed,  advantage.  Those  of  the 
young  men  who  have  already  received  a  train¬ 
ing  in  our  schools,  are  being  put  into  Govern¬ 
ment  positions,  displacing  foreigners  in  China. 
Our  churches,  or  more  strictly,  those  few  of  our 
church  members  engaged  in  the  work  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  Chinese,  are  impelled  to  it  by  a  genu¬ 
ine  missionary  spirit.  The  Chinamen,  on  their 
part,  are  eager  to  learn,  chiefly  in  order  that 
they  may  get  on  in  America ;  but  all  the  same, 
some  of  them,  in  addition  to  acquiring  English, 
become  true  and  earnest  converts  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  thus  doubly  rewarding  their  noble  teachers. 


ENGLISH  LITERATUBE. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  the  well  known  English  nov¬ 
elist  and  magazine  writer,  has  given  the  re¬ 
sults  of  her  studies  and  impressions  of  the 
English  authors  of  the  last  part  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  in  three  handsome  volumes,  published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.  of  London  and  this  city.  She 
calls  her  work  The  Literary  History,  etc. ;  but 
this  title  scarcely  describes  its  contents,  and 
provokes  criticism.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  accom¬ 
plished  woman’s  account  of  the  writers  and 
works  of  a  period  of  great  literary  activity. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  is  a  pleasing  writer ;  she  sketch¬ 
es  admirably,  and  the  character-studies  in  her 
novels  are  exceedingly  well  done.  Her  indus¬ 
try  is  marvellous.  Her  faults  are  mostly  on 
the  surface,  and  are  the  results  of  very  rapid 
work  and  an  over-hurried  life.  The  present 
work  shows  signs  of  haste.  Minute  points  have 
not  been  looked  into  with  care.  It  is  a  mono¬ 
graph,  a  sort  of  island  in  the  vast  sea  of  English 
literature ;  but  to  understand  it  thoroughly,  one 
wants  to  know  a  good  deal  more  than  it  gives. 
It  falls  midway  between  a  work  for  a  beginner 
and  one  for  a  student,  but  cannot  fail  to  deeply 
interest  the  general  reader  who  cares  for  liter¬ 
ary  topics. 

The  value  of  such  a  work  is  chiefly  in  the  in¬ 
formation  it  gives,  in  the  pleasing  style,  and 
in  the  impetus  it  gives  to  larger  studies  in  the 
same  field.  What  she  says  of  Dr.  Darwin  will 
be  read  with  special  interest  on  account  of  the 
recent  death  of  his  more  distinguished  grand¬ 
son,  the  evolutionist.  She  has  no  sympathy 
with  Shelley  and  Byron,  whose  subtle  atheism 
and  unbelief  shock  her  intellect  far  more  than 
the  occasional  lapses  and  falls  of  Bobert  Burns, 
whom  she  regards  highly,  and  believes  was  es¬ 
sentially  sound  at  the  cox’e  of  his  nature.  Poor 
Cowper  fares  hard  under  her  hand ;  she  thinks 
he  is  mannish  rather  than  manly,  and  that  had 
ho  stirred  himself  more,  and  put  his  pure  sym¬ 
pathies  in  to  corresiionding  acts,  he  might  have 

||  W  A-AS.  W  ^  ..SJ _ •  _ 

'According  to  her  teaching,  there  is  nothing  so 
tonic  for  health,  as  well  us  heart,  as  an  energetic 
doing  of  kind  acts,  putting  noble  feelings  into 
deeds.  Her  praise  of  Wordsworth  is  stimula¬ 
ting,  and  some  of  her  pictures  of  him,  and  espe¬ 
cially  one  of  the  young  poet  and  his  sister,  is 
very  fine.  She  says :  “A  young  pair  from  the 
North  Country,  brother  and  sister,  he  a  young 
man  of  serious  mind  and  aspect,  she  a  delicate 
spirit,  a  sort  of  poetical  Ariel,  both  of  them 
overflowing  with  poetry  and  enthusiasm,  had 
come  to  the  neighborhood  some  time  before. 
They  were  orphans,  and  had  been  long  separa¬ 
ted  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  setting  up  a  sort  of 
home  together,  enhanced  by  the  still  greater 
pleasure  that  each  was  to  each  the  most  con¬ 
genial  companion,  filled  their  lives.  Their 
means  were  as  humble  as  those  of  the  other 
young  poets  with  whom,  they  had  not  as  yet 
been  brought  in  contact,  but  more  certain. 
Wordsworth  had  produced  scarcely  anything, 
and  earned  nothing;  but  he  had  inherited 
from  a  friend  a  little  fortune,  £900,  upon  the 
interest  of  which  he  felt  himself  liassing  rich. 
And  Dorothy  had  a  hundred  pounds  of  her 
own.  What  was  wanted  more  to  be  happy  ?  ” 

In  one  of  her  chapters  she  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  three  represeuiative  women 
novelists,  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish,  Jane 
Austen,  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  Susan  Ferrier, 
the  former  not  much  read  in  their  days,  and 
the  latter  scarcely  known.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
thinks  that  Mrs.  Austen  was  the  best  artist  of 
the  three ;  but  Maria  Edgeworth  was  a  remark¬ 
ably  successful  interpreter  of  national  charac¬ 
ter,  and  “it  was  she  who  fiist  made  known 
what  manner  of  country  Ireland  was.”  But 
she  thinks  Susan  Ferrier  had  a  teudeier  touch 
and  a  more  poetic  insight  than  either  of  the 
others.  She  does  not  spare  one  eccentricity, 
or  throw  one  ray  of  fictitious  illumination  upon 
the  Scotch  gentry,  whom  yet  she  loved.  In 
the  house  of  the  Benn’ets  there  were  at  least 
Elizabeth  and  Jane,  with  their  pretty  manners 
and  cultivated  minds,  to  do  credit  to  the  fami¬ 
ly.  But  the  Scottish  novelist  is  merciless.  She 
makes  no  effort  to  harmonize  her  modern,  yet 
old-fashioned,  household  with  the  tradition  of 
Highland  grace  and  breeding  that  ought  to 
hang  about  an  ancient  race.  Young  and  old 
alike  are  rustical,  “  narrow,  and  coarse,  if  not  in 
mind,  in  externals.”  In  short,  the  volumes  are 
full  of  descriptions  and  sketches  which  an  ap¬ 
preciative  reader  will  enjoy. 

Dr.  Hatfield  sends  us  the  Index  of  our  Min¬ 
isters  and  Licentiates,  preceded  by  the  “Com¬ 
parative  Summary,”  followed  by  the  General 
Index  to  the  Minutes,  forming  a  thin  and 
handy  volume  for  reference. 


The  series  of  “  Leaflets  from  Standard  Au¬ 
thors,”  of  which  Josephine  E.  Hodgdon  is  the 
compiler,  and  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  the 
publishers,  are  excellently  arranged  for  the 
use  of  schools.  They  are  prettily  printed  and 
illustrated,  and  their  very  shape  is  calculated 
to  please  and  interest  children.  The  latest  col¬ 
lection  is  from  Whittier’s  works. 


Walter  Besant  declares  that  “  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth  ”  is  Charles  Beade’s  greatest 
work— and  more  than  that,  the  greatest  histor¬ 
ical  novel  in  the  language.  Mr.  Besant  goes 
so  far  as  to  compare  the  book  with  “  Bomola,” 
as  treating  of  the  same  period,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  George  Eliot’s  story. 

The  large  number  of  works  that  have  been 
translated  into  Hebrew  within  a  comparative¬ 
ly  recent  period,  forms  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  features  of  modern  Jewish  literature. 
The  last  rendering  of  the  New  Testament  by 
Prof.  Delitzsch  of  Lelpsic,  is  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  a  model  of  Hebrew  and  a 
marvel  of  accuracy. 


NEW-YOKK 


THE  GK>SPEli  BY  CANOS. 

Bj  Ker.  S.  w*ll  Toong  of  Fort  Wrangel,  Aluka. 
AMONG  THE  FUB-SEALS. 


muscles  rigid.  The  liaes  of  the  body  are  all  public  by  a  basket  picnic  Aug.  19th.  By  noon  November  is  not^the  proper  time  for  our  Na-  little  more,  the  church  rallied,  procured  them  neither  do. they  offer  thanks  to  their  gods? 

graceful.  The  water  runs  off  from  the  com-  of  the  appointed  day  the  plateau  of  the  moun-  tional  Thanksgiving,  and  thc,t  the  first  Thurs-  a  minister  (Rev.  Peter  S.  Davies),  and  have  got  they  expect  by  heaping  up  good  deeds  to  gai 

pact  fur,  which  is  i>erfectly  dry  underneath,  tain  summit  was  covered  with  teams  and  peo-  day  of  October  would  be  far  more  appropriate  them  up  a  new  and  a  better  edifice,  which  was  the  high^t  happiness,  viz  ;  annihilation. 

The  longer  hairs,  which  form  the  outer  coat,  pie.  The  company  consisted  of  citizens  of  this  in  every  respect.  dedicated  yesterday.  Rev.  L.  W.  Chapman  of 

change  as  they  dry  from  iron-gray  to  silver,  and  surrounding  region  and  of  city  boarders.  -  West  Bay  City  preaching  the  sermon.  It  is  de-  development  ^especIa/lTto  our 'Christianity* 

The  powerful  hind  flippers  explain  those  won-  After  dinner  the  assembly  was  called  to  order,  SEA  VOICES.  scribed  as  a  very  neat  building,  and  suited  incomparably  more  glorious  is  th 

derful  leaps  clear  from  the  water,  and  the  speed  and  Judge  I.  H.  Maynard  of  Stamford  was  I.  every  way  to  the  demands  of  the  place.  Christian’s  hope  than  the  Buddhist’s,  for  no 


which  leaves  the  swift  canoe  far  behind.  My  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Addresses  Making  a  trampling  sound,  a  moan  as  of  multiplied 


As  the  new  Hydah  Mission, under  the  care  of  feeling  of  remorse,  as  accessory  to  the  murder  were  made  by  the  chairman,  by  Mr.  Walton  thunders  I  <->n  fUo  lorcroaf  hrnnoii  nf  tii« 

Mr.  Gk)uld,  has  excited  such  widespread  inter-  of  so  beautiful  an  animal,  is  only  allayed  by  a  Van  Loan,  author  of  Van  Loan’s  Catskill  Piled  on  the  rim  of  the  world  to  scorch  and  to  deluge  I  Saginaw  river,  the  Pere  Marquette  River  Rail- 


West  Brv  Citv  nrenehino-  the’sermon  It  is  de-  belongs  to  our  civilization,  but  in  its  high- 

es  Bay  City  preaching  the  ser  .  er  development,  especially  to  our  Christianity, 

scribed  as  a  very  neat  building,  and  suited  incomparably  more  glorious  is  the 

every  way  to  the  demands  of  the  place.  Christian’s  hope  than  the  Buddhist’s,  for  not 

Midland  is  an  active  growing  town  situated  only  is  he  permitted,  in  a  transport  of  grati- 
on  the  Titibewasse,  the  largest  branch  of  the  tude  for  the  gift  of  an  atoning  Saviour,  to  cry 


eet  in  our  Church,  its  friends  may  like  to  follow  glance  at  the  formidable  sharp  teeth,  and  the  Mountain  Guide,  by  Col.  Ruliffson  and  his  son,  the  nations, 

me  in  a  three  days’  excursion  with  the  Indians  thought  of  the  thousands  of  finny  beauties  Rev.  A.  Q.  Ruliffson  of  New  York,  by  Rev.  L.  below  me  t  e  bro  en  ran  s  of  t  e  torture  t- 

oonnected  with  that  Mission.  Early  in  May,  at  which  had  flashed  and  darted  through  the  E.  Richards  of  Stamford,  and  by  others.  On  shriek  on  the  rocks  the  routed  hosts  of  the  wind-smitten 

the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Gkmld,  I  left  Fort  Wran-  depths  in  the  vain  effort  to  escape  them.  motion  by  Mr.  Van  Loan  the  tower  was  chrls-  Ocean.  death  of  dr.  van  doken.  .  j.ne  inieiiigencer  gives  a  resume  of  the  hts- 

gel  with  him  to  help  him  begin  his  work.  This  Again  the  wind  ceased,  and  the  sun  beat  tened  The  Ruliffson  Utsayantha  Observatory.  ’  II.  ,  The  Rev.  William  Howard  Van  Doren,  D.D.,  tory  of  “  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 

was  my  second  visit  to  that  locality.  The  mail  mercilessly  upon  our  heads  as  we  paddled  still  The  day  was  very  pleasant,  and  the  air  was  Cries  of  the  terrible  Seal  Swift  couriers  fresh  from  died  at  his  residence  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  the  States”  (or  what  was  formerly  known  as  the 

steamer  took  us  to  Klawack,  and  meeting  Mr.  further  out  to  sea,  until  the  points  and  islands  remarkably  clear.  The  party,  in  detachments,  abys.ses  evening  of  Friday,  Sept.  8th,  of  paralysis  of  the  German  Reformed)  and  which  body  kindred 

Chapman  (our  teacher)  there,  we  proceeded  the  were  dim  blue  lines  upon  the  horizon.  No  fur-  ascended  the  observatory  and  feasted  their  eyes  Timeless,  spaceless,  unknown— groat,  longing,  discon-  Dr.  Van  Doren  was  born  in  Orange  to  its  own  is  now  growing  with  great  rapidity  • 

rest  of  the  way-about  fifty  mlles-by^^  ther  success  that  day.  When  the  tardy  night  upon  the  magnificent  and  sublime  panorama  O  numberless  hosts  county.  New  York,  March  2d,  1810.  He  received  It  claims  its  origin  in  the  Sessing  of  the 

the  village  of  Howkan  in  Coedra  Bay,  where  came  on  we  curled  up  as  best  we  could,  shut  spread  out  around  them.  'Towards  the  south-  of  the  Silent!  his  literary  education  in  his  native  place  and  at  Spirit  upon  the  labors  of  Zwingli  in  1516  at 

the  Mission  is  located.  It  was  entirely  desert-  up  like  penknives  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  west  the  Delaware  River  winds  its  way  among  uneofflned,  in  caverns,  sea-caverns,  earth’s  Columbia  Ckillege,  New  York,  and  his  theological  Einsiedeln,  and  ZQrich  in  Switzerland  ;  and 

ed,  except  by  one  poor  emaciated  coyote  dog,  The  long  swell  rocked  us  to  sleep ;  our  blank-  the  hills  until  its  course  is  lost  to  the  sight  in  bosom,  mute  waiting,  ’  '  at  Allegeny,  Pa.,  in  the  class  of  1832.  At  an  early  on  the  infiuence  of  Melanchthon  in  the  Pala- 

which  we  named  “  Misery,”  and  an  eld  woman  ets  wrapped  around  us  did  not  materially  dull  the  blue  distance ;  westward  lies  the  broad,  pumbly  expecting  an  hour  when  the  blast  of  the  aU-  ago  he  took  charge  of  the  Classical  Academy  of  tinat®  and  oth^  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  well 
of  an  opposite  degree  of  adipose  tissue,  who  the  edges  of  the  boards  and  braces  upon  which  mai^-like  expanse  of  Otsego  and  Chenango  waking  Trumpet  Lexington,  Ky.  In  1836  ho  was  licensed  to  preach  those  ^o^olic  men  differed,  as 

were  the  only  living  creatures  to  bid  us  wel-  -^e  lay.  When  I  tried  to  straighten  myself  in  counties ;  northward  the  eye  ranges  across  the  out  of  Death’s  dream  shall  rouse  them,  out  of  the  du-  by  the  Louisville  Presbytery,  and  shortly  after-  j  other’  ^ointa  'rhp^vi«wf  f  Ar  t 


road  running  through  it  toward  Ludington. 

Ambrose. 


“  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  His  unspeakable 
gift,”  but  he  looks  forward  to  an  eternity  of 
blessedness  not  conditioned  on  his  own,  but 
secured  through  the  infinite  merits  of  another. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  VAN  DOREN. 

The  Rev.  William  Howard  Van  Doren,  D.D. 


The  Intelligencer  gives  a  resume  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  “  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 


oome.  So  we  concluded  to  follow  up  the  peo-  the  morning,  after  a  broken  sleep,  I  thought  Mohawk  valley  and  takes  in  the  distant  peaks 


ranee,  the  ashes— 


wards  spent  two  years  in  Mississippi  as  a  mission- 


per  and  other  points.  The  views  of  Melanch¬ 
thon  were  represented  by  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 


pie,  and  found  the  main  body  of  them  twelve  of  poor  Stephano  in  “  The  Tempest  ”  —  “Ah  of  the  Adirondacks ;  towards  the  east  the  eye  All  that  wont  down  so  soon  from  the  arms  of  the  sob-  account  of  ill  health.  In  1839  he  accepted  echism,  published  in  15^  In  the  United 

_ _ _ .-j  X i_  _  _x  1-  __x  _  1. ..A.  _  x_  X, x xi. -  ,„:xu  . shaken  mothers,  .  _  .  ,  .  .  .  „  .  , cix_x i <  xu.  ,  ...  .  .  .  . 


miles  away,  congregated  at  Cape  Muzon,  the  touch  me  not.  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a  rests  first  on  the  Catskills  with  their  many  '  ®  ^  ,,  ,  x  x  xu  i 

most  southern  point  of  Southeastern  Alaska,  cramp.”  prominent  peaks  -  Huntersfield,  the  Black  Boses  and Jies^stdl  folded,  still  wet  with  the  dews  of 

This  is  the  principal  gathering-place  of  the  fur-  The  Indians  were  paddling  again  as  soon  as  Dome,  the  High  Peak,  Slide  Mountain,  &c. ;  that^  wit”  down  with  the  frost  of  years  in  their 

seal  hunters,  and  we  found  two  or  three  hun-  jt  was  day,  and  very  soon  the  sport  commenced,  then  through  the  openings  of  these,  and  to-  hearts,  on  their  foreheads ; 


a  call  to  the  Reformed  church  of  East  Brooklyn,  States  a  number  of  the  churches  of  this  faith 
N.  Y.,  of  which  he  was  pastor  eleven  years.  He  nnd  older  were  founded  by  Huguenot  exiles, 
was  also  for  a  time  pastor  of  a  mission  church  in  immigrants  began  in  1^0  to  come  to 

XT  V  1  j  ,x  j  X  »  xu„  America,  to  enjoy  religious  freedom  :  and  col- 

New  York,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  the  Second  .  xx,„  t  .  .  ^ 


uuuwjia,  ttuu  WO  ivuuA*  V*  AAAA^A,/  iL  WU.B  utty,  ttuu  very  suuu  tue  apuit  cummeuwu.  luou  luiuu^u  tuo  hearts,  on  their  foreheads ;  i^ew  lorK,  ana  anerwaras  pasior  oi  wie  oeouuu  0^103  chiefly  in  Pennsvlv  ’  h  t  1 

dred  Indians  there,  mostly  Howkan  Hydahs,  We  had  at  last  reached  the  “seal’s  country,”  wards  the  left,  are  seen  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  ah  that  fail  off  like  leaves  in  the  stillness  of  faint-odor-  Church  of  St.  Louis,  and  also  preached  in  San  j„  York  Maryland  Viririnia^'Nnrtb  and 


eagerly  waiting  for  a  good  day  for  fur-sealing.  Before  I  was  fairly  awake  we  had  stolen  up  to  Massachusetts;  further  still  to  the  left,  and  ed  forests  Francisco,  and  for  a  short  time  at  Richmond,  Ind.  South  Carolina.  In  1720  Rev.  Philip  Boehm, 

A  very  picturesque  scene  it  was :  the  precipi-  a  sleeping  form  and  had  it  in  the  canoe.  But  more  remote,  may  be  seen  the  dim,  blue  out-  when  the  wan  valleys  lie  dreaming  in  purples  and  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1865,  and  while  en-  the  first  German  Reformed  minister  from  the 
tous,  heavily  -  wooded  mountain;  the  small  capture  of  the  seals  was  not  always  so  line  of  the  Green  Mountain  range ;  southw^t,  scarlets  of  Autumn;  gaged  in  theological  work  there,  prepared  a  Com-  Palatinate,  settled  at  Whitpaln,  Montgomery 

mound- like  hill  projecting  from  its  base,  clear-  easy.  The  second  seal  that  morning  was  a  and  comparatively  near,  are  the  mighty  swells  AU  that  go  out  through  the  clangor  and  blood-spattered  mentary  on  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  county,  then  in  Philadelphia.  In  17&  came 

ed  by  the  axes  of  the  Indians;  the  little  cove,  very  large  one.  He  was  lying  on  his  back,  his  of  the  Delaware  Mountains  and  hills.  Mr.  gates  of  the  battle  .  ,  .  ,  which  has  made  for  him  a  wide  reputation.  In  thmr  nnssionary  father,  Michael  Schl^ter. 

shut  in  between  the  point  and  a  small  Island,  flippers  lazily  waving  and  beckoning  in  the  Van  Loan,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Waiting  a  moment  far  off  when  the  blast  of  the  Angel  visited  London,  and  superintended  the  cSs  of  Am8terdam*'^iuJt%f 

with  pebbly  beach  running  steeply  down  to  the  air.  His  head  would  sink  under  the  water  and  the  mountains  of  this  State,  says  that  the  view  publication  of  his  work  in  that  city.  Afterwards  da  vs  after  the  first  Coetus  of  the  Dutch  I^ 

he  prepared  two  additional  volumes  upon  the  same  formed  Church.  In  1863  a  General  Synod  was 

subject,  and  these  comprise  his  chief  literary  work,  organized,  meeting  triennially.  Now  there  are 


water;  the  dozens  of  shapely  canoes  drawn  up  come  up  with  a  snort,  to  sink  again  immedi-  from  the  tower  on  Mount  Utsayantha  surpasses  deep  as  Hades.”  he  prepared  two  additional  volumes  upon  the  same  formed  Church.  In  1863  a  General  Synod  was 

above  high-water  mark;  the  dingy  Summer-  ately.  Our  stalking  on  the  high  seas  was  that  from  any  other  point  in  the  State.  Ac-  HI,  subject,  and  these  comprise  his  chief  literary  work,  organized,  meeting  triennially.  Now  there  are 

houses  huddled  under  the  hill  and  on  the  slope  again  successful;  but  as  our  canoe  approach-  cording  to  an  estimate  which  he  carefully  When  will  they  wake  from  that  swoon  ?  Or  is  death.  During  his  residence  in  Indianapolis  since  1878,  7  Synods,  50  Classes,  762  ministers,  and  163,000 

of  the  island,  with  smoke  curling  up  from  the  ed  close  to  the  sleeping  beast,  our  marksman  made,  he  thinks  that  the  prospect  from  the  like  the  rest,  an  illusion  ?  he  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  writing  for  the  members.  The  first  'Theological  Seminary  was 

centre  of  each ;  the  groups  of  Indians,  some  in  was  fain  to  shoot  him  in  the  breast.  Down  he  tower  embraces  at  least  20,000  square  miles.  Or  is  the  World  of  the  Dead— most  vocal,  most  living  of  press,  and  in  religious  work  in  the  hospitals  and  ^stablished  at  Carlisle,  in  1825 ;  the  first 
blankets  of  various  colors,  others  in  good  suits  went,  and  we  waited  on  our  paddles  for  his  re-  He  could  point  out  twenty-eight  peaks  of  the  all  things-  a  among  the  poor  and  afflicted .  He  took  delight  In 


like  the  rest,  an  illusion  ?  he  has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  writing  for  the  members.  The  first  Theological  Seminary  was 

Or  is  the  World  of  the  Dead-most  vocal,  most  living  of  in  religious  work  in  the  hospitals  and  ^stablished  at  Carlisle  in  1825  ;  the  first 

allthincs-  xu  j  x  ,  tt  x  ,  j  ux  .  College  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in  1836.  It  has 

Lvinj?  around  us  unseen,  more  near  than  the  winds  and  ^^e  poor  and  afflicted .  He  took  delight  In  now  as  colleges  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  at 


of  “Boston ’’clothes;  the  troops  of  half-naked  appearance.  He  came  up  far  behind  us,  pant-  Catskills,  Camel  Hump,  Old  Greylock  near  Lying  around  us  unseen,  more  near  than  the  winds  and  charitable  work  and  deeds.  An  instance  of  this  was  Lanerster,  Pa:;  th^ 

children  and  sharp-nosed,  wolfish  dogs;  the  ing  and  splashing  in  the  water.  Then  ensued  Williamstown,  Mass,,  Saddle  Back  near  North  e  suns  me  f  the  presentation  of  3,000  volumes  out  of  his  fine  lb  Ursinus  at  Newton,  S.  0.,  and  the  Catawba  at 

grand  sweep  of  the  ocean  stretching  beyond  to  a  most  exciting  chase.  Hastily  turning  our  Adams,  Mount  Everett,  and  several  peaks  of  and  sad  are  thy  voices,  O  Sea,  as  I  silently  listen  brary  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Howard’s  Grove,  Wis,  The  theological  sem- 

the  horizon — all  formed  a  scene  of  no  ordinary  canoe,  the  paddles  were  dashed  into  the  water  the  Adirondacks.  Stamford  as  a  Summer  re-  To  the  long  surf  t  \at  dies  on  the  glittering  bastions  of  Chicago,  afterwards  destroyed  in  the  great  lire  of  inarifis  are  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Tiffin,  O.,  How- 

interest.  There  was  nothing  equivocal  in  the  with  rapid  stroke.  The  seal,  diving  before  we  sort  has  been  rapidly  growing  in  favor  with  granite,  1872.  He  has  bequeathed  1,500  volumes  to  the  anl’s  Grove,  Wis.,  and  Collegeyille,  Pa,  It  has 

eager  welcome  with  which  they  greeted  their  could  get  near  him,  would  come  up  in  unex-  visitors,  and  this  tower  will  add  greatly  to  its  As  if  the  dead  of  ages,  the  friends  from  my  side  that  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago,  and  the  rest  of  mission- 

new  missionary.  Our  tent  was  speedily  set  up  pected  places.  There  was  no  stealth  about  attractions.  L.  E.  R.  have  perished  ^^he  collection  are  left  to  his  family.  ?ndia  '^^d  in  Janan  It  has  fifteen  S’iJh 

«r.  _ _ x _ Tx _ _  Called  to  mo  out  the  darkness  and  denths  of  the  outer-  _ _ _ ...  „„xx  x.  mma,  ana  m  Japan,  it  nas  niteen  English 


new  missionary.  Our  tent  was  speedily  set  up  pected  places.  There  was  no  stealth  about  attractions.  L.  E.  R.  have  perished 

on  an  eminence,  and  a  meeting  of  welcome  and  ouj.  movements  now.  It  was  open,  vociferous  — Called  to  me  out  the  darkness  and  depths  of  the  outer- 

animal,  doubling  on  his  track  con-  THANKSGIVING  DAY  IN  OCTOBER.  Out  ofTat  Sis,  unfathomed,  untraversed, 

H tinually,  would  compel  us  to  turn  our  long  3  ^ 

1?^  he  would  gam  time  to  there  has  been  a  growing  dis-  That  all  around  us  heaving  whirls  high  its  intangible 

heard  on  all  sides.  The  cry  of  “All  aboard  ”  lengthen  the  distance  between  us.  Again  and  Tor  years  past  tnere  nas  neen  a  growing  ais  billows- 

followed.  Large  canoes  were  hastily  launch-  again  our  marksman  hazarded  a  flying  shot,  satisfaction  among  thoughtful  i^ericans  with  Called  to  me  sobbing  and  saying,  “  Never,  never,  ah, 
ed,  and  each  manned  by  from  three  to  five  but  the  rapid  movements  of  canoe  and  seal  the  lofe  time  in  the  year  at  which  our  National  never! 

stout  Indians.  I  had  lon^  been  desirous  of  rendered  a  good  aim  impossible.  But  the  deep  Thanksgiving  Day  has  heretofore  been  ap-  xill  the  white  stars  go  out  and  the  skies,  flre-shrivelled, 
seeing  for  myself  why  these  Hydahs  come  out  wound  began  to  tell  on  the  poor  creature’s  Pointed.  There  are  various  practical  objections  together 

in  advance  of  other  tribes,  in  point  of  wealth,  strength,  and  after  nearly  half  an  hour  of  vig-  other  reasons  which  render  the  fourth  Roll,  and  the  moon  is  blood  and  the  sun  from  the  hea- 


have  perished  collection  are  left  to  his  family. 

Called  to  me  out  the  darkness  and  depths  of  the  outer- 

r\  *  ^ F  1  A  1  •  ’oi  Matilda  Johnson  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  still 

Out  of  that  shoreless,  unfatbomed,  untraversed,  invisi-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , ,  - 

hip  Oppnn  survives  him,  with  two  da*ighters,  the  result  of 

,  .  1 1  1  1.*  1  4*  1  4.  iihis  union — Mrs.  Mansur  H.  Wright  of  Indianapo- 

That  all  around  us  heaving  whirls  high  its  intangible  j  g  Chictgo. 

billows —  _ 


National  sobbing  and  saying,  “  Never,  never,  ah, 

never ! 

seen  ^  ap-  white  stars  go  out  and  the  skies,  flre-shrivelled, 

bjections  together 


the  collection  are  left  to  his  family.  India,  and  in  Japan.  It  has  fifteen  English 

Dr.  Van  Doren  was  married  Feb.  20th,  1840,  to  periodicals,  and  six  in  German.  It  sustains 
Matilda  Johnson  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  still  two  Orphan’s  Homes  at  Womelsdorf  and  But- 
survives  him,  with  two  da*ighters,  the  result  of  ler.  Pa. 

this  union — Mrs.  Mansur  H.  Wright  of  Indianapo-  This  Church  is  “  Reformed,”  just  as  our  own 
lis,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Shaw  of  Chicago.  is,  in  distinction  from  the  Lutheran  branch  of 

the  original  Protestant  movement.  It  teaches 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  pres- 
tirilf  blood  of  Christ  in  the 

^  **  Lord’s  Supper,  received  through  faith,  rather 

^  7  ^  xt-  x  »  by  the  mouth.  It  holds  modified  and 

The  Methodist  touches  on  the  subject  of  liberal  views  of  predestination,  in  accordance 
cheap  papers— its  own  subscription  price  being  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism — its  only  stand- 


ur,Q  nf  not  quite  so  low  as  that  of  some  of  its  Church  ard — at  the  same  time  adhering  firmly  to  the 
white-bearded  lips  of  -  x,  .  . ,  truth  of  man’s  utter  helDlessness  in  hia  natural 


Here  was  the  opportunity.  Mr.  Gould’s  inner  orous  chasing  we  were  near  enough  to  use  the  Thursday  of  November  too  Zafe  m  f/te  seosonrfor  vens  is  blotted !  ”  cheap  papers— its  own  subscription  price  being  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism— its  only  stand- 

“"d  ‘I®  «»>'  "“S  »y  a  11a®  las-  So  to  mo  ollont  the  ooa  olos;.  the  wblte-bootded  Up.  ol  "®‘  1"“®  ®»  '®i  “®  ‘''at  o'  «ome  ol  its  Church  iS  natu^ 

the  long  swell  of  the  Aeawni?  sea ;  so  he,  with  tened  to  the  detached  level  of  the  harpoon,  first  or  second  Thursday  of  October  yiould  be  lax  the  Ocean  contemporaries,  and  the  question  of  the  feasi- 

Mr.  Chapman,  remained  at  the  Cape  to  become  But  he  was  not  yet  conquered.  Mad  with  fear  T^'^^^the^*  ro^^riet^^T/ ob^servhi^  ^  s^T^a  that  rim  of  gray  sand  and  diaphanous,  wave- j  bility  and  advantages  of  a  “One  dollar  Advo-  Jq  Jesus  Christ.  It  holds  the  parity^! 

acquainted  with  the  people  who  were  left,  and  ^nd  pain,  finding  escape  impossible,  he  turned  which  the  propriety  of  observing  such  a  rounded  pebbles,  cate  ”  being  up  :  the  ministry,  and  Presbyterial  government.  It 

to  hold  meetings  on  the  coming  Sabbath.  I  ^Yith  open  mouth  upon  the  canoe,  and  fasten-  acknowledged  by  all  Christian  people.  “Never,  O  never  from  me  to  thee  may  pass  thy  be-  gg  rphe  Methodist  is  concerned,  we  is,  like  our  own,  a  liturgical  Church,  having 

ftppliod  to  8p  yOUDff  clliof  nOiinod  SkillEi  for  E  incr  Viia  tiiAt.li  in  it.a  QirlA  inn.Hp  if.  awa.v  Anri  flin  AmOIlg  tllO  rOESOQS  fOr  EppOintlDg  Ell  6Erli6r  loved,  I  rtrinf  nnrl  qaII  n  nAoranAnAr  whinh  A.nv  nnA  ia  forms  for  all  services,  in  distinction  from  a 


applied  to  a  young  chief  named  Skillai  for  a  jug  his  teeth  in  its  side,  made  it  sway  and  dip 


rounded  pebbles, 

‘Never,  O  never  from  me  to  thee  may  pass  thy  be¬ 
loved. 


cate  ”  being  up  : 


the  ministry,  and  Presbyterial  government.  It 


So  far  as  The  Methodist  is  concerned,  we  is,  like  our  own,  a  liturgical  (Church,  having 
print  and  sell  a  newspaper  which  any  one  is  forms  for  all  services,  in  distinction  from  a 


passage.  He  warned  me  that  it  would  be  a  dangerously.  With  loud  cries  the  Indians  fourth  Thursday  of  November,  is  But  from  the  sun  and  the  sea  roll  thou,  all  pallid  and  jj-gg  buy  or  let  alone  ;  we  expect  to  give  our  mere  directory.  But  it  is  a  flexible  ritual,  and 

hard  trip  of  uncertain  duration ;  but  on  being  beat  him  off  with  paddle  and  gun  and  throw-  the  following :  The  harvests  and  fruits  of  the  shrouded,  readers  the  worth  of  their  money,  and  to  have  perfect  option  is  allowed  for  free  prayer.  The 

assured  that  I  was  prepared  for  all  emergen-  intr  the  shnff  of  the  hnrnnnn  in’  the  wat^r  earth  are  all— or  nearly  all— matured  and  gath-  Hither  shalt  drift  as  a  leaf  on  a  blast  of  the  tempest  their  patronage  because  we  furnish  at  a  fair  baptized  child  is  regarded  as  in  the  covenant 

cles,  he  gladly  received  me  into  his  canoe,  pushed  oHut  of  harm’s  w  But  t^^^  ered  in  September  and  early  October,  and  in  a  Autumnal,  price  an  article  which  they  want.  We  have  .f  and  as  belonging  to  Christ  The 

......  .  .  pusneu  on  out  oi  uarm  8  way.  jjul  me  vaiiant  _ x  xi._  _ x _ _ i _  » _ x  WhIU  with  thn  and  inflnii-n  float,  on  tJio  tido«  fi-oriiiont  oon.oainnn  for  thanlffiilnpaa  that  no-  HeidelbercT  Catcchism  18  reouircd  to  be  tauffht 


Autumnal, 


Taking  a  little  bag  of  sea-biscuit  and  a  couple  seal  was  exhausted  He  could  neither  swim  part  of  the  country  as  early  as  August.  Walk  with  the  deathless  and  infinite,  fioat  on  the  tides  Sequent  occasions  for  thankfulness  that  no-  Heidelberg  Catec^^^^^ 

1  X  TU  .f  AU  X  J  seal  was  exnaustea.  ne  couia  neuner  swim  „,._x,,- y,„„-„x  j„__x,,  of  an  ocean  body  is  obliged  to  buy  The  Methodist,  and  by  ministers  to  baptized 

of  blankets,  I  bade  good-bye  to  my  comrades,  nor  dive,  trailing  the  heavy  shaft  sideways  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  h^vest  is  gath-  That  with  a  wall  breaks  high  on  the  roots  of  the  moun-  that,  as  a  rule,  people  who  take  it  do  so  be-  er  means  of  experimen 
who  shook  hands  with  a  dubious  look  in  their  through  the  water.  Another  shot  at  short  ered,  is  the  appropriate  time  for  offering  to  God  tains  eternal,—  cause  they  or  their  children  read  it.  We  are  Church  festivals  are  ob 


eyes,  as  if  not  at  all  certain  that  I  would  re-  range  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 


turn.  A  shove,  and  we  were  off,  steering  south- 


the  gratitude  of  the  heart,  and  a  public  and  na-  j  winds  that  range  through  eternity  solemn- 


west,  directly  out!  to  sea.  The  morning  was  ^^®  Asking'  perhaps'in  vain  for  the  love-lighted  eyes  and  ple  buy  printed  matter  by  the  square  inch  or 

glorious.  The  ocean  was  liquid  amethyst.  «“®®  ancient  people  of  God  under  His  Imme^lJICSTit-  dear  faces  cubic  foot,  we  make  no  pretense  of  cornpeting 

mu-  j-.-x _ X  _ J  _ sleeping  forms  could  be  seen  all  around  US.  A  sx  i,„a  xu^x pierz  „.vx«>o-  ufx.  xk- a.nd  the  man-  wiiu  tboso  who  ooll  in  stich  a  market,  Wo  aro 


tional  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  and  boun- 


ly  singing; 


price  an  article  whicli  they  want.  We  have  of  grace,  and  as  belonging  to  Christ.  The 
frequent  occasions  for  thankfulness  that  no-  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  required  to  be  taught 
body  is  obliged  to  buy  The  Methodist,  and  by  ministers  to  baptized  children  as  the  prop- 
that,  as  a  rule,  people  who  take  it  do  so  be-  er  means  of  experimental  religion.  Leading 
cause  they  or  their  children  read  it.  We  are  Church  festivals  are  observed,  a  conservative 
aware  that  more  square  inches  of  blackened  spirit  is  cultivated,  and  good  will  towards  oth- 
paper  can  be  had  for  the  same  money  ;  if  peo-  er  Churches. _ 


dear  faces 

That  were  life,  thy  *•>  the  days  and  the  man- 
A  alond  tniit  vnulaliod. 


JIID  uujr  ixiiutcu  wjf  LUC  oviuaic  uicu  cx  Thfx  nhrlHtian  Wpicklv  in  thn  cniirtjn  of  artniA 

cubic  foot,  we  make  no  pretense  of  competing  t^nristian  weeuiy,  in  tne  course  or  some 

wiiu  tboBo  who  ooll  in  stich  a  market.  Wo  aro  remarks  on  “  The  Daily  Press  and  the  Church- 


used  to  being  told  by  our  patrons  that  such  es,”  thus  admonishes  editors  and  repor‘ - 

and  such  an  article  is  “worth  a  year’s  sub-  we  know,  of  course,  that  the  objexT 


The  distant  islands  and  headlands  swam  in  ^  ^  rection.  and  it  has  been  the  custom  als^  That  were  t^  life,  thy  the  days  and  the  man-  tuo«o  wuo  oei,  m  cu  .uc  .  xooo  auu  uuo  u 

- - - - - - l^rire  school  of  ^lalesm^ethm^  xx.any  V*  poupre  Bua  must  of  oiond  ttns  viniahod,  used  to  being  told  by  our  patrons  that  such  es,”  thus  admonishes  editors  and  repor' 

^,’lS?^llght  as  a  leaf  upon  the  water,  bl  this  country,  as  indicated  by  the  “  harvest  Seeing  the  new  light  around  thee,  stung  at  each  turn  by  ®«®h„  ^“/"ticle  is  “  worth  a  year’s  sub-  we  know,  of  course,  that  the  obje,. 

ros^  high  and  sank  low  among  the  heavv  terest  to  the  scene.  Sometimes  the  great  black  g^^j  fggtivais  and  the  “  harvest  ser-  surprises  scription,  and  we  don  t  think  it  at  all  possible  newspaper  is  to  make  money.  The  ed 

smooth  rollers  In  three  or  four  hours  onlv  bulk  of  a  huge  cetacean  would  rise  close  to  our  gg^j  services  which  thev  hold  during  That  the  great  World  of  the  Dead  so  images  earth  and  that  any  patron  of  ours  can  fail  to  get  dunng  a  nishes  what  he  knows  his  readers  wan 

smooth  rollers.  In  three  or  four  h^rs  only  ^g^^^  causing  it  to  rock  and  pitch  as  if  amid  «  °  f ^bich  they  hold  during  whole  year  somet^ng  ia  The  Methodist  (^rae-  ggrely  the  newspaper,  while  furnishin 

two  of  the  score  of  canoes  that  sterted  out  with  breakers.  Once  we  actually  slid  off  from  the  ^eptemW  of  every  year.  For  the  i.aramount  VI.  thing  that  he  would  not  get  anywhere  else)  that  nation  on  all  topics,  can  so  arrang  ' 

us,  were  visible  as  we  topped  the  swells,  the  a,  , ,  ,  ,  .  ,  sinwlv  therefore  of  appropriateness  in  time,  out  of  the  lion’s  jaws,  Christ,  take  me  and  hasten  me  will  be  worth  his  subscription.  .  egn  gg  maintain  a  proper  “  perspec 

tiny  crafts  and  crews  in  the  distance  looking  ®  bi,  back  above  the  water  ^lleh  ein«e  the  first  or  second  Thursday  of  October  would  thither;  belief  that  t^  dollar  Advocate  educate  its  readers  to  a  taste  for  higi 

111—  I _ xi--  xi--xi__  -X-  rx,.  raisea  nis  oacK  aoove  une  water,  ouen  close  _ _ -vt-xj _ 1  mi _ 1—  xx  x  x...  x  ..x  xx_  x  _ x,..  xx.  x _ . would  be  “a  oower”  :  we  have  a  stroncr  con-  „:xuj„  xi _ . 


like  beetles  floating  on  their  backs.  The  sun 


XXXXL,  LX^LX^O  LLXL^XL  proximity  to  auimals  whose  slightest  effort  „r,7  Vi  x^T  xu 

grew  hot,  and  its  reflexion  m  the  water  daz-  bury  us  in  the  deep,  seemed  gi^iig  than  the  fourth  Thurs  day  of  N^ember 

zlmg  My  face  smarted  as  if  stung  by  nettles,  flggggrous  to  me,  but  the  Indians  only  laughed  important  reason  for  the  chan^  ol 


The  Indians  tolled  wearily  at  their  paddles.  gg^  shouted,  and  when  the  whales  came"  too  *®  ^^i®  ®t  ^^t  in  ajl  the  jbedeaTwaves  of  that  ocean  wind  me  content  me  I  ^«i'ocates.  lu  wouia  not  interest  me  young 

The  fur-seal,  Skillai  informed  me.  can  only  near,  beat  on  the  canoe  with  their  paddles  portioi^f  our  country.  Winter  usual-  ’  |  people  or  at  all  meet  their  intellectual  wants, 

be  approached  when  he  lies  upon  the  surface,  to  let  them  know—  as  Skillai  said-that  their  November,  and  Thanksgiving 


reason  inereiore  oi  appropriateness  in  time,  Out  of  the  lion’s  jaws,  Christ,  take  me  and  hasten  mo  win  oe  worm  ms  suDscription .  gQ  maintain  a  proper perspec 

the  first  or  second  Thursday  of  October  would  thither;  have  no  belief  that  the  dollar  Advocate  educate  its  readers  to  a  taste  for  hig! 

be  a  more  suitable  day  for  our  National  Thanks-  Out  of  the  dust,  the  Umeness,  the  dying,  the  trouble,  he  “  a  power  ;  we  have  a  strong  con-  xhis  is  surely  within  the  power  of  alJ 

U.X  above  i,  .be  ,ac.  that , a  a.!  .be  ....  .....  ..  .......  «  "S  n  Srr.bT;o“„S^  rdeil”  Br?.“'’clb”o°. 


and  heal  me. 


elevate  its  readers?  But  it  cannot 
so  long  as  crime,  or  sports,  or  what 


asleep.  The  only  glimpses  we  had  yet  ob-  friends  were  there.  The  roar  of  their  spout- 
talned  of  the  wary  animals,  were  two  or  three  jog  vras  continual,  and  at  times  almost  deaf- 
kangaroo-like  shapes,  leaping  clear  from  the  ening.  There  must  have  been  thirty  or  forty 
water  to  disappear  entirely  from  our  sight.  A  of  the  huge  beasts  near,  and  they  seriously  in¬ 
light  breeze  from  the  north  helped  us  about  terfered  with  our  sport  by  disturbing  the  slum- 
nooB,  and  we  had  sailed  an  hour  or  two  when  bers  of  the  seals. 

our  marksman,  who  had  his  place  in  the  bow  gy  noon,  our  canoe  being  well  filled  and  a 
with  three  loaded  muskets  lying  beside  him,  light  northwest  breeze  arising,  we  set  sail  to- 


Day  is  there  associated,  not  with  the  fruits  and  unfoldiii>? 
flowers  and  treasures  of  Autumn,  as  it  should  or  as  the  dew  to  the 
be,  but  with  ice  and  snow  and  wintry  blasts.  expanses. 


hat  to  me  were  as  sunshine  to  roses  Methodist  believes  made  more  prom’inent  than’  great  mo 

naitomeweroassunsnineioroses  |.bg(;  fbe  Book  Concern  makes  more  money  religious  luovemeots. 

crass  drift  apart  on  those  mvstic  reports  show,  and  the  reports  do  n-.t  Another  thing  it  seems  to  us  the  newsp 

grass,  drift  apart  on  those  mystic  gbow  large  profits  at  present  prices.  It  is  7  ought  to  aim  at,  and  that  is  accuracy  in 


our  ffiarksman,  who  had  his  place  in  the  bow  By  noon,  our  canoe  being  well  filled  and  a  Th Winter. 'Thus, 
with  three  loaded  muskets  lying  beside  him,  nght  northwest  breeze  arising,  we  set  sail  to-  T^a^^ks^ving  D^  in  the  last  week  of  Notem- 
gave  a  hasty  order.  The  sails  were  furled,  and  ^ards  a  blue  line  on  the  horizon,  which  the  *^®  ^orihern  portion  of  our  land, 

the  masts  laid  noiselessly  down  in  the  canoe.  Indians  informed  me  was  North  Island,  of  the  ®‘^‘'a7®ly  oa*-  of  ‘ts  appropriate  seaso^  and 
Then  the  paddles  were  dipped  carefully,  with  Qaeen  Charlotte  group.  Night  came  on  before  anachr^ism,  which  as  a  Hiber- 


LXUL  „XL  L  XL.O  XL  XU  Buuw  uLiu  wiubiy  uxasts.  expanses.  illusion  of  the  untrained  pencil  that  yields  the  thev  do  condeVeend  to  renort  conce^^^^^ 

There  are  then  and  there  no  external  manifest-  o  from  some  island  palm-tufted,  deep-domed  with  the  profits,  A  great  many  men  have  gotten  rich  limous  matters  However  iniieli  of  nn  an 

ations  of  the  harvest  for  which  the  sacred  ser-  calmest  of  azures,  in  that  way  in  the  publishing  business,  who  he  may  be  in  giving  a  graphic  and  accurate  tJ 

vices  of  the  day  have  been  appointed,  but  only  Rimmed  with  Its  beach  of  gold  sands,  will  they  hail  me  afterward  lost  all  they  could  borrow  in  the  count  of  any  secular  proceeding  the  average  rd 

xu„  - II - - TiTi_x__  rrn -  and  smllo  and  remember  ?  ox>x,,r.i  ,,T/-,vb- .  o 


T.  Hempstead. 


A  STRIDE  FORWARD. 


acUial  work  of  publisliing.  porter  makes  a  strange  jumble  when  he  cornea 

Our  candid  opinion  is  that  the  more  you  to  report  some  religious  service.  Heisevident- 
cheapen  our  periofficuls,  the  more  you  reduce  ly,  poor  fellow,  entirely  out  of  his  element.  He 
their  aggregate  circulation  or  rather  the  means  to  state  things  accurately,  but  only  one 
amount  of  religious  reading  in  the  Church.  We  who  can  read  between  the  lines  can  really  un- 


Then  the  paddles  were  dipped  carefully,  with  Qaeen  Charlotte  group.  Night  came  on  before  «  777  anacnr^ism  winch  as  a  Hlber-  Bay  city,  Mich  sept.  11, 1882  don’t  believe  the  dollar  Adweato  would  have  derstand  the  facts  as  they  are.  Then  some- 

a  long,  nervy,  but  silent,  stroke ;  our  steersman  we  reached  it.  We  steered  our  canoe  towards  ’^®®“  ^l^®li»bed  Our  West  Bay  City  church  is  taking  a  decid-  more  subscribere  than  the  Western  has.  It  times,  with  a  very  slender  basis’of  fact,  the  re¬ 
changed  our  course,  and  we  glided  silently  for-  a  huge  beacon  fire  kindled  on  the  shore  of  a  ®'’®'^  begun.  Indeed,  it  is  nok  ed  stride  forward  in  this  eighteenth  year  of  its  might  be  boomed  up  to  fifty  thousand  but  it  porter  draws  on  his  imagination  for  the  filling 

ward.  I  oould  see  nothing  to  account  for  all  littleriiarbor  opening  up  through  the  rocks  n®arly  two  months  out  of  season  through-  history.  It  is  building  an  edifice  for  its  wor-  would  not  stay  there.  No  paper  in  tlm  Church  As  when  the.  present  writer  was  reported 

this  excitement.  At  last  I  saw,  amid  the  many  Lnd  found^  t^^®  Northern  and  Central  regions  of  ship,  intended  to  be  a  permanent  one.  It  is  to  |  f'lg^thfmaJket  installation  ser- 

,.t»r-towl  flo.Ung  around  us,  what  seemed  to  that  had  sought  this  trleudly  shelter  o®"  “"fy.  « 1®  -ore  out  ot  time,  as  be  ot  briek,  and  »m  seat  when  built  1^000  per-  “  rete^oS  tWs  Buhjeel  thaT  v.e''b£ve  aS  but“S  Kot  happeS 

beasmalllogof  wood,  larger  at  one  end,  ris-  Forty  Hydahs  and  one  long-haired  Sitka  doc-  t®  7®  li™t,  in  the  Southern  region.  In  s^s.  The  f^ndation  is  already  finished,  and  our  editors  ought  to  insist  upon  means  to  make  come  within  the ’line  of  tSught  whto^ 
ing  and  falling  with  the  waves.  Towards  this  tor,  with  his  crew,  bade  us  welcome.  They  not  any  part  of  our  country  in  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  the  usual  cere-  much  better  papers,  even  if  the  publishers  have  gued.  Why  should  not  the  great  newspapers 

we  steered.  Skillai  informed  me  sotto  voce  crowded  around  to  shake  hands  with  the  mi<?-  ^“®  National  Thanks-  monies,  on  the  29th  of  August.  The  services  to  increase  the  price  of  them.  Religious  jour-  employ  in  this  service  a  class  of  men  who  aro 


we  steered.  Skillai  informed  me  sotto  xioce  crowded  around  to  shake  hands  with  the  mis- 
that  the  seal  was  large  (a  twelve-dollar  skin),  gionary,  and  brought  welcome  gifts  of  succu- 
but  was  not  sound  asleep.  Now  more  excited  jeut  gggi  flipper,  fresh  sea-birds’  eggs,  and  na- 


wiiieinue  usual  aay  lor  our  National  TnanKs-  monies,  on  tne  29ta  or  August,  me  services  to  increase  the  price  ot  them.  Religious  jour-  employ  in  this  service  a  class  of  men  who  aro 

giving  is  not  out  of  suitable  time  for  the  occa-  were  of  song ;  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  of  the  nalisra  has  been  a  great  power  in  this  country  familiar  with  religious  activities,  and  in  sym- 

sion,  and  it  is  surprising  that  this  singular  Methodist  Church;  Scripture  reading  by  Rev.  — admiration  of  religious  men  in  other  pathy  with  them  ? 


but  was  not  sound  asleep.  Now  more  excited  lent  seal  flipper,  fresh  sea-birds’ etres.  and  na-  is  surprising  that  this  singular  Methodist  Church;  Scripture  reading  by  Rev.  pathy  with  them  ? 

than  the  Indians,  I  seized  a  paddle  to  help;  tive  potatoes.  Willing  hands  arranged  a  tent  anomaly  have  continued  so  long.  L.  W.  Chapman,  nine  years  the  pastor  of  the  J®™*®®,  ^ 

but  at  an  imperious  gesture  from  the  Captain  from  one  of  our  sails,  the  Indians  all  gathered  S®®!*^®®  ^^i®  inappropriateness  of  the  time,  church ;  statement  by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  paid  fon  We  urge  our  &ethren  of  the  Metho-  ^‘‘®  Advocate  takes  up  the  remark  of  one 
in  the  bow,  I  laid  it  down  in  confusion,  dis-  around  for  evening  prayers,  and  the  camp  was  .’’®  ®''^®  ®®“®  ^®“®*^®'i  Praotical  objections  D.  L.  Munro;  laying  of  the  stone  with  address,  dist  press  to  engage  in  a  friendly  competition  who  recently  heard  a  very  powerful  and  con- 
graced  by  my  clumsy  splashing.  We  could  soon  hushed  in  the  silence  of  deep  sleep.  which  apply  everywhere.  The  fourth  Thurs-  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Bruske  of  Saginaw  City.  It  had  on  this  line  of  advance  in  merit.  Farmer  John  vincing  sermon  at  camp-meeting  yefwithout 

now  see  the  beautiful  animal  with  his  back  and  Tho  nnxt  dnv  hpintr  thA  hh  th  iti  h -t  day  of  November  brings  Thanksgiving  Day  been  expected  that  this  service  would  be  per-  Smith  may  not  get  time  to  read  his  Advocate  visible  result,  “it  was  impossible  to  get  one 
head  out  of  the  water,  his  pointed,  horny  ears,  „  „  ?  a  ij  within  a  month  of  Christmas,  and  as  almost  formed  by  the  oldest  pastor  in  the  Presbytery,  through — though  we  earnestly  doubt  it — but  goul  to  seek  Christ”: 

his  wide  nostrils,  his  shapely  body  of  dark-  ,h  -at  ca^e  cou  everybody  now  observes  Christmas  and  New  but  he  was  not  available  for  it,  though  present  *“8  boys  and  girls  get  time  re  read  a  great  g.  sermon  fortv 

bro-oUh  grax.  With  turasd  froa.  .he  Yea..sl,ax  ,.brly  these  three  fes.lva,s...h.  aad  offetiag  a  teatarks.  Mr.  Braske  is  the  ™?rs>’n,rt'L?edTasia.etlgr^^^^^  p-  age  a‘%Se ’raid"  h?ve“"^ 


graced  by  my  clumsy  splashing.  We  could  soon  hushed  in  the  silence  of  deep  sleep. 

now  see  the  beautiful  animal  with  his  back  and  rrK« _ o  uu  ixi 

.  ,  .,xv  *  u-  •  A  A  u  The  next  day  being  the  Sabbath,  altho 

head  out  of  the  water,  his  pointed,  horny  ears,  „„„  „  _ ?  j  u 

X  LI  i.  t  u  J  •  A  1  was  a  fine  sealing  day,  and  each  canoe 
his  wide  nostrils,  his  shapely  body  of  dark- 


wind,  he  rose  and  fell  wjth  a  sinuous  motion,  orgofng  home  tor^siiis^*^^^  in  five  ^yeek8.  and  thus  crowds  the  season  over-  moderator  of  the  Presbytery.  His  address  was  doVlm^^idweato  dtot 

4'K  A  TDo  Traa  V\t*Ao  Irin  ft  n/\nr  a  n  /I  4- Vk /xn  ^  ^  FJ  •  1  ITIll  A.ll  W1  f.ll  riAAfl  Ql  ATY  Q  aF  t.ll  icilrmrl  Act  o  vrx  wci  \r  an  1 1  o  Vxl  a  a  n  /I  /xl/x/ti  i-i/xrx  ^  A  1  o  i»/Yzi  rt/\m  _ 


to  the  altar.  Tliis  is  suggestive,  to  say  the 
least.  Is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  as  ready  to  move 


the  waves  breaking  over  him,  now  and  then  xu  7  ^  ^  x.  xx  xj  ^  ‘  ^  ji  *  v,  oiuch  with  occasions  of  this  kind.  As  they  are  every  way  suitable  and  eloquent.  A  large  com-  -  least.  Is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  as  ready  to  move 

raising  his  head,  with  his  eyes  shut,  in  his  un-  .  ^  ve,  eager  au  enceo  e-  all  observed  by  the  people,  more  or  less,  they  pany  sat  in  carriages  and  stood  under  umbrel-  The  Baptist  Weekly  well  says  that  we  should  id®®,  ^®xu^®  **  ^ 

easy  slumbers.  Noiseless  as  fate,  and  deadly  an°  nsplration.^  After'thr^^^  burdensome  in  reme  cases,  and  inter-  las  through  the  hour  and  a  half  of  the  service,  “not  know  our  language ”  were  its  words  ex-  SiVdid  e^'sermo^*®  fL^^^ 

in  our  malignant  purpose  as  Nemesis-our  ca-  teaching  them  some  sii^le  business  and  comfort  the  day  being  for  the  present  season  somewhat  pressive  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  elimin-  ever  powerful,  clear,  and  convincing,  cause 

noe  an  infernal  machine  of  destruction,  and  g^g^g  gf  ^ion  It  was  a  dav  of  neace  and  of  ®^®^^®’^®*  warm.  ated.  They  inhere  in  the  graciousness  of  many  to  come  to  Christ?  Was  every  camp- 

its  breathless  inmates  cruel  as  death— we  stole  -pg^jg  God’s  work  Th  t  ri  We  are  well  aware  of  the  origin  of  Thanks-  Eighteen  years  ago  the  ground  on  which  Christianity:  meeting  successful  in  this  respect,  even  then  ? 

*uro^^^“w®uld  go^down!^  schiSTarS'held^brM^^  cV*""'®  ‘"''“'d  ®P®®^i^h®r®-''^It®  oUrlLTJ a  Joo^^S  ffigslhaL^eX.''  D  hLTo%To^°re“^  .. tlank^ou whos^^^^^^  Sfferent"plaL!Top^ 

would  COMO  their  moUoh  unUl  the  strong  mus-  „„„  J  •  ^  f  nationalised  somo  h^abltants  with  two  Methodist  ohurohes.  one  dude  the  grkce  of  gratlludo.  Weore  told  that  “^Mtoute'sfa.'swer  theseTnSlo“l,“in  t™ 

cles  would  relax  again,  and  he  would  lie  limp  i_  xl„  „x  twenty  years  ago.  But  when  first  mtreduced  Episcopal,  one  Lutheran,  a  meeting-house  for  there  is  no  “thank  you”  in  the  Burmese  vo-  ..p^gtive  Moreover  at  no  time  as  a  rule  has 

and  flexible  upon  the  waves.  With  the  lessen-  ^  by  the  people  of  New  England,  scarcely  any-  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  a  German  Reformed  cabulary,  whatever  the  gifts  present^  or  deeds  the  clear  convincing  sermon  without  the  at- 


the  clear,  convincing  sermon,  without  the  at- 


«ouxu  LU,I.X  xxxt.Lxt.x.  txxxLx.  Lxxki  oLXLixxs  ^ x  J  “ xx^xx  “ ao  xxcxLxvitxaxx.^  oxxux.  ^aM.LcxxLo  II.LXX  LI,^  xtxt^LxxtxuxoL  LuuxLtxc.,  tixxLi  c  uae  rne  grace  oi  gramuae.  we  are  loiu  rear  -  g^  ^^e  Minutes,  answer  these  questions  in  the 

cles  would  relax  again,  and  he  would  lie  limp  i_  xl„  „x  twenty  years  ago.  But  when  first  mtreduced  Episcopal,  one  Lutheran,  a  meeting-house  for  there  is  no  “thank  you”  in  the  Burmese  vo-  ..p^gtive  Moreover  at  no  time  as  a  rule  has 

and  flexible  upon  the  waves.  With  the  lessen-  Pane  Muzon  ^  by  the  people  of  New  England,  scarcely  any-  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  a  German  Reformed  cabulary,  whatever  the  gifts  present^  or  deeds  theclear.convincingsermon.withouttheat- 

ing  of  the  distance,  the  excitement  increased.  ^  body  in  that  section  observed  Christmas  Day,  church,  and  the  largest  Roman-  Catholic  of  kinda^s  volunteered,  no  responsive  “thank  mosphere  of  believers  filled’  with  the  Holy 

Now  we  are  almost  up  to  our  victim.  Every  and  hence.  Thanksgiving  Day  was  there  ob-  church  in  the  county.  West  Bay  City  is  a  dis-  •  ®’®^®®wi6age8  reem,  as  7  such  acts  or  Qhost  surrounding  sinners,  had  much  immedi- 

nerve  is  tense;  we  hardly  breathe.  Each  eye  MOUNT  UTSAYANTHA.  served  not  only  as  an  occasion  upon  which  to  tinct  corporation  from  Bay  City,  though  the  ?  p£x  Tf^^up®^  AlonffThe  strppts  ate  effect.  With  that  atmosphere  a  few  per¬ 
is  fixed,  with  that  steady,  baleful  glare  of  the  Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  render  public  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  iron  bridge  connecting  the  two  cities  is  now  of^Bu?mese  cities  are  covered  stands,  on  which  gp^^ns'^to^fnn^erl 

crouching  tiger,  upon  that  lithe,  unconscious  have  spent  the  Summer  in  the  beautiful  village  bountiful  harvestand  the  blessings  of  the  year,  made  free,  which  will  make  them  substantially  are  placed  everyday  stone  jars  or  catties  of  consenting  Church  Give  tire  preacher  if  he 

form.  Fear  of  disturbing  his  slumbers  deep-  of  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  at  the  western  terminus  of  but  also  as  a  social  festival  and  a  time  for  fam-  one  for  business  and  social  purposes.  A  great  fresh  drinking  water,  for  the  use  of  passing  g  good  or  even  a  susceptible  man,  th’e  spir- 

ens  into  positive  dread.  Each  trifling  noise  is  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad,  will  recognize  ily  reunions.  Gradually,  however,  the  old  amount  of  good  building  is  going  up  on  each  travellers.  But  no  kindness  to  weary- worn  frual  atmosphere  of  forty  years  ago,  at  its  best, 

exaggerated  tenfold  by  our  anxiety.  Our  ca-  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  article  as  the  Puritan  prejudice  against  the  commemoration  side  of  the  river,  and  pavements  and  sewerage  peopl®  in  n^d  of  refreshing,  prompted  the  anfl  the  same  results  would  be  seen,  on  the  av- 
noe  seems  so  large  that  he  must  wake  to  see  it,  name  of  a  high  peak  just  east  of  the  village,  of  Christmas  has  given  way,  and  now  that  joy-  are  progressing.  Our  Presbyterian  Church  in  hnf  tn  ^>!  If  mpri^  erage,  from  the  same  causes. 


body  in  that  section  observed  Christmas  Day,  church,  and  the  largest  Roman-  Catholic  of  kinda^a  volunteered,  no  responsive  “thank  mosphere  of  believers  filled’  with  the  Holy 

and  hence.  Thanksgiving  Day  was  there  ob-  church  in  the  county.  West  Bay  City  is  a  dis-  ^2.®  .  acknowledges  reem,  as  ml  such  acts  or  Qhost  surrounding  sinners,  had  much  immedi- 

MOUNT  UTSAYANTHA.  served  not  only  as  an  occasion  upon  which  to  tinct  corporation  from  Bay  City,  though  the  the^flirerr  ^  ate  effect.  With  that  atmosphere  a  few  per- 

Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  render  public  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  iron  bridge  connecting  the  two  cities  is  now  of^Bu?mese  cities  are  covered  stands,  on  which  gPPJoSs'^tf^fnnwI InTh'f 

ave  spent  the  Summer  in  the  beautiful  village  bountiful  harvestand  the  blessings  of  the  year,  made  free,  which  will  make  them  substantially  are  placed  everyday  stone  jars  or  catties  of  ®X„“ffHnf  PhPrAh  mup  firp  nrAxxchAr  if  hi 


noe  seems  so  miKt;  tuat  UC  wackc  W  DCC?  II/,  «  —ft**  JIAOV  ^0.01/  VI  Ixuo  VX  v./xxxaoi.*aac*n,  AAA..,,  vxau.u  JVJ-  —  -  I O*— —  ft.  -*  N,/AH*AV/AA  au  .  ^  .  .  .  .  .  .  -  J.|A  - - - 

and  the  ripple  of  the  waves  against  its  sides  Utsayantha  is  also  the  name  of  the  little  lake  ous  festival  of  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  celebrated  West  Bay  City  was  organized  from  the  Bay  •'  it  was  said  by  a  strong  Buddhist  “I  would  - 

sounds  like  the  roar  of  breakers.  Now  our  near  the  village  which  forms  the  head  of  the  almost  as  generally  by  the  people  of  New  Eng-  City  Church  in  1865,  by  Rev.  D,  B.  Campbell,  got  pull  my  own  brother  out  of  th’e  river  t<>  LITTLE  SINS, 

marksman  rises  silently  to  his  feet,  gun  in  Delaware  River.  Stamford  is  1,765  feet  above  land  as  by  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  recently  deceased.  Its  pastors  after  him  were  keep  him  from  drowning,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Mr.  Moody  gave  the  children  in  Glasgow, 

hand;  the  steersman  turns  the  canoe  so  as  to  tide,  and  the  summit  of  Mount  Utsayantha  rises  It  is  Christmas— not  Thanksgiving  Day— that  Rev.  Mr.  Sandford,  gone  after  more  “  Cultus  ” ;  merit  itwi.uld  bring  me.”  It  is  considered  a  Scotland,  a  striking  object-lesson  in  one  of  the 

Krino’tRp  cni  an  nnr  nnrf  hnw  -  thfl  nartxllinir  1.700  feet  above  the  village.  Tf.  has  innxr  haan  should  be  the  crcat  social  festival  of  the  vear.  Rev.  L.  W.  Chauman.  and  Rev.  D.  L.  Munro.  Rreat  privilege  for  a  man  to  have  his  gift  ac-  recent  cliildren’s  meetings  in  that  city.  Pro- 


LITTLE  SINS. 

Mr.  Moody  gave  the  children  in  Glasgow, 


bring  the  seal  on  our  port  bow;  the  paddling  1,700  feet  above  the  village.  It  has  long  been  should  be  the  great  social  festival  of  the  year.  Rev.  L.  W.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  D.  L.  Munro.  great  privilege  for  a  man  to  have  his  gift  ac-  rec^t  childr^  s  meetings  in  that  city.  Pro- 
ceases;  there  is  a  moment  of  breathless  sus-  a  point  of  interest  to  the  people  of  this  locality  for  the  glad  and  affectionate  reunions  of  sepa-  Brother  Munro  is  very  happy  in  his  work.  ^Lnrp^s  mprit  whke^thre^  he^paW  them  out^amone^the 

pense.  The  seal  suddenly  awaking,  snorts  his  as  affording  a  magnificent  view.  From  a  ledge  rated  families,  all  over  the  land  and  all  over  This  brick  church  will  be  the  best  edifice  al-  Fjjvery  morning  early  the  priests  in  yellow  audience  until  the  white  threads  were  stretch- 

surprise,  and  throws  up  his  flippers  to  dive;  of  rocks  on  the  western  verge  of  the  summit  the  earth.  Thanksgiving  Day  should  be  what  together  in  the  Saginaw  Presbytery.  robes  attended  by  small  boys  bearing  large  o<l  along  the  galleries  and  from  bench  to  bench, 

but  he  is  a  second  too  late— the  shower  of  buck-  the  eye  ranges  over  several  counties.  From  it  was  originally  designed  to  be— a  day  upon  A  Dedication.  lacquered  bowls  and  trays,  walk  through  the  He  gave  no  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this 

shot  strikes  his  head,  and  he  floats  unconscious  the  eastern  verge,  through  the  openings  of  the  which  to  render  to  God  the  homage  and  grati-  Going  straight  west  on  a  section  line,  eigh-  streets  seeking  their  daily  food.  They  say  not  procedure  until  the  process  was  completed, 

on  the  sea!  Then  all  haste  is  made  to  reach  underbrush  one  could  catch  glimpses  of  a  tude  of  the  heart  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  teen  miles,  you  reach  Midland  City  in  Midland  a  word,  but  the  devoted  parishioner  beckons  and  by  that  time  the  curio^y  of  ree  children 

him  ere  he  sinks.  The  forked  harpoon  is  landscape  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  extent,  their  season,  and  for  the  manifold  mercies  of  county-called  Midland,  because  it  to  midland,  br?ak  that  thread ’’’ aSed'M?^^^^^ 

launched,  and  the  bleeding  prey  dragged  into  stretcMng  far  across  the  Hudson  valley.  the  year.  Itshould  wme  therefore  in  A^umn,  being  the  geographical  center  of  Michigan,  as  to  the^boys  ti  carry  for’him!’  It  is^ given,  and  yes,”  came  from  all  parts  of  the  hail.  “^Breakit 

the  canoe.  Silence  gives  place  to  noisy  exulta-  During  the  last  Winter  and  Spring  Col.  R.  as  soon  as  the  harvests  are  gathered,  and  while  to  its  lower  peninsula.  For  some  years  we  had  received  in  silence.”  No  thanks  are  expected  to  bits  then,”  said  Mr.  Moody,  and  in  an  instant 

tlon.  Tongues  tired  of  the  enforced  silence,  W.  Ruliffson — now  past  eighty — conceived  the  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  still  fresh  in  their  there  a  very  promising  church,  which  built  or  given.  the  thread  was  torn  to  pieces.  Then  Mr. 

all  wag  at  once,  rejoicing  over  the  easy  victory,  plan  of  erecting  a  tower  on  the  extreme  sum-  knowledge  of  the  bounties  which  God  has  con-  and  dedicated  with  much  hard  work,  an  edifice  But  so  they  lay  up  merit,  and  by  such  ^cu-  Moody  went  on  :  “Although  that  thread  is  a 

The  sails  are  set,  and  we  push  out  to  sea.  mit  of  the  mountain.  In  the  execution  of  his  ferred  upon  them;  and  not  long  after  in  Win-  for  worship.  One  day  the  lightning  attacked  mulation,  hope  to  obtain  what?  The  bliss  of  very  little  thing,  a  thing  which  even  a  child 

But  my  feelings  change  with  sudden  revul-  purpose  he  associated  with  him  two  energetic  ter,  when  all  the  grateful  associations  of  Au-  this  building,  and  came  near  demolishing  it.  jieaven?  Ah  no,  ^ly  to  “  Nigban,  or  annihi-  can  break,  I  could  bind  the  strongest  i^n  with 

1  X  »  jx  I  XU  1  XL  •  1  J  -x  ui  L  J  nnJ  Ha  friilfa  havA  tmaRAxl  nnraxr  x  »x  «  xL..  ij  i  x  :  xl  «  ux  i  jjj  lation.  And  SO  the  Buddliist  lavishcs  gifis  it.  I  could  wind  It  round  and  round  him  until 

Sion  as  I  creep  forward  to  examine  the  victim,  young  men.  By  their  indomitable  push  and  tumn  and  its  fruits  have  passed  away,  and  After  ^e  lightning  came  the  fire,  which  did  ^gg^^  sacrifices,  that  he  may  finally  have  he  was  a  helpless  prisoner,  and  he  could  never 

whose  short,  dry  death-sobs  have  not  yet  oeas-  perseverance  they  succeeded  in  grading  a  good  Winter  demolish  it  utterly.  The  little  flock,  reduced  the  boon  of  beinir  counted  out  of  existence.  Is  break  it  and  escape.”  Following  up  on  this 


whose  short,  dry  death-sobs  have  not  yet  oeas-  perseverance  they  succeeded  in  grading  a  good  Winter  demolish  it  utterly.  The  little  flock,  reduced  the  boon  of  being  counted  out  of  existence.  Is  break  it  and  escaV*-”  Following  up  on  this 

ed.  The  first  glance  shows  two  large,  liquid,  carriage  road  to  the  very  top,  and  by  the  Fourth  ••  Reigns  tremondous  o  er  the  conquered  year.”  by  removals,  were  cast  down  and  stunned,  so  such  a  religion  worthy  to  be  called  the  “Light  line  Mr.  Moody  gave  a  short  and  impressive 

gazelle-like  eyes,  with  agony  and  reproach  in  of  July  the  road  and  tower  were  ready  for  vis-  For  these  and  other  good  reasons  that  might  that  for  some  four  or  five  years  they  scarcely  of  Asia”?  Rather,  is  it  not  darkness?  The  talk  on  little  sins,  retaining  the  children’s  seri- 

them.  The  shapely  head  is  thrown  back,  the  itors.  The  tower  was  formally  opened  to  the  be  presented,  it  is  evident  that  the  last  week  of  uttered  a  cry.  But  some  two  years  ago  or  a  Burmese  express  no  gratitude  to  each  other,  ous  and  eager  attention  to  the  close, 
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THE  ANOINTING  AT  BETHANY. 

The  Liesson :  Mark  teiv.  1-11. 

I.  After  two  days  was  the  feast  of  tbe  passorer,  and  of 
nnlearened  bread :  and  tbe  cblef  priests  and  tbe  scribes 
MOSbt  how  they  might  take  him  by  craft,  and  put  him  to 

dealli. 

X  But  they  said.  Not  on  the  feast  day,  lest  there  be  an 
aproar  of  the  people. 

S.  And  being  in  Bethany,  In  the  bouse  of  Simon  the  leper, 
as  he  sat  at  meat,  there  came  a  woman  haring  an  alabaster 
hex  of  ointment  of  spikenard  very  precious ;  and  she  brake 
the  box.  and  poured  It  on  his  head. 

t.  And  there  were  some  that  had  indignation  within  them- 
•od  said.  Why  was  this  waste  of  the  ointment  made  T 

s.  Por  It  might  hare  been  sold  for  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  pence,  and  hare  been  given  to  the  poor.  And  they 
murmured  against  her. 

A.  And  Jesus  said.  Let  her  alone;  why  trouble  ye  her  f 
she  hath  wrought  a  good  work  on  mo. 

T.  For  ye  bare  the  poor  with  you  always,  and  whenso- 
OTor  ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good ;  but  me  ye  hare  not 
always. 

8.  She  hath  done  what  she  could :  she  Is  come  atorehand 
to  anoint  my  body  to  the  burying. 

t.  Terlly  I  say  unto  you.  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall 
be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  this  also  that  she 
hath  done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her. 

1*.  And  Judas  Iscariot,  one  of  the  twelve,  went  unto  tbe 
chief  priests,  to  betray  him  unto  them. 

II.  And  when  they  beard  It.  they  were  glad,  and  promis¬ 
ed  to  give  him  money.  And  he  sought  how  he  might  oon- 
Tenlently  betray  him. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTREDOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “She  hath  done  what  she  could.” 
— Mark  xlv,  8. 

Home  Text — “What  shall  I  render  unto  the 
lordf” — Psa.  cxvi.  12. 

In  connection  with  this  lesson  read  Matt.  xxvi. 
8-16;  John  xii.  2-8. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  determined 
efforts  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  accomplish  the  death 
of  Christ  (verses  1  and  2)  are  represented  as  taking 
place  two  days  before  the  Passover,  while  the 
anointing  by  Mary  occurred  (according  to  John) 
six  days  before  the  Passover,  probably  on  the 
Sabbath.  Mark,  therefore,  does  not  follow  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  which  we  find  observed  more  close¬ 
ly  by  John. 

Yebses  1,  2.  “After  two  days.”  The  plotting 
here  spoken  of  was  probably  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing.  The  feast  of  the  Passover  commemorated 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bopdage. 
It  commenced  with  the  paschal  supper,  and  contin¬ 
ued  seven  days. — Exod.  xii.  3-28 ;  1  Cor.v.  7, 8.  The 
chief  priests  and  scribes  had  been  previously  seek¬ 
ing  to  entrap  the  Saviour  by  ingenious  questions, 
so  as  to  obtain  some  foundation  for  an  accusation 
against  Him  before  the  Roman  tribunal,  but  they 
had  failed  in  every  attempt.  These  repeated  fail¬ 
ures  only  increased  their  hatred  to  Him,  and 
now  they  determined  to  get  Him  into  their  power 
by  subtilty,  and  then  it  will  be  easy  to  make  a 
false  accusation  against  Him,  and  secure  His  con¬ 
viction  and  death.  A  secret  meeting  therefore 
was  held  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  (Matt.  xxvi. 
3),  at  which  not  only  the  chief  priests  and  scribes, 
but  the  elders  of  the  people,  were  present  (Matt, 
xxvi.  3).  The  only  difficulty  In  the  way  of  their 
success  was  the  esteem  in  which  Jesus  was  held 
by  the  common  people.  They  knew  Him  to  be  a 
holy  man ;  they  had  listened  to  His  teachings  and 
witnessed  His  miracles,  and  if  the  Sanhedrim 
were  to  seize  Him  publicly,  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitudes  would  be  with  the  prisoner,  and  an 
attempt  at  rescue  was  probable.  It  was  very  pol¬ 
itic,  therefore,  for  these  plotting  enemies  to  re¬ 
solve  that  the  seizure  of  the  Innocent  One  must 
not  be  on  the  feast  day,  for  then  Jerusalem  would 
be  crowded,  and  an  uproar  was  almost  a  certainty 
did  they  attempt  to  carry  out  their  designs. 

Vebsb  3.  Who  was  this  “Simon  the  leper”  ? 
We  do  not  know,  except  that  he  was  a  citizen  of 
Bethany,  was  doubtless  a  man  of  wealth,  and  had 
been  formerly  afflicted  with  the  leprosy.  He  was 
certainly  not  a  leper  at  this  timj,  for  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  given  this 
entertainment,  and  presided  at  the  table.  We  are 
forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  his  leprosy 
had  been  healed  by  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
ATopnet  Of  Sfizareth,  and  this  feast  was  probably 
intended  as  an  expression  of  his  grateful  love. 
There  Is^n  ©jd  lege'.d  which  makes  Simon  the 
father  Lazarus,  and  some  have  even  supposed 
that  he  ^as  the  husband  of  Martha.  But  this  is 
only  foolieh  conjecture.  We  only  know  that  he 
was  SimoQ  the  leper,  and  that  he  retained  the 
name  of  |iig  former  humiliating  disease,  as  Mat- 

Iilled  Matthew  the  publican  (Matt.  x.  3). 

3W  who  any  of  the  other  guests  were  ? 
turning  to  John  xii.  2,  we  find  that  Mar- 
•esent,  and  “served  ”  at  the  table.  Some 
sd  from  this,  that  the  two  families  must 
on  very  intimate  terms,  and  very  likely 
Ives.  This  may  bo  tnie,  and  yet  a  bet- 
ation  Is  that  the  serving  by  Martha  was 
impulse  of  love  to  her  Master.  Even  if 
m  a  strange  house  to  her,  I  have  no 
t  she  would  have  found  a  way  to  serve 
she  so  fondly  loved.  There  was  another 
ist  among  the  guests,  and  his  presence 
le  the  occasion  one  of  remarkable  sig- 
It  was  Lazarus,  who  had  been  dead, 
uau  risen  again  at  the  bidding  of  the  “  Resur¬ 
rection”  and  the  “Life.”  “Silent,  and  solemn, 
and  self-involved,  we  may  suppose  this  dead  man, 
restored  to  life  for  a  long  time  afterwards ;  cer¬ 
tainly  so  now,  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  raised 
him ;  between  the  raised  Lazarus  and  the  healed 
leper,  the  Lord  probably  sits,  as  between  two  tro¬ 
phies  of  His  glory.”  It  was  during  the  feast  that 
“  a  woman  ”  approaches  the  Saviour,  having  in 
her  hand  “an  alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  spike¬ 
nard  very  precious.”  From  John  xii.  3  we  learn 
that  the  name  of  this  woman  was  Mary,  and  that 
she  was  the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus.  Are 
wo  to  understand  that  this  account  of  anointing  is 
identical  with  that  recorded  in  Luke  vii.  36-38  ? 
No,  although  the  two  accounts  are  alike  in  three 
particulars : 

1.  Jesus  was  eating  at  the  house  of  one  Simon. 

2.  He  was  anointed  in  that  house,  while  at  the 
table. 

3.  He  was  anointed  by  a  woman. 

But  the  accounts  differ  in  more  particulars : 

1.  The  anointing  recorded  by  Luke  took  place  in 
Oapemaum,  while  that  of  our  lesson  was  in  Beth¬ 
any. 

2.  The  one  was  in  the  early  part  of  His  minis¬ 
try  ;  the  other  at  its  close. 

3.  The  Simon  of  Capernaum  was  an  unbelieving 
Pharisee,  and  his  motive  in  inviting  Jesus  to  his 
table  was  probably  curiosity.  The  Simon  of  Beth¬ 
any  had  been  healed  of  the  leprosy  by  Jesus,  and 
was  undoubtedly  a  happy  believer. 

4.  The  womap  of  Bethany  who  anointed  her 
Master  was  Mary,  Martha’s  sister;  but  the  name 
of  the  woman  of  Capernaum  is  not  recorded. 

5.  We  are  distinctly  told  that  the  anointing  in 
Capernaum  was  by  a  sinful  woman,  while  that  in 
Bethany  was  by  her  who  had  “chosen  the  good 
psirt,”  and  who  loved  to  sit  at  Jesus’  feet. 

What  was  this  “  alabaster  box  ”  ?  It  was  a  vase, 
rather  than  what  the  class  would  understand  by 
the  word  “  box.”  It  was  constructed  in  the  form 
of  a  vial,  with  a  long  neck.  Sometimes  these 
vases  were  made  of  glass,  stone,  gold,  and  onjrx ; 
but  in  this  Instance  it  was  made  of  alabaster.  It 
was  a  very  costly  vase,  and  it  contained  very  pre¬ 
cious  ointment.  It  was  called  spikenard,  because 
it  was  extracted  from  an  odoriferous  plant  called 
“Nard” — anointment  celebrated  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity.  The  blossom  of  this  plant 
was  shaped  like  an  ear  of  com.  We  are  not  in¬ 
formed  whether  Mary  first  made  her  appearance 
in  the  room  as  she  approached  her  Master,  or 
whether  she  had  been  sitting  at  the  table,  and 
suddenly  arose  to  carry  out  her  mission  of  love. 
I  think  that  the  latter  supposition  is  the  most 
probable.  As  she  came  near  where  the  Saviour 
was  reclining,  she  broke  the  box — that  is,  the 
neck  of  the  alabaster  vase — and  then  poured  the 
fragrant  contents  upon  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus. 
Mark  says  that  she  anointed  His  head,  and  John 
that  she  anointed  His  feet — the  natural  inference 


being  that  she  poured  the  spikenard  on  both  His 
head  and  feet. 

Yebses  4, 6.  In  the  account  by  John,  it  is  Judas 
who  protests,  with  a  show  of  indignation,  against 
the  act  of  Mary;  and  John  explains  his  motive, 
which  was  avarice.  Judas  was  the  treasurer  of 
the  apostolic  company,  and  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  a  large  part 
of  the  money  entrusted  to  him  (John  xii.  6). 
When  he  saw  the  value  of  the  ointment  which 
Mary  was  pouring  on  the  head  of  Jesus,  he  covet¬ 
ed  the  money  which  had  thus  been  expended,  and 
so  he  pretended  to  a  great  sympathy  for  the  poor. 
It  is  probable  that  others  of  the  disciples,  carried 
away  by  the  words  of  Judas  and  deceived  by  him, 
joined  in  the  murmuring,  though  less  boldly.  The 
word  “waste  ”  signifies  destruction,  or  a  throwing 
away  of  that  which  is  costly  for  no  purpose.  We 
leam  from  John  that  there  was  a  pound  of  spike¬ 
nard,  or  about  twelve  ounces  avoirdupois  weight. 
This  was  a  very  unusual  quantity,  and  its  value 
was  three  hundred  pence,  or  about  $35  in  our  cur¬ 
rency. 

Yebses  6-8.  Notice  in  what  mild  and  beautiful 
words  Jesus  replied  to  the  murmuring  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples.  They  had  not  only  murmured,  but  they 
had  spoken  to  Mary  in  stem,  reproving  language, 
and  hence  Jesus  first  bids  them  to  “  let  her  alone.” 
He  then  cbmmendswhat  she  had  done  as  “  a  good 
work,”  that  is,  a  timely  and  proper  act.  He  tells 
them,  that  as  regards  charity  to  the  poor,  they 
will  have  abundant  opportunities  for  such  work, 
but  as  regards  Himself,  He  was  to  be  with  them 
but  a  brief  season,  and  therefore  while  care  for 
the  poor  was  a  duty,  a  greater  duty  then  was  to¬ 
wards  Him,  their  Master  and  Lord.  He  then  ten¬ 
derly  recognizes  Mary’s  motive  of  love  which 
prompted  her  to  anoint  Him,  and  proceeds  to  give 
to  her  act  a  deeper  meaning  than  Mary  herself 
had  thought  of.  She  had  thought  only  of  the  debt 
she  owed  to  Him,  both  for  restoring  her  brother 
to  life,  and  for  the  spiritual  liberty  into  which  He 
had  led  her  soul  by  His  teaching.  Her  act  was, 
as  Olshausen  expresses  it,  “  the  extravagance  of 
love,”  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  ointment  she 
probably  spent  all  that  she  possessed.  But  Jesus 
shows  how  she,  though  unconsciously,  had  antici¬ 
pated  His  burial.  It  was  customary,  when  pre¬ 
paring  bodies  for  the  tomb,  to  anoint  them  with 
myrrh  and  aloes,  and  Mary  had  simply  anointed 
His  body,  before  death,  with  the  most  precious 
spikenard. 

Yebse  9.  The  word  “Gospel”  in  this  verso 
signifies  the  Gospel  as  related  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah.  See  Mark  i.  15,  xiii.  10.  By  the 
“  whole  world  ”  we  are  to  understand  the  known 
or  habitable  world.  “  For  a  memorial  of  her  ”  or 
remembrance.  The  thought  is  that  by  her  act  of 
love,  Mary  had  erected  to  herself  a  monument 
which  would  be  as  lasting  as  the  Gospel.  From 
generation  to  generation  this  prophesy  has  been 
fulfilled.  You  who  teach  this  lesson,  will  aid  in 
its  fulfilment,  and  down  to  the  end  of  time,  this 
touching  story  will  bo  repeated,  as  a  memorial  of 
Mary,  and  as  an  inspiration  to  a  life  of  loving  and 
entire  consecration. 

Why  did  not  Judas  appreciate  the  affectionate 
heart  of  Mary  ?  Because  he  had  no  love  for  the 
Master.  Judas  wanted  the  money  in  his  purse, 
but  there  was  no  room  for  Jesus  in  his  heart. 
Why  did  the  murmuring  of  the  disciples  trouble 
Mary  ?  It  is  always  painful  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  the  cold  words  of  rebuke  were  unexpected, 
and  wounded  her  heart,  which  was  full  of  love  to 
Christ.  How  did  Mary’s  sorrow  affect  Jesus,  who 
had  enough  sorrow  of  His  own  to  think  of  ?  He 
was  troubled  in  her  trouble,  for  His  was  an  unself¬ 
ish  sympathy.  “In  all  their  afflictions.  He  was 
afflicted.”  Notice  the  contrast  between  the  words 
of  Judas  and  those  of  Jesus  to  Mary.  The  former 
accused  her  of  a  wasteful  and  wrong  deed,  but  the 
latter  commended  her  for  a  noble  and  beautifully 
significant  work.  It  matters  little  how  we  are 
misunderstood  by  Iben,  if  we  are  commended  by 
the  Lord  of  Glory.  Did  Mary  anoint  the  Saviour 
in  order  to  gain  this  tribute  of  praise  from  His 
lips  ?  O  no.  She  never  had  one  thought  of  her¬ 
self  in  the  purchase  of  the  ointment,  but  only  of 
her  Divine  Friend.  A  “gracious  glance”  was  the 
most  that  she  looked  for.  And  because  she  did 
not  seek  her  own  honor,  but  gave  her  all  to  her 
Lord,  she  will  be  known  and  praised  throughout 
all  time.  “She  hath  done  what  she  could.”  All 
Jesus  asks  of  us  is  to  do  what  we  can.  He  does 
not  demand  of  His  disciples  impossibilities,  nor 
does  He  measure  our  work  by  the  work  of  another. 
But  He  does  ask  the  consecration  of  ourselves  to 
Him,  our  bodies  and  souls,  our  wealth  and  time. 
He  expects  us  to  lay  upon  His  altar,  keeping  no¬ 
thing  back.  Now  some  church  members  give  Him 
only  the  formal  worship.  Others  do  for  Him  the 
little  things  which  necessitate  no  self-denial. 
But  the  only  offering  which  is  of  value  to  Him  is 
that  which  costs  something — the  only  service  istliat 
which  is  prompted  by  the  passion  of  adoring  love. 
Mary  broke  the  alabaster  vase,  and  the  perfume 
filled  the  house  of  Simon,  When  our  hearts  break 
at  His  feet,  and  love  pours  forth  the  rich  sacrifice 
of  gratitude  and  faith,  then  we  do  our  part  toward 
filling  the  world  with  the  sweet  fragrance  of  a  true 
piety.  Jesus  honored  Mary  with  this  wonderful 
commendation,  and  this  prophecy  of  an  eternal  re¬ 
membrance.  And  He  always  honors  those  who 
honor  Him.  Every  word  wo  speak  for  Him,  ev¬ 
ery  act  from  the  impulse  of  love,  every  struggle 
with  temptation,  that  our  hearts  may  be  pure  for 
His  indwelling,  every  cup  of  cold  water,  every 
broken  box  of  ointment.  He  sees,  and  they  are  all 
recorded  in  His  book  of  remembrance.  It  will  be 
a  glorious  thing  by-and-by  if  we  have  the  praise  of 
Jesus,  even  though  human  praise  never  fell  on  our 
ears. 

Yebses  10-11.  Wo  have  in  these  verses  the  sad 
story  of  the  betrayal  by  Judas  Iscariot.  Some 
have  thought  that  it  was  tbe  rebuke  of  Jesus 
which  embittered  Judas,  so  that  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  he  went  and  made  this  shameful  proposal 
to  the  Sanhedrim.  But  according  to  John's  ac¬ 
count,  the  betrayal  was  determined  upon  early  in 
the  week,  and  the  closing  sentence  of  our  lesson 
gives  the  same  Impression,  that  it  was  a  cool  and 
premeditated  act.  See  Matt.  xxvi.  16.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  the  gentle  though  searching  words 
of  Christ  could  have  produced  such  an  effect  on 
the  mind  of  Judas,  except  as  we  couple  with  this 
rebuke  others  of  the  same  character  by  which 
Judos  knew  that  Jesus  was  acquainted  with  the 
blackness  of  his  heart.  From  Matt.  xxvi.  15  we 
learn  that  he  was  prompted  by  avarice  as  well  as 
revenge,  in  the  proposal  to  the  chief  priests.  The 
price  which  he  received  was  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
or  about  $18  in  our  currency. 

I  would  close  the  lesson  with  the  earnest  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  class.  Have  you  done  what  you  could 
for  Jesus  ?  Impress  on  the  scholars’  hearts  the 
truth  of  the  richness  of  His  love  for  each  of  them ; 
how  He  loved  them  when  they  did  not  love  Him ; 
how  He  left  the  glories  of  the  Godhead  and  took 
upon  Himself  the  body  of  fiesh,  and  suffered  and 
died  the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross,  bearing 
the  sins  of  the  world,  that  He  might  close  the 
gates  of  hell  and  open  the  gates  of  heavenly  bliss 
for  hell-deserving  sinners. 

“  I  gave  my  life  for  thee — 

What  hast  thou  given  to  me  ?  ” 


WORDS  WORTHY  0?  PONDERING. 

A  London  correspondent  of  the  Journal  de 
Geneve  recounts  an  interview  with  the  famous 
Cetewayo,  whom  England  proposes  to  reestab¬ 
lish  as  King  of  the  Zulus  of  Southern  Africa. 
The  following  is  a  resume  of  liis  conversation 
with  several  Europeans,  that  we  condense  iu 
translating  for  the  New  York  Freeman’s  Jour- 
nal : 

“  The  English  are  an  astonishing  people. 
They  have  wormed  out  of  nature  secrets  that 


have  baffled  the  greatest  magicians  of  Africa, 
and  have  set  them  to  work.  They  have  used 
heat  te  drive  carriages  outnumbering  herds 
of  cattle  over  iron  roads  at  wonderful  speed. 
They  send  messages  of  words  over  wires,  by 
fire,  all  over  the  world.  They  have  cities  of 
surpassing  magnificence.  They  make  light 
travel  as  a  fiuid  for  great  distances,  to  be 
burned  where  they  will.  They  make  water  to 
fiow  in  places  where  it  would  not.  Sheep, 
bullocks,  horses,  they  have  advanced  to  twice 
their  accustomed  bulk  and  force  and  value.” 
Then  the  African  chief,  rising  as  finishing  the 
interview,  and  towering  by  head  and  shoulders, 
physically,  over  all  his  European  auditors,  add¬ 
ed  :  “  Man  only  I  find  having  no  part  in  this 
general  perfectioning !  ” 

Is  there  not  food  for  thought  in  these  words 
of  the  African  king  ? 

THE  GRACE  OP  FIDELITY. 

I  know  of  no^race  more  needful  to  the  Sab- 
bath-school  teacher  than  the  humble  grace  of 
fidelity  that  marches  steadily  on  in  sunshine 
and  rain,  when  no  banners  are  waving,  and 
when  there  is  no  music  to  cheer  your  weary 
feet,  no  crowd  to  applaud  you,  simply  bent 
upon  duty,  loyally  true — this  is  one  of  the 
grandest  qualifications  for  a  Sunday-school 
teacher,  and  when  Brother  Worden  gets  out 
his  Sunday-school  Teacher’s  License,  I  hope  he 
will  be  sure  to  put  that  in,  for  it  brings  gran¬ 
deur  of  character,  and  brings  about  glorious 
results. 

“  Down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  the  old 
smith  keeps  hammering  away  at  the  cable- 
chain.  He  could  make  ten  more  links  a  day 
by  skimping  his  work  ;  but  each  link  must  be 
truly  wrought,  so  he  hammers  on,  in  and  out, 
through  the  long  days,  until  his  work  is  finish¬ 
ed  and  he  passes  away,  and  lies  under  the 
green  sod  in  the  churchyard.  The  chain,  too, 
passes,  until  it  is  found  upon  the  deck  of  a  no¬ 
ble  ship,  coiled  limp  and  rusty  around  an  an¬ 
chor,  and  the  passengers  march  up  and  down, 
spurning  it  with  their  feet  as  they  pass,  for  it 
seems  to  be  in  their  way.  But  the  day  of  sun¬ 
shine  goes  by.  The  night  comes  on.  The 
wind  whistles  in  growing  fury,  and  the  mad 
waves  leap  like  mountains.  The  yards  snap, 
the  masts  give  way,  the  vessel  is  driven  a  waif 
on  the  raging  sea,  until  in  the  light  of  the 
morning-dawn  a  howling  reef,  looms,  before 
which  the  vessel  drifts,  a  hopeless  wreck. 
Little  bower  anchor,  great  bower  are  gone, 

‘  Stand  by,  men ;  let  go  the  sheet  anchor !  ’ 
Out  it  falls  into  the  seething  surge,  still  limp 
and  listless  as  it  runs  out,  till  at  last  the  vessel 
is  brought  to  bay,  when  the  limp  chain  stands 
out  in  the  tempest  stiff  as  an  iron  bar,  so  taut 
it  seems  to  ring  a  song  of  triumph.  It  is  the 
old  blacksmith  fighting  the  storm.  .  Clink, 
clink,  clink,  he  hammers  on,  till  out  in  the 
night  it  is  one  man  againkt  sea,  wind,  and 
storm,  and  the  one  man  wins  because  fidelity 
is  his.  The  storm  passed  by,  the  skies  are 
clear,  and  three  hundred  men  gather  to  sing 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  deliverance.  Think 
you  the  old  blacksmith  hears  anybody  quote 
some  other  man  as  earning  the  meed  for  his 
faithful  work  ? 

“Teacher,  day  by  day  in  faithful  work  you 
are  forging  a  chain  that  holds  something  more 
precious  than  the  noblest  vessel  that  ever  float¬ 
ed  at  sea— the  human  soul ;  and  by  and  by, 
when  there  comes  some  furious  storm  of  temp¬ 
tation  with  its  mad  rage  to  drive  the  soul  on 
eternal  ruin,  that  which  you  have  wrought — 
your  faithful  work — is  stronger  than  cable- 
chain  with  links  of  steel  to  hold  that  soul 
steadfast  in  its  hour  of  trial,  and  when  it  is 
s^ved,  something  of  the  victory  is  yours.  To¬ 
night  there  sits  near  my  side  a  venerated 
father  who  was  my  teacher  in  my  youth,  and 
I  thank  God  that  the  lessons  I  caught  from  his 
sermons  and  his  teachings  in  Bible-class,  have 
been  to  me  an  anehor  chain  in  many  an  hour 
of  danger.” — Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls. 

A  STORY  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 

In  a  back  room  of  the  dilapidated  two-story 
frame  house  on  the  north  side  of  Congress  al¬ 
ley  lives  a  man  connected  in  a  singular  way 
with  a  great  tragedy.  The  name  of  this  man 
is  James  Williams.  He  is  the  man  whom  John 
Brown,  “  Ossawatomie  ”  Brown,  kissed  that 
fatal  day  in  December  when  he  was  hanged  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  a  martyr  for  a  grand  cause, 
the  first  hero  in  a  war  that  was  to  free  eight 
million  slaves. 

Williams  is  a  rather  good-looking  black 
man,  uneducated  and  illiterate,  who  drives  a 
coal  cart.  A  reporter  found  him  and  his  mo¬ 
ther  in  a  little  room  last  night. 

Mrs.  Williams  is  an  aunty  of  the  olden  type. 
She  had  a  black,  good-humored  face,  a  red 
and  yellow  bandana  tied  around  her  head,  and 
an  inordinate  desire  to  laugh  at  everything 
that  was  said.  She  was  more  than  willing  to 
talk,  and  pulling  out  a  little  stool,  told  the  re¬ 
porter  to  sit  down  and  she  would  tell  him  all 
she  knew  about  “  Massa  Brown.”  “  I  seed 
him  fust  a  long  time  before  the  war.  He  was 
down  in  Virginny,  where  he  used  to  treat  us 
slaves  mighty  kind.  We  were  powerful  fond 
of  him,  and  we  used  to  do  anything  he  wanted 
us  to.  My  massa’s  name  was  Lee ;  he  was 
kinfolks  of  old  Gineral  Lee  ;  and  was  a  mighty 
proud  mao.  He  usedn’t  to  like  to  see  Massa 
Brown  cornin’  round  among  the  darkies,  and 
once  he  ordered  him  off  the  place.  He  taught 
me  to  read  and  write,  Massa  Brown  did,  and 
gin  me  this  yer  Bible,”  and  the  old  woman 
showed  a  little  Bible  with  plain  leather  covers, 
and  leaves  that  showed  constant  using. 

“  He  kind  of  took  a  likin’  to  me  at  fust,  and 
told  me  more  than  once  he  would  see  that  I 
was  freed.  I  used  to  tell  him  that  he  had  to 
be  mighty  keerful,  fur  ef  he  was  ever  ketched 
it  would  b(fa  mighty  dark  day  for  him.  But 
Lordy !  he  wasn’t  askeered  of  nobody,  that 
man  warn’t,”  and  the  old  aunty’s  eyes  grew 
bright.  “  He  war  a  reg’lar  saint  out  of  heav¬ 
en,  and  no  mistake. 

“  When  he  came  back  there  to  the  Ferry 
just  before  the  war  and  proclaimed  freedom 
to  all  the  niggers,  I  wus  one  of  the  fust  to  go 
to  him.  Jimthar”  (alluding  to  her  stalwart 
son,  who  sat  on  the  bed  drinking  in  every  word 
his  mother  said),  “Jim  thar  was  just  a  baby — 
a  mighty  good-lookin’  boy  he  was — and  when 
I  left  Massa  Lee’s  I  took  him  in  my  arms.  I 
had  a  hard  time  gettin’  away.  We  was  watch¬ 
ed  closser’n  settin’  hens,  and  the  old  massa 
had  two  big  blood  hounds  to  track  runaway 
niggers.  I  tried  to  get  my  old  man  to  run 
away  wid  me,  but  he  wasn’t  gone  two  hours 
when  they  found  it  out.  I  heer’d  the  dogs  a 
howlin’  arter  me  over  the  hills,  and  I  knowed 
that  my  only  chance  was  to  get  down  in  the 
water.  I  got  down  to  the  river,  and  as  I  could 
swim  like  a  duck  I  put  my  duds  into  a  little 
bundle  and  swam  across.  We  lived  about  five 
miles  from  the  Ferry,  and  everybody  thar 
knowed  me,  or  leastwise  knowed  that  I  belong¬ 
ed  to  Massa  Lee.  Still  I  had  to  go  thar,  fur  I 
wanted  to  see  Massa  Brown.  Next  day  when  I 
got  thar  they  had  him  penned  up  in  that 
arsenal.  I  skulked  around  town  till  night,  and 
then  came  out  tryin’  to  get  somethin’  for  me 
and  Jim  thar.  But  the  first  man  I  asked  grab¬ 
bed  me  and  sent  for  Massa  Lee,  who  was  in 
town  lookin’  for  me.  I  was  sent  home  the 
next  day  and  whipt. 

“I  never  heard  tell  what  had  become  of 
Massa  Brown  till  the  day  they  told  me  he  was 
to  hang.  Missus  said  she  wanted  to  see  the 
traitor  hung.  I  went  in  with  her.  You  just 
oughter  seen  the  way  us  poor  niggers  cried 
when  he  came  out  all  bound  up.  I  stood  right 
in  the  way  and  was  blubberin’  and  takin’  on, 
and  he  jest  looked  at  me  in  the  kind  way  he 
had  with  us  niggers,  and  tried  to  lay  his  hand 
on  my  head,  but  couldn’t  on  account  of  the 
ropes,  and  he  muttered  somethin’  in  a  low 
tone.  Then  I  held  up  Jim  there,  and  he  put 
his  face  right  down  and  kissed  that  little  nig¬ 
ger  thar  on  the  forehead.  And  then  he  jest 
walked  right  up  to  the  scaffold  and  made  a 
little  speech.  You  just  ought  to  see  the  crowd 
cry.  Missus  just  wept  like  it  was  some  kin¬ 
folks.  The  niggers  hollored  right  out.  He 
knowed  most  of  ’em  and  had  been  kind  to  all. 
Some  of  them  said  he  was  the  best  friend  they 
had,  and  now  he  was  gone.”  Here  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  great  emancipator  overcame  the 
old  woman  and  she  wept  quietly. 

When  she  stopped  the  reporter  asked  her 
what  kind  of  a  looking  man  Brown  was. 

“He  was  a  big  man  with  a  white  face  and 
powerful  looking  eyes.  He  could  jest  look 


right  through  you.  He  had  a  funny  kind  of  a 
voi|ce.  I  never  heard  any  man  who  could  talk 
so  ioft  and  talk  so  hard  when  he  wanted  to.  I 
newer  saw  him  laugh.” — Louisville  Commercial. 


!  ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

1  I 

The  Mississippi  cotton  mills  turn  out  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  varieties  of  goods. 

iJaroness  Burdett-Coutts-Bartlett  is  said  to 
o  wn  the  smallest  pony  in  the  world.  It  stands 
thirteen  inches  high,  and  is  five  years  old. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  to  fill  flannel  bags  for 
the  sick-room  with  sand,  bran  will  answer  the 
purpose  very  well,  and  will  retain  the  heat  a 
long  time. 

A  huge  rattlesnake  recently  killed  in  Sumter 
county,  Fla.,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute.  It  measured  eight  feet  and 
two  inches  in  length. 

The  phrase  “  Mind  your  Ps  and  Qs,”  imply¬ 
ing  circumspection  in  behavior,  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  an  old  custom  in  taverns  of 
marking  on  the  wall  the  charges  for  drinks  by 
their  customers,  the  Ps  meaning  pints  and  the 
Qs  quarts. 

The  Agricultural  College  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
admits  women  pupils  at  its  Fall  term,  who  are 
given  a  special  course  of  study,  including  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  making  and  dairying  in  all  its 
branches. 

There  are  1000  charitable  institutions  in  Lon¬ 
don,  with  an  aggregate  income  of  no  less  than 
$20,660,000.  Of  these  eighty-two  are  hospitals 
and  forty-seven  dispensaries,  the  united  yearly 
receipts  of  which  reach  the  total  of  $2,685,000, 
or  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole. 

In  discussing  Christianity  and  Wages  in  The 
New  Englander,  Rev.  O.  A.  Kingsbury  says: 
The  fundamental  thing  in  all  this  is  the  proper 
adjustment  of  wages,  not  to  the  “  market 
price  ”  as  the  sole  foundation  of  estimate,  but 
to  the  real  need  of  the  wage  winner. 

Luther’s  last  will  and  testament,  purchased 
froui  a  rich  Hungarian  collector  by  Archduchess 
Maria  Dorothea,  and  presented  to  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  Church  of  Hungary,  is  to  be  deposited  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Pesth.  The  city  of 
Berlin  has  recently  purchased  a  collection  of 
some  5,000  objects  of  interest  connected  with 
Martin  Luther. 

Mr.  George  Dexter  of  Albany,  now  in  his  84th 
year,  has  had  one  exceptional  experience.  He 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  fifty  passengers  on  the 
first  trip  of  Robert  Fulton’s  steamboat  Cler¬ 
mont  from  Albany  to  New  York.  “  It  was  a 
trip  made  in  the  ordinary  time  of  thirty  hours,” 
he  said,  “  when  I  was  eight  years  old.  I  was 
accompanied  by  my  father.” 

A  strange  freak  of  lightning  occurred  recent¬ 
ly  in  the  case  of  Miss  Delia  Moncrieff  of  South 
Framingham,  Mass.  The  lightning  struck  the 
piazza  on  which  she  was  seated,  but  she  felt  no 
sensation,  and  was  unaware  of  any  effect  until 
later  she  discovered  burned  on  her  back  “  the 
perfect  picture  of  an  elm  tree  ”  that  grew  near 
the  piazza. 

A  foolish  young  lady  in  Philadelphia,  who 
was  wearing  a  handsome  new  dress,  the  sleeves 
of  which  fitted  as  tight  as  her  skin,  came  near 
losing  her  life.  In  attempting  to  remove  her 
waist,  the  cuff  of  one  sleeve  was  so  tightly 
wedged  against  a  blood  vessel  that  circulation 
was  arrested  and  she  fainted.  Her  fall'brought 
assistance,  and  the  sleeve  had  to  be  cut  open 
before  it  could  be  removed. 

Justice  Wm.  Ramsey  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  State,  who  sentenced  a  man  to  be 
hanged  on  Thursday,  said  to  an  inquiring  re- 

Eorter  of  the  Rochester  Post-Express  Jthat  he 
ad  never  been  able  to  ascertain  the  particular 
time  when  judges  commenced  to  order  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  capital  sentences  on  Friday  ;  that  for 
many  years  hangings  were  fixed  upon  any  day 
of  the  week  except  Sunday,  and  that  he  was 
convinced  that  the  custom  of  selecting  Friday 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

A.correspondent  of  The  Country  Gentleman 
says  he  is  often  surprised,  when  riding  through 
country  at  this  season,  at  finding  so  many 
rt^^jfj^TTnpIemeiits  aua  tnaemues  Exauatug  wTong 
thO  roadsides  and  in  fields,  exposed  to  the  dam- 
c'jAg  influences  of  sun  and  rain,  which  cause 
th^m  to  warp,  rust,  and  decay.  Such  neglect 
Is  simply  out-and-out  extravagance. 

A  cave  near  Beppo-Moura,  Japan,  had  not 
been  entered  by  any  one  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  owing  to  a  superstition  that  a  god  made 
his  abode  there,  and  would  punish  witli  death 
any  one  who  violated  his  privacy.  But,  says 
the  Echo  of  Japan,  one  of  the  tribe  of  doubters 
recently  ventured  in,  and  found  there  the  ver¬ 
itable  god  which  the  mass  of  mankind  worship. 
The  ground  was  strewed  with  nuggets  of  gold. 
A  prelirqinary  examination  has  since  been 
made,  which  shows  that  the  spot  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  rich  in  the  precious  metal. 

Tlie  body  of  Stephen  Girard  lies  in  a  sarco¬ 
phagus  in  the  vestibule  of  the  main  college 
building,  which  is  built  after  the  model  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  its  thirty-four  Corinthian  col¬ 
umns  measuring  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
fifty-five  feet  high,  and  cost  $15,000  each.  The 
college  opened  with  ninety-five  pupils  in  1848, 
and  the  running  expenses  were  but  $47,000  a 
year.  The  will  of  Girard  contemplated  only 
300  pupils  ;  there  are  at  present  1,100  boys  in 
the  institution,  and  it  requires  $3(55,000  a  year 
to  maintain  it,  or  $1,000  a  day.  This  pays  all 
salaries  of  teachers  and  officials,  and  provides 
heat,  light,  food,  and  clothing  of  the  inmates — 
in  fact,  every'  expense.  The  first  year  there 
were  five  teachers  ;  now  there  are  thirty-nine. 

An  Irish  woman  entered  one  of  the  National 
Banks  in  Providence  the  other  day',  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  check  at  the  cashier’s  desk.  The 
cashier  looked  at  her  and  said,  politely : 

‘  Madame,  you  must  get  identified.’  ‘  Faith, 
an’ what’s  that?’  ‘  Why,  you  see,  you  are  a 
stranger  to  me.  I  don’t  know  you.’  ‘Will 
thin.  I’m  proud  to  introjuce  mesilf  to  yez. 
My  name’s  Sary  MacFlinn,  an’  I’m  not  asham¬ 
ed  of  it!’  ‘Well,  but  you  see  I  cannot  tell 
whether  you  are  the  person  whose  name  is  on 
the  check,’  said  the  cashier,  too  polite  to  tell 
her  that  perhaps  she  was  lying  about  it,  ‘An’ 
what  did  ye  say  I  must  do?  ’  ‘ Identify  your¬ 
self,  Bring  some  one  here  that  knows  you.’ 
‘Indade!  An’  who  knows  me  better  than  I 
know  mesilf?’  The  cashier  paid  the  check 
without  another  word. 

According  to  a  writer  in  The  Cultivator,  if 
the  ground  has  been  tilled  so  as  to  make  a 
mellow  seed-bed,  there  is  danger  of  burying 
the  seed  too  deeply  if  a  drill  is  used,  unless  the 
roller  precedes  the  drill,  and  the  drill-teeth  are 
set  back  so  as  not  to  dig  too  deeply.  Rolling 
after  drilling  or  sowing  is  a  mistake.  'The 
compactness  of  the  soil  needed  for  wheat  is 
beneath,  and  not  on  the  surface.  Wheat  is 
usually  sown  more  thickly  than  is  advantage¬ 
ous  or  profitable.  Much  depends  on  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  soil,  the  more  fertile  requiring  not 
exceeding  one  bushel  to  five  pecks  per  acre. 
The  time  of  sowing  is  much  less  important 
than  the  condition  of  the  soil  as  to  compact¬ 
ness  and  fertility.  It  may  sometimes  be  good 
policy  to  sow  land  of  only  moderate  fertility 
early,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  Fall  growth  ; 
but  it  is  much  better  to  manure  more  heavily 
and  sow  later.  On  the  very  dryest  and  richest 
soils  very  late  sowing  is  the  best  for  securing 
heavy  yields  of  wheat. 

Dr.  Sturtevant,  Director  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  depth  to  which  the  potato  sends 
its  roots  after  food.  “  On  Aug.  5,”  he  says, 
“  we  selected  a  potato  plant  which  w^  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  high  ridge,  the  seed  having^  been 
planted  six  inches  deep,  and  by  digging  a 
trench  alongside  so  as  to  expose  a  section^  of 
the  soil,  and  then  washing  out  the  roots  with 
a  stream  of  water,  we  found  one  root  reaching 
thirty-four  inches  below  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
or  twenty-eight  inches  below  the  tubers,  or 
twenty-two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  between  the  ridges.  The  deeper  roots 
appeared  more  fibrous  than  those  that  were 
near  the  surface,  and  they  diminished  very 
little  in  size  after  attaining  a  distance  of  six 
inches  from  the  stem.  Very  few  roots  were 
found  above  the  tubers,  and  such  as  were 
found  were  short  and  thick.  The  soil  at  the 
extremity  of  the  lowest  roots  was  coarse  grav¬ 
el,  and  the  heavy  character  of  the  clay  upon 
which  the  potato  was  planted  rendered  it  diffl- 
cult  to  trace  the  finest  roots  in  their  positions. 


We  could  not  but  note  the  appearance,  as  if 
the  cooler  layers  of  the  soil  were  more  congen¬ 
ial  to  the  roots  of  the  potato  than  the  warmer 
upper  layers.” 

THOU  KNOWEST. 

Lord,  Thou  kiiowcst,  only  Thou, 

Just  how  to  lead. 

Just  what  cross  ’lis  best  I  bear, 

Just  what  lot  ’tis  mine  to  share. 

Just  what  I  need. 

Lord,  Thou  knowest,  only  Thou, 

J ust  what  is  best. 

’Mid  the  world’s  soul-wearing  fret, 

Burning  heat  or  chilling  wet, 

In  Thee  is  rest. 

Lord,  Thou  lovest,  and  Thy  love 
Doth  bring  no  smart. 

Dearest  earthly  love  may  fail ; 

Thine  outlasteth  every  gale. 

And  fills  the  heart. 

~Hannah  Coddingtou. 

Good  for  Babies. 

When  I  have  a  baby  at  breast  nothing  is  so  use¬ 
ful  for  quieting  my  own  and  baby’s  nerves  as 
Parker’s  Ginger  Tonic.  It  prevents  bowel  com¬ 
plaints,  and  is  belter  than  any  stimulant  to  give 
strength  and  appetite.— A  Newark  Mother. 

A  Valuable  Addition. 

Because  it  is  beneficial  to  the  scalp  and  adds  to 
personal  beauty  by  restoring  color  and  lustre  to 
gray  or  faded  hair,  is  why  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam 
is  such  a  popular  dressing. 

The  tenacity  with  which  people  abide  by  their 
early  faith  in  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best  blood  medi¬ 
cine  ever  used,  and  Is  not  approached  in  excellence 
by  any  new  candidate  for  public  favor. 


The  bauguage  of  Disease  Is  Pain.  Besiiond  to  It 
wisely  by  reinforcing  nature.  An  admirable  preparation 
for  this  purpose  Is  Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient.  It  ex- 
expels  all  acrid  matter  from  the  bowels,  regulates  the  liver, 
braces  the  nerves,  strengthens  tbe  digestive  organs,  dissi¬ 
pates  unwholesome  humors,  oools  the  blood,  and  puts  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  system  In  good  working  order 
without  Irritating  any  of  the  delicate  internal  membranes. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

The  Latest  Sunday  School  Song  Book. 


OUR  GLAD 


HOSANKA. 


This  collection  has  been  pronounced  by  tbe  highest  au¬ 
thorities  «nd  ablest  critics,  to  be  a  marked  Improvement 
on  the  many  books  heretofore  offered. 

It  contains  192  pages,  handsomely  printed. 

It  combines  339  hymns  with  music,  among  which  will  be 
found  some  of  the  choicest  standards.  The  tunes  are  fresh, 
attractive,  and  Impressive,  and  the  words  purely  devotional 
and  appropriate.  This  work  oan  be  used  to  advantage  In 
prayer  and  praise  meetings.  A  thorough  examination  of 
this  book  is  solicited  before  adopting  any  other. 

Price  per  100  copies,  board  covers,  $30. 

Single  copy  in  paper  covers,  by  mall,  25  cents. 

Specimen  pages  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

BIGLOT^  MAIN, 


70  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  VOKK. 


81  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Bible  Dictionarf,  lOc. 

Complete  encyclopedia  of  Bible  trutiie  and 
oarratlTee,  antifiuities.  tfeojtrurhy,  blog- 
~~p)iy.  and  natural  bistory ;  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words,  orii^inal  meaning-* 
2, iKiO  complete  articles;  over  500  colutung] 
nearly  lOu cuts;  postd  card  covers,  wir» 
•titcued.  To  any  addrem.  lOc.  postpalc 
Ad>o  eiAirht  other  choice  books  for  Mbbath- 
school  teachers  and  Ohiistiao  workers,  t^ 


getberformlnffourT  achers’  LI’  rary.  The 
whole  Bine  for  80c  I>sivld  C.  Cooky 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE 

PresbjteriaD  Board  of  PubliiAtioD. 

The  Parables  of  Jesus. 

By  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin,  D.D. 

»*mo  .  . Price,  S1.M. 

Living  Christianity. 

By  Rev.'L.  J.  Halsey,  D.D. 

18mo . Price,  Sl.M. 

David  Livingstone. 

By  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

ISino . Illustrated . Price,  S1.88. 

Calvinism  in  History. 

Bj  Rev.  N.  S.  McFetbidgb. 

. Priee,  7B  Centa. 

The  Children’s  Sermon. 

By  Rev.  John  C.  Hill. 

l«nio  . Price,  80  Ceata. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Basiuess  Superintendent, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  PhiladelphUu 

COOK’S 

Sunday  School  Publicaljons 

FREE 

For  fourth  quarter  to  schools  that  have  never  trie4. 
Full  particulars  and  samples  on  applications.  Good  now 
ready,  DAVID  C.  COOK,  46  Adams  street,  Chicago. 

ACFAITC  wanted  for  the  immensely  popular  book.  TiM 
MUCsn  I  OLiTesofallthePresidentsortheU.S.  rninplnn 
in  one  large  elegant  illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  seHtngbook 
In  America.  Immense  profits  to  agents.  Every  intelligent  per¬ 
son  wants  it.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent.  Liberal 
terms  Iree.  Address  liALLBTT  BOOK  CO..  Portland,  Maiotw 

01  Qn  Teacher’s  Bibles. 

wK  I  J  U  **0xford”  Teacher’s  Biblef,  enn* 
H  ^  ^  corditnce.  encyctoredia,  dlctioa- 
Wir  ■  ■  ary,  tables,  luaps.  etc.— most  complete 
tea:  hera*  B  bio.'*  extant :  1.1G4  pazes,  plais 
binding,  gilt  edge,  for  $1.30.  DaVID  C.  COOfi^  41 
Adams  sft-.  Chicago. 


COLGATE  &  CD’S 


CASHMERE  BOUQUET 

TOILET  SOAP. 


The  novelty  and  exceptional 
strengfth  of  its  perfume  are  the 
peculiar  fascinatious  of  this  luxu¬ 
rious  article,  which  has  acquired 
popularity  unequalled  by  any  Toi¬ 
let  Soap  of  home  or  foreig;n  manu¬ 
facture. 


STATEN  ISLAND 

Fancy  Dyeing  Establishment. 

Ofilce,  5  and  7  tiulin  St.,  N.  ¥. 

11199  Bi'oadway,  near  29tli  St.,  N.  Y. 

HRANCH  j  379  Fulton  Street,  Drooklyn. 

OFFICES  1  4'7  N.  KIglitli  Street,  Philadelphia. 

I  43  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 

/)ye.  Clean,  and  liefinith  Dress  Goods,  and  Garments. 

Ladiei’  Dretsei,  Chalet,  Eobet,  etc.,  of  all  fabrics  and  of  the 
.mosi  elaborate  styles,  cleaned  or  dyed  successfully,  mtkoul 
ripping. 

Gentlemen’s  Garments  cleaned  or  dyed  whole. 

Curtains,  Window  Shades,  Table  Covers,  Carpets,  etc., 
cleaned  or  dyed. 

Employing  the  best  attainable  skill  and  most  Improved 
appliances,  and  having  systematized  anew  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  business,  we  can  confidently  promise  the  best 
results  and  unusually  prompt  return  of  goods. 

Goods  received  and  returned  by  express  or  by  mall. 

BARRETT,  NEPHEWS  &  CO., 

Nos.  5  and  7  John  St.,  N.  T. 

AYER’S 

Ague  Cure 

contains  an  antidote  for  aU  malarial  disor¬ 
ders  which,  so  far  as  known,  is  used  in  no  other 
remedy.  It  contains  no  Quinine,  norany  mineral 
nor  deleterious  substance  whatever,  and  conse- 
<)  iiontly  produces  no  injurious  ctt'ect  upon  tbe  con¬ 
stitution,  b\it  leaves  the  system  as  healthy  as  it 
Wiis  before  the  attack. 

WE  W.VRKANT  AYER’S  .AGUE  CURE  to 
cure  every  case  of  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent 
or  Chill  Fever,  Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague, 
Uilious  Fever,  aud  Liver  Complaint  caused  by 
malaria.  In  csise  of  failure,  after  due  trial,  deal¬ 
ers  arc  authorized,  by  our  circular  dated  July 
Ist,  1882,  to  refund  the  money. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co..  Lowell,  Mass. 

^Id  by  all  Druggists. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 
FIFTY-ElGHTe  SEMI-AJiSUAl  STATEHEST, 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the 
First  day  of  JULY,  1882. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  .  1,907,087  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  -  209,459  97 

Net  Surplus, .  1,001,572  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  -  $0,838,719  07 

SUMMARY  GF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Ranks .  •116,818  •• 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Beal  Estate  (worth  VS.IOO.SSO)..  1,363,737  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,098,780  00 
Bank  aud  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  031,380  00 

State  aud  Mnnicipal  Bonds  (market 

valne) .  188,800  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  SliSOS- 

913) .  1,007,480  0« 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1888 .  80,074  01 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  88,148  83 

Beal  Estate .  36,449  40 

Total . •6,838,719  97 

[  CHAH.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  SEOASIVAT,  NEW  YORE. 

Fifty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January  1, 1882. 

Cash  CapitaL  -  -  .  .  $1,000,000  O# 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  035,741  16 

Reserve  for  other  Liabilities,  90,055  57 
Net  Surplus,  -  .  .  .  832,744  66 


Total  Assets, 


-  $2,505,141  S9 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1.323,900) . $1 

Bonds  aud  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  183,760  M 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  70,967  69 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums...  104,020  28 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured  .  12,676  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  114,030  00 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 467,112  60 

Railroad  Stock .  .  .  14,000  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  61,450  00 

Accrued  Interest .  11,168  48 

-  $2,666,141  20 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Soc’y. 
CHARLES  L.  ^OE,  Ass’t  Sec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

OFFICES  (  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  (Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  B.  D. 

Reserve  for  re-lnsurance . •1,501,518  86 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims . .  888,548  64 

Capital . 1,000.000  t. 

Net  Surplus .  1,485,339  85 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jnly  1, 1888. .S4.809. 400  15 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  tbe  restrio- 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  •1,100,600. 

DIRBCTOaSi 

OEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Yice-Presldent. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  8d  Vice-President. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cared  in  10 
to  80  Days.  No  Pay  until  Cured. 
J.  h.  Stcphems,  H.  D..  I.ebanon, Ohio. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

B.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL. 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  BUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  OLAFUN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 
WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  OORLIE8, 

OEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agenci  DeiK. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER, 
See.  Brooklpi  DepL 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYOE, 
WELLINGTON  OLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SFAnT.DTNO 
RICHARD  A.  M'OUBDY 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE. 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADISH  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINOHAIC 
J.  D.  VEBMILYE. 
lAOOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUIHfUBB 

CYRUS  PECK, 

Secrelart 
A.  M.  KIRBY, 

See.  Loea  Dap 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Compan;ip 


OF  NEW  YOKK. 

Office,  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange, 

Comer  Courtlandt  and  Church  Streets. 


Assets, 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., . President, 
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AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  war  in  Egypt  has  virtually  ended.  The 
oollapse  of  the  rebellion  has  come  sooner  than 
was  expected.  The  result  shows  the  skill,  sa¬ 
gacity,  and  high  soldierly  qualities  of  Sir  Gar¬ 
net  Wolseley,  the  British  commander;  and  it 
also  proves  that  England  still  has  the  means 
and  power  for  prosecuting  a  successful  war. 
It  proves,  too,  that  the  rebellion  was  anything 
but  a  national  movement  for  home  rule,  as  was 
claimed.  The  Egyptians  hardly  waited  for  the 
defeat  of  Arabi  Pasha’s  troops  before  surren¬ 
dering  to  the  conquerors.  They  rushed  eager¬ 
ly  to  declare  their  loyalty  to  the  Khedive.  The 
fellaheen  were  only  too  glad  to  escape  from 
military  discipline  and  go  back  to  their  small 
fields,  and  the  chief  anxiety  of  the  leaders 
who  were  so  boastful  seems  to  be  to  save  their 
lives.  In  fact,  as  we  have  repeatedly  shown, 
there  is  no  national  life  in  Egypt,  and  scarcely 
any  of  the  materials  from  which  such  a  life 
can  be  evoked.  And  many  of  Arabi’s  follow¬ 
ers  were  Bedouins  who  fiocked  in  from  the 
desert,  attracted  only  by  hope  of  plunder,  and 
were  swift  to  depart  when  the  chance  for  plun¬ 
der  disappeared. 

But  the  end  of  the  war  begins  the  difficulties 
of  diplomacy.  What  will  England  do  with 
Egypt  now  she  has  virtually  conquered  it? 
This  question  is  not  easy  to  answer.  At  the 
outset  of  the  war  the  British  government  si¬ 
lenced  the  opposition  and  allayed  the  jealousy 
of  the  Great  Powers  by  declaring  that  it  had 
no  designs  of  conquest ;  that  it  merely  wanted 
to  crush  the  rebellion  and  restore  order ;  that 
it  aimed  to  secure  the  Suez  Canal  from  military 
or  other  jeopardy  for  the  use  of  all  commercial 
nations,  and  that  its  purpose  was  to  see  that 
“  Egypt  should  be  well  and  quietly  governed, 
fr^from  nredonum^pg  influence  onlhe  nart 
oi  awyPSWer.”  ^is  noble  declaration  secur¬ 
ed  non-intervention.  France  retired  from  the 
contest  in  its  first  stage,  and  Germany  sus¬ 
tained  England’s  course.  England’s  only  real 
trouble  came  from  Turkey,  which  did  all  in  its 
power  to  stir  up  jealousy  against  England  in 
Europe  and  to  hinder  England’s  operations  in 
Eg3rpt.  The  Sultan  intrigued  instead  of  rejoic¬ 
ing  that  a  dangerous  insurreqtion  was  being 
suppressed.  He  hesitated  to  declare  Arabi  a 
rebel  until  his  proclamation  was  worthless, 
and  then  put  it  in  terms  which  robbed  it  of  all 
force.  He  continued  negotiations  as  to  where 
Turkish  troops  should  land  and  whose  author¬ 
ity  they  should  be  under,  until  the  war  was 
virtually  ended.  The  conduct  of  the  Turkish 
authorities  has  deepened  the  suspicion  into  a 
conviction  that  they  had  given  secret  encour¬ 
agement  to  Arabi  and  were  in  part  instigators 
of  the  rebellion. 

It  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  England  to  ad¬ 
just  the  new  complications  in  Egypt  and  with 
Turkey  in  a  way  to  satisfy  all  parties.  As  for 
Turkey,  she  deserves  nothing  and  should  get 
nothing.  We  should  rejoice  if  one  issue  should 
be  that  all  connection  between  Egypt  and  Tur¬ 
key  should  be  severe  forever.  The  English 
people  are  in  no  mood  to  give  Egypt,  now  that 
she  is  fairly  in  England’s  power,  back  to  the 
rule  of  the  Sultan.  For  the  sake  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  England  will  keep 
her  hold  on  the  great  Valley  of  the  Nile,  not 
necessarily  as  the  sovereign  power,  but  at 
least  as  the  protector  of  Eg5q)t.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  given  a  new  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  African  con¬ 
tinent.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has 
made  the  Mediterranean  the  commercial  high¬ 
way  of  the  world,  and  placed  Morocco,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt  directly  in  the  line 
of  the  most  important  commercial  movements. 
The  extension  of  Russian  power  in  Central  Asia 
and  the  gradual  opening  up  of  Asia  Minor  to 
civilizing  infiuences,  increases  the  importance 
of  that  Sea  and  the  countries  bordering  on  it. 
The  recent  discoveries  in  Central  Africa,  which 
will  soon  be  invaded,  not  merely  by  explor¬ 
ers  but  by  civilizing  colonies,  will  add  still 
further  to  the  importance  of  putting  a  trio  of 
States  which  are  under  European  control  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  And 
now  England  has  an  opportunity  to  begin  a 
work  in  which  other  European  nations  can 
easily  join.  Mohammedanism  is  a  perpetual 
barrier  to  civilization.  It  is  in  the  way  of 
commerce  as  well  as  of  culture.  And  there  is 
no  hope  for  Northern  Africa  until  it  is  reduced 
from  the  position  of  master  to  that  of  subject. 
With  England  and  France  established  there, 
the  former  in  Egypt  and  the  latter  in  Algeria, 
there  will  be  some  hope  of  that  firm,  just,  and 
good  government,  which  is  the  first  step  to  a 
higher  civilization,  and  may  prove  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  the  introduction  of  a  purer  Religion  into 
the  Dark  Continent. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  a  member  of  the  last 
graduating  class  of  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  has  been  preaching  in  the  church  of  his 
ohildhood,  at  Angelica,  during  the  Summer, 
and  with  much  acceptance.  Meantime,  be  has 
presented  the  cause  of  missions  throughout 
the  Presbytery,  enlivening  the  interest  of  the 
churches  therein.  He  expects  to  sail  next 
month,  and  to  be  the  guest  of  Dr.  Nevius  at 
Chefoo,  while  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
Chinese  language  and  customs,  preparatory  to 
his  life-work  as  a  missionary  to  China.  Very 
many  in  Angelica  and  elsewhere  will  hope  and 
pray  for  his  success,  and  for  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions  in  China  in  general,  i.nd  with  increasing 
expectation  of  large  results  as  the  number  of 
our  missionaries  there  is  multiplied. 

\ 


A  BRAYE  MISSIONARY. 

A  SlBTe  Boy  bought  with  a  Bible. 

When  one  goes  away  from  home,  into  dis-  ^ 
tant  parts  of  the  world,  among  people  of  an¬ 
other  race,  where  they  speak  another  language 
and  profess  another  religion,  one  of  the  things 
which  relieves  the  depression  into  which  he 
might  otherwise  fall,  is  the  meeting  here  and 
there  with  faithful  and  devoted  men,  who  have 
not  counted  their  lives  dear  unto  them  that 
they  might  carry  the  Gospel  “to  them  that  are 
afar  off.’’  Many  such  we  met  a  few  months 
since  in  Cairo,  in  Damascus,  in  Beirut,  and 
Constantinople.  But  one  of  the  truest  and 
bravest  that  we  saw  was  an  English  mission¬ 
ary  at  Gaza,  in  Southern  Palestine,  the  first 
point  that  we  reached  in  coming  out  of  the 
desert.  His  name  is  Rev.  A.  W.  Schapira.  He 
is  of  Jewish  descent,  and  is  a  native  of  Russia, 
having  been  born  at  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
but  has  lived  in  England,  speaks  English  per¬ 
fectly,  has  married  an  English  wife,  and  labors 
under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Three  years  ago  he  came  to  Gaza— a 
town  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Moslems 
of  the  most  bigoted  and  fanatical  kind.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  find  a  more  discouraging 
and  apparently  hopeless  field.  When  he  pass¬ 
ed  in  the  streets,  he  was  hooted  at  and  cursed. 
But  he  bore  all  this  silently,  determined  to  see 
what  patience  and  faith  could  do.  He  opened 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  very  men  who 
cursed  him,  and  so  slowly  but  surely  did  he 
win  his  way  on  their  respect  and  confidence, 
that  he  now  has  two  hundred  little  Moslems, 
who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  like  their 
fathers. 

Then  he  found  that  slaves  were  brought  from 
Egypt  and  sold  in  Gaza.  Indeed  so  open  were 
the  slave-dealers  in  their  business,  that  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  a  Howadji,  they  thought  they 
should  find  him  a  profitable  customer,  for  of 
course  he  would  prefer  a  slave  to  a  hired  ser¬ 
vant,  and  came  to  him  to  ask  if  he  did  net 
want  a  likely  boy  or  girl  ?  So  much  was  he 
annoyed  by  this  that  finally  he  determined  to 
pay  them  in  their  own  coin,  and  when  they 
came  again  with  the  offer  of  a  boy  of  unusual 
attractions,  he  said  he  could  not  decide  to  pur¬ 
chase  till  he  had  seen  the  lad,  and  had  him  in 
his  house.  So  they  brought  him  to  his  house 
for  a  couple  of  days.  Apparently  they  had  for¬ 
gotten,  if  indeed  they  ever  knew,  that  a  slave 
thus  in  the  house  of  a  British  subject  is  free. 
Straightway  the  missionary  applied  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  who  forthwith  gave 
the  desired  protection ;  so  that  when  the  slave- 
dealers  (I  think  there  were  five  of  them)  re¬ 
turned,  they  found  that  their  prize  was  free, 
while  they  were  put  in  prison  for  breaking  the 
law !  Nor  did  this  brave  missionary  cease  his 
efforts  till  the  boy  had  been  sent  back  to  Egypt 
and  up  the  Nile,  to  be  restored  to  the  home 
from  which  he  had  been  stolen.  After  that 
he  received  no  more  offers  of  bargains  in  hu¬ 
man  fiesh,  and  those  who  plied  the  Iniquitous 
trade  were  more  retired  in  their  operations. 
So  much  for  the  Christian  courage  of  one  man. 

Perhaps  his  interest  in  this  matter  was  inten¬ 
sified  by  his  experience  in  Africa.  He  was  for 
three  years  a  missionary  at  Sierra  Leone,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  made  many  excursions  into 
the  interior.  On  one  occasion  he  was  some 
twelve  days  march  from  the  coast,  when  he 
found  in  a  village  a  Mohammedan  missionary, 
who,  while  endeavoring  to  turn  the  people  to 
Islam,  thought  it  not  inconsistent  with  his  holy 
character  to  purchase  a  slave !  He  had  bought  a 
poor  boy,  whose  feet,  for  fear  of  his  running 
away,  he  had  made  fast  in  the  .stocks.  It  was  a 
sight  to  move  a  heart  of  stone.  It  touched  the 
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money  to  buy  the  poor  child’s  freedom.  But  as 
it  happened,  not  long  before  the  Bible,  which 
had  been  translated  into  Arabic  by  Dr.  Van 
Dyck,  had  been  printed  at  the  press  in  Beirut, 
and  thirty  copies  had  been  sent  to  Western  Afri¬ 
ca.  One  he  now  bad  with  him.  The  sight  of  this 
excited  the  ardent  desire  of  the  apostle  of  Is¬ 
lam.  Books  are  not  very  common  in  Western 
Africa,  but  here  was  a  volume  in  his  own  mo¬ 
ther  tongue.  What  would  he  not  give  to  pos¬ 
sess  it  ?  He  offered  the  missionary  any  price, 
if  he  could  but  obtain  one.  This  conversation 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  African 
kings.  Mr.  Schapira  listened  to  the  earnest 
request,  and  finally  made  answer :  “  So  you 
would  give  anything  for  a  copy  of  the  Arabic 
Bible  ?  Well,  you  shall  have  it ;  it  is  yours. 
Now  give  me  that  boy  1  ’’  “  Oh,  oh,  oh  I  But, 
but,  but!’’  exclaimed  the  Moslem.  This  was 
a  turn  of  affairs  which  he  did  not  expect,  and 
he  was  now  as  anxious  to  recede  from  bis  rash 
offer  as  he  had  been  to  make  it.  But  my 
friend  held  him  to  his  agreement,  asking  if 
he  intended  to  be  put  to  shame  before  the 
King  by  breaking  his  word?  The  upshot 
of  it  all  was  that  the  Moslem  priest  took 
the  Bible,  and  gave  up  the  boy,  whom  Mr. 
Schapira  forthwith  despatched  down  to  the 
coast,  to  be  put  into  the  missionary  school  at 
Sierra  Leone,  where  (though  he  was  long  a  suf¬ 
ferer  from  the  torture  infiicted  upon  him  by- 
having  his  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks)  he 
found  under  the  English  fiag  protection  and 
liberty,  and  experienced  (what  he  never  knew 
before  in  his  short,  sad  life)  true  Christian 
kindness.  We  shall  write  to  hear  what  are  the 
latest  advices  in  regard  to  a  pupil  who  was 
thus  snatched  from  a  fate  worse  than  death, 
and  introduced  to  what,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
prove  a  happy  and  useful  life. 

This  touching  incident  was  told  not  at  all  in 
the  way  of  boasting,  but  was  called  out  simply 
by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Post  was  from  Beirut, 
which  led  to  a  conversation  in  regard  to  the 
Arabic  Bible,  which  had  been  translated  and 
printed  there,  and  a  copy  of  which  had  made 
its  way  into  such  a  remote  part  of  Africa,  and 
been  used  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  a  child 
who  seemed  born  to  hopeless  bondage. 

In  his  present  field  at  Gaza,  this  devoted 
missionary  has  need  of  a  rare  combination  of 
wisdom,  patience,  and  courage— of  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  indeed  which  go  to  make  up  a  true  hero. 
He  is  virtually  an  exile  from  his  country.  He 
and  his  wife  are  the  only  Europeans  in  the 
place.  Then  there  are  all  the  disagreeable  as¬ 
sociations  of  a  petty  Oriental  town.  But  worse 
still  is  the  danger  of  ophthalmia.  Nine  out  of 
ten  persons  in  Gaza  have  lost  either  one  or 
both  eyes!  From  this  the  missionary  himself 
has  suffered  greatly,  while  his  wife  finds  her 
eyes  so  weakened  that  she  cannot  use  them  at 
all  at  night. 

To  all  these  trials  is  now  added  a  new  one  in 
the  crisis  which  has  come  in  the  East.  He 
writes  to  us  under  date  of  Aug.  3d :  “  Our  work 
here  has  kept  on  steadily  progressing  in  spite 
of  the  troubles  and  excitement  just  now  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  crisis  in  Egypt.  The  Moslems 
are  very  bitter  against  all  the  Christians,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  English.  They  make  no  secret  of 
wanting  to  kill  us  all.  Some  of  the  worst  fa¬ 
natics  find  great  pleasure  in  talking  of  a  holy 
war.  However,  in  any  case  we  are  in  God’s 
hands.’’ 

Most  fervently  do  we  commend  our  dear  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  Divine  protection.  May  the  Father 
whom  he  trusts  be  with  him  in  every  danger, 
and  keep  his  mind  in  perfect  peace ! 

The  State  Constitutional  Amendment  Ckm- 
vention,  with  a  view  to  a  successful  Temper¬ 
ance  campaign  this  Fall,  is  called  to  meet  in 
Syracuse  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  4,  at  ten  A.  M. 


PRENBYTEBIANINM,  DOCTRINAL  AND  Plio- 
GREN»»1VE. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary  entered  upo^  its 
sessions  for  the  new  year  on  Thursday  of  Hast 
week,  under  very  encouraging  circumstah^ces. 
The  several  Professors  were  back  from  their 
vacations  refreshed  and  ready  for  their  work. 
Dr.  John  DeWitt  was  of  course  there  for  (the 
first  time  at  the  opening  of  a  session.  In  atldi- 
tion  to  the  students  who  hold  over  from  l^t 
year,  about  twenty-five  new  ones  have  come  in,, 
at  least  twenty  of  whom  will  form  the  entering 
or  junior  class.  New  York,  we  observe,  sends 
its  tribute  to  this  Seminary  in  the  shape  of 
four  promising  Chinese  students— an  incident 
due,  we  suppose,  to  the  interest  which  Prof. 
Eells  is  known  to  feel  in  the  instruction  of  this 
“dangerous’’  hundred  thousand  or  so  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  These  students  will  form  a  sep¬ 
arate  class,  and  will  be  instructed  with  a  siiecial 
view  to  their  future  usefulness  in  their  own 
country. 

There  was  a  pleasant  gathering  of  alumni, 
professors,  and  others  in  the  Seminary  chapel 
in  the  afternoon,  at  which  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Gib¬ 
son  of  Troy,  Ohio,  read  a  paper  on  “Infant 
Baptism,’’  and  Rev.  Dr.  Maxwell  (in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Rev.  S.  E.  Wishard  of  Chicago)  read  a 
paper  on  “  The  Theological  Education  in  Can¬ 
ada.’’  These  papers  were  followed  by  interest¬ 
ing  discussions. 

But  the  occasion  of  chief  interest  was  in  the 
evening,  when  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris  delivered  the 
opening  address,  on  the  general  theme  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  heading  above.  As  is  well  known, 
this  ex-Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  is  a 
learned,  sound,  conservative-progressive  Pres¬ 
byterian— the  peer  of  our  very  best  men  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  Church,  in  desire  for  her  purity, 
progress,  increase,  and  glory,  and  in  real  abili¬ 
ty  to  see  and  promote  her  welfare.  His  words 
are  hence  justly  weighty,  when  he  speaks,  as 
on  this  occasion,  with  deliberation,  and  with 
purpose  to  set  himself,  and  especially  the  hon¬ 
ored  institution  which  he  represents,  right  be¬ 
fore  the  Church  and  the  Christian  public  gen¬ 
erally.  For,  though  some  of  our  readers  may 
hardly  yet  be  aware  of  the  fact,  the  majority  of 
them  will  not  now  first  learn  that  the  teaching 
in  this  and  another  of  our  formerly  New 
School  Seminaries  has  been  called  in  question 
as  to  its  tendency  and  substance.  What  is 
technically  denominated  “  the  New  Criticism  ’’ 
or  “  the  higher  literary  criticism,’’  has  been 
“  favored  ’’  in  these  schools,  according  to  Dr. 
S.  T.  Lowrie,  and,  in  some  way  not  apparent  to 
ordinary  minds  the  baleful  fruits  of  rational¬ 
ism  are  sure  to  follow.  It  is  possibly  true 
that  a  few  Biblical  scholars  in  this  country 
have  (and  this  without  intending  to  concede 
anything  to  skepticism)  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion— too  hastily  we  think — that  some  portions 
of  the  Pentateuch  were  not  written  by  Moses, 
and  that  the  Jewish  ritual  was  not  composed 
in  any  one  year,  but  was  a  growth ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  these  or  any  other  kindred 
theories  are  “favored”  and  “diffused”  in 
these  Seminaries,  and  the  charge  or  intimation 
that  they  have  been,  is  anything  but  creditable 
to  its  author.  He  has  confessed  that  it  has  no 
other  foundation  than  rumor,  and  this  in  quar¬ 
ters  most  likely  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  real  teaching  in  these  Seminaries! 

Of  course  there  could  be  no  resting  or  hesita¬ 
tion  under  such  imputations  as  these,  and 
Prof.  Briggs  has  spoken  out  in  words  not  easily 
misunderstood  in  behalf  of  Union,  and 'now 
Dr.  Morris  has  taken  the  first  opportunity  on 
his  return  to  utter  his  protest  against  all  such 
unwarranted  imputations  in  behalf  of  Lane. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  he  makes  it  plain 
that  there  may  be  progress  in  the  atatept)i|t 
tne  truth  and  in  Biblical  exegesis,  without  a 
surrender  of  any  vital  principle  of  faith  oiof 
denominational  loyalty.  The  great  foui^- 
tions  only  need  remain  forever  the  same.  Of 
the  address  of  Dr.  Morris,  we  have  in  type 
a  pretty  full  report,  which  will  be  given  to  our 
rea'ders  next  week. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  recently  entertained  the  suggestion  that 
Thanksgiving  Day  be  transferred  from  Thurs¬ 
day  to  Saturday,  in  order  that  those  observing 
it  might  have  two  days  instead  of  one  for  home- 
visiting.  We  now  elsewhere  publish  by  request 
a  proposition  from  the  Lutheran  Observer,  of  a 
still  more  decided  nature.  It  would  not  change 
the  day,  but  the  month,  so  that  the  festival 
would  fall  early  in  October,  instead,  as  now, 
near  the  close  of  November,  and  about  the  set¬ 
ting  In  of  Winter.  As  will  be  seen,  our  con¬ 
temporary  educes  several  good  reasons  for  the 
change.  There  is  pertinence  in  the  suggestion 
that  it  should  be  made  distinctively  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  thanksgiving  for  the  bounties  of  the 
earth,  and  that  to  Christmas  belongs  the 
home-goings  and  various  amenities  now  di¬ 
vided  and  confused  between  the  two  days. 
The  proposition  of  our  contemporary  is  at 
least  worthy  of  consideration. 

That  perennial  topic,  “  The  Presbyterian  Cul- 
'  tus,”  appears  to  have  had  an  airing  during  a 
session  of  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee.  Three 
able  brethren  presented  as  many  views,  and 
all  in  excellent  temper.  And  in  this  last  they 
have  the  advantage  of  some  who  have  written 
in  review  of  Prof.  Hopkins  in  our  Church  news¬ 
papers.  The  real  trouble  with  these  brethren 
appears  to  be  that  they  do  not  quite  “  know 
Joseph,”  and  hence  write  in  a  spirit  of  impa¬ 
tience  and  distrust,  which  is  apart  from  charity 
and  hence  heterodox.  Not  one  of  them  has 
struck  the  telling  blows  against  the  peculiar 
arrogancies  of  Episcopacy  that  have  marked 
the  clear  and  scintillating  pen  of  the  Auburn 
professor  for  years  and  years.  We  take  it  that 
there  has  been  logic  in  his  method  all  along, 
and  that  he  now  only  seeks  to  restore  to  the 
Church  whose  doctrines  and  polity  he  regards 
as  most  Biblical,  an  optional  advantage  which 
he  deems,  as  a  loyal  son,  necessary  to  her  fu¬ 
ture  success  in  competition  with  bodies  less 
sound  and  less  catholic  in  spirit.  He  may  be 
mistaken  in  judgment,  but  the  spirit  with 
which  he  is  met  in  some  quarters  is  altogether 
unseemly.  _ 

The  Rev.  James  Pierpont  was  a  commission¬ 
er  to  the  last  General  Assembly  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Benicia.  After  attending  the  ses¬ 
sions  at  SpringSeld,  he  visited  the  scenes  and 
friends  of  his  childhood  in  and  around  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  from  which  he  had  been  absent 
many  years  in  California.  Here  he  has  spent 
the  Summer.  There  has  just  come  to  him  a 
very  pressing  request  to  take  the  pastoral  over¬ 
sight  of  the  church  in  Clarkson,  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Bonney,  and  having 
after  careful  consideration,  decided  to  do  so, 
his  first  act  was  to  remit  $100  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  amount  paid  him 
last  Spring  for  return  mileage  expenses.  As 
he  does  not  return  to  California,  he  is,  of 
course,  not  entitled  to  the  amount.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  if  he  had  hesitated 
over  the  matter,  and  looked  about  for  prece¬ 
dents  for  holding  on  to  the  money,  he  might 
have  found  them.  All  the  more  is  his  act  to 
be  cited  as  a  precedent  for  similar  cases  in  the 
future.  We  give  it  as  an  instance  of  straight¬ 
forward,  honest  dealing— just  that  and  nothing 
over.  _ 

The  majority  of  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will 
quite  accord  with  our  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent’s  view  of  the  Star  Route  Trials. 


The  beloved  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  D.D.,  having 
reached  more  than  the  allotted  age  of  man,  is 
now  living  in  partial  retirement  in  Newark,  N. 
J.  Just  now  he  and  his  wife  are  looking  for¬ 
ward,  through  the  good  offices  of  their  friends 
and  former  parishioners,  to  a  very  pleasant 
event  of  a  domestic  nature — even  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  their  golden  wedding,  on  the  second 
day  of  October.  And  Dr.  Palmer’s  active 
ministry  synchronizes  so  nearly  in  point  of  , 
duration  with  his  happy  domestic  relations, 
that  the  two  events  will  hardly  be  separated  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  his  friends  and  former 
parishioners  who  will  wish  to  offer  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  occasion,  and  perhaps  something 
more  substantial,  for  the  venerable  couple 
have  accumulated  no  fortune.  Dr.  Palmer’s 
settlements  have  been  at  Bath,  Me.,  and  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  On  leaving  Albany,  fifteen 
years  ago,  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Ameri-  « 
can  Clongregational  Union,  which  he  served 
for  ten  years,  when  he  resigned  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  Since  that  time  he  has  lived  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
in  comparative  retirement.  Though  always  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers  (the 
Congregational),  the  catholicity  of  Dr.  Palmer’s 
life  and  influence,  like  the  aroma  of  his  hymns, 
has  exhaled  far  and  wide,  and  made  the  Church 
universal  his  debtor.  We  trust  tiiat  he  and  his 
may  have  something  of  their  own  life-long  be¬ 
neficence  returned  into  their  bosoms. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bouverie 
Pusey,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept. 
16,  removes  a  really  great  figure  from  the 
scholastic  shades  of  Oxford  University,  where 
he  has  held  the  chair  of  Hebrew,  and  the  post 
of  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  time  out  of  mind. 
Born  in  1800,  his  name  first  became  known  to 
the  outside  world  thirty-three  years  later,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  Keble,  Newman,  and 
others,  in  the  publication  of  the  “Tracts  for 
the  Times,”  popularly  known  as  the  Ritualistic 
movement.  These  writings  (according  to  the 
just  published  “Reminiscences  ”  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Mozley,  M.  A.,  himself  a  participant)  “rallied 
the  threatened,  scattered,  and  discomfited 
Church  of  England  round  the  Episcopate  as 
far  above  the  other  orders,  and  necessary  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  spiritual  gifts  and  privi¬ 
leges.  It  claimed  for  the  Bishops  distinctively 
the  rank  of  Apostles.  The  clergy  everywhere 
took  the  cue,  and  the  party  ran  the  narrowest 
chance-of  being  called,  indeed  of  calling  itself, 
that  of  the  Apostolicals.”  While  Newman  and 
others  followed  out  the  theories  of  the  school 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Romish  Church,  not  so 
Dr.  Pusey.  He  has  held  and  advocated  his  ex¬ 
treme  high  church  views  as  a  part  of  the  herit¬ 
age  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  whole 
stress  of  his  life  and  labors,  and  he  has  proved 
himself  a  man  of  great  industry  and  great  abil¬ 
ity,  has  been  in  this  direction.  His  published 
sermons  and  writings  are  numerous.  His  “  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Daniel,  the  Prophet,”  and  some  other 
works,  are  of  recognized  value  quite  outside 
his  large  and  admiring  constituency  within  the 
Established  Church.  Dr.  Pusey  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  socially  greatly  beloved.  His  wife 
has  long  been  dead,  and  a  very  promising  only 
son,  Philip,  died  a  few  years  since. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Fulton- 
street  noon-day  prayer-meeting  occurs  on  Sat¬ 
urday  next.  Sept.  23d,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
an  occasion  of  unusual  interest.  The  exer¬ 
cises  will  be  held  in  the  Middle  Dutch  Church, 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Lafayette 
Place,  beginning  at  twelve  o’clock.  For  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  this  meeting  has  held  on  its 
way  without  the  interruption,  we  believe,  of  a 
•single  day.  Many  ar©  th«  blessings  that  have 
attended  it.  Many  are  the  benedictions  of 
heaven  that  have  descended  through  its  instru¬ 
mentality  upon  the  sick,  the  burdened  and 
the  penitent.  Its  good  influences  have  gone  to 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  To  recount  some 
of  the  wonderful  ways  of  the  Lord  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  His  people,  as  they  have  daily 
gathered  at  noon  on  Fulton  street,  for  twenty- 
five  years,  will  be  a  special  feature  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  next  Saturday. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary  begins  its 
sessions  this  week,  and  writing  a  little  before 
the  event,  the  prospect  of  full  classes  is  of  the 
best.  The  opening  address  this  year  falls  to 
the  able  hands  of  Dr.  George  L.  Prentiss,  who 
is  expected  to  speak  in  the  Seminary  Chapel 
(9  University  Place)  at  three  o’clock  P.  M.  (to¬ 
day)  Thursday.  The  chapel  has  always  been 
well  filled  on  similar  occasions  by  friends  of 
the  Seminary,  clerical  and  lay,  students,  etc. 
All  are  welcome. _ 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  issued  in  appropri¬ 
ately  tasteful  style  “  Beauty  in  the  House¬ 
hold,”  by  Mrs.  T.  W.  Dewing,  who  has  already 
given  the  public  “Beauty  in  Dress.”  These 
tinted  and  variously  illustrated  pages,  tell  the 
whole  story  of  internal  furnishing  and  decora¬ 
tion  according  to  the  latest  theories  as  to  color 
and  arrangement,  and  yet  without  prolixity- 
leaving  something  to  the  good  l^iste  of  the 
reader.  _ 

Several  of  our  Presbyteries  are  moving,  thus 
early,  for  the  visitation  of  their  churches.  It 
is  a  good  indication. 


AN  ANNIVERSARY  OCCASION. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Hammondsport,  N.  Y., 
was  duly  observed  at  that  place  Sept.  10.  The 
church  was  organized  Sept.  14,  1831 ;  but  the  ju¬ 
bilee  festival  was  postponed  until  the  completion 
of  some  extensive  changes  and  improvements  on 
the  edifice  which  have  been  in  progress  during 
the  past  year,  and  which  are  now  completed  and 
paid  for. 

At  the  morning  service  a  carefully  prepared  his¬ 
torical  discourse  was  preached  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Byron  Bosworth.  The  prominent  facts  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  church’s  history  for  the  post  fifty 
years  were  successively  brought  to  view.  Its  first 
membership  was  8 ;  its  largest  at  any  time  146 ;  its 
present  roll  is  109.  Its  list  of  pastors  comprises 
the  names  of  Revs.  Isaac  Flagler,  William  N. 
Adams,  George  E.  Delavan,  Robert  E.  Willson,  S. 
Mills  Day,  Stephen  Vorhls,  Ova  H.  Seymour,  Dar¬ 
win  Chichester,  and  Byron  Bosworth.  A  number 
of  revivals  have  been  the  happy  experience  of  this 
church,  never  very  large  or  wealthy,  yet  accom¬ 
plishing  very  much  of  Christian  usefulness  during 
this  first  half  century  of  its  life  and  labors. 

At  the  evening  service  brief  addresses  were 
made  by  Elder  L.  D.  Hastings,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  church  since  its  first  organization, 
and  whose  faithful  and  invaluable  service  as  co- 
worker  with  pastors  and  people  have  always  been 
eminently  wise  and  unwearied  and  earnest  and 
large-hearted ;  by  Rev.  S.  Mills  Day  of  Honeoye, 
N.  Y.,  who  was  pastor  from  1852  to  1857,  and  by 
Rev.  Stephen  Vorhis  of  Spencer,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
pastor  from  1857  to  1865,  who  gave  in  detail  some 
of  the  facts  and  Incidents  connected  with  their 
respective  pastorates.  Letters  were  also  read 
from  Rev.  R.  E.  Willson  and  Rev.  O.  H.  Seymour, 
who  were  unable  to  bo  present. 

The  service  of  song  was  most  appropriately  ren¬ 
dered  by  a  full  choir.  In  it  were  Included  two  an¬ 
niversary  hymns  written  by  one  of  the  former  pas¬ 
tors.  The  floral  decorations  that  appeared  on  the 
pulpit  were  both  many  and  beautiful.  The  day 
was  pleasant,  and  by  the  large  and  attentive  con¬ 
gregation  gathered  to  this  jubilee,  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  long  and  pleasantly  remembered. 

Savyd. 


NEW  YORK. 

West  Farms. — This  congregation  (in  the  upper 
part  of  New  York  city),  of  which  Rev.  Willard 
Scott  is  pastor,  have  just  completed  the  i  c-decora- 
tion  of  tlie  interior  of  their  church  building.  It 
is  more  than  twenty  years  since  so  general  a  ren¬ 
ovation  was  made,  and  is  a  handsome  improve¬ 
ment. 

r  Newtown. — Rev.  George  H.  Payson  will  begin 
his  labors  with  this  church  (made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Knox)  some  time  in  October.  We 
congratulate  the  people  on  their  excellent  choice. 

Sailed.— Rev.  T.  R.  G.  Peck,  pastor  at  Water- 
ville,  and  Rev.  D.  W.  Bigelow,  pastor  of  West 
Utica  church,  sailed  for  Europe  by  the  “Alaska” 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12.  Mr.  Peck  will  visit  Russia, 
and  Mr.  Bigelow  England  and  Scotland. 

Utica. — In  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Darling,  the  future  residence  of 
Rev.  Charles  (3.  Darling  will  be  with  his  son,  at 
'the  “  Clarendon,”  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Fair  Haven. — This  congregation,  which  not 
long  since  changed  its  relation  from  the  Classis  of 
Geneva  to  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  with  the  .t^- 
proiiation  of  its  former  associates,  has  prospered 
under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Umberger,  and 
has  now  made  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  brick  church  edifice. 

Glean. — On  Sabbath,  the  10th,  eight  members 
were  received  into  the  First  Church  of  this  place, 
of  which  Rev.  David  Winters  is  pastor. 

Auburn. — The  Central  Church  surprised  its  pas¬ 
tor  (Rev.  C.  C.  Hemenway)  by  increasing  his  sal¬ 
ary  $500  while  he  was  absent  on  his  vacation.  The 
relations  between  the  pastor  and  his  people  have 
always  been,  as  now,  most  affectionate  and  happy. 

Spencertown. — A  correspondent  writing  to  The 
Hudson  Republican  of  a  series  of  discourses  de¬ 
livered  in  July  in  the  church  of  Spencertown,  by 
Rev.  M.  L.  Berger,  who  also  supplies  the  church 
of  Hillsdale,  says  of  him  and  them:  “No  hearer 
can  escape  his  influence,  nor  shake  off  the  im¬ 
pression  his  words  make.  His  manner  is  just  as 
earnest  as  his  feelings — ^just  as  clear  as  pure  lan¬ 
guage  and  irresistible  logic  can  make  it — and  the 
grand  effect  of  preaching  is  reached.” 

Seneca. — The  Rev.  A.  B.  Temple,  who  has  been 
spending  his  vacation  of  five  or  six  weeks  at  his 
childhood  home  in  New  Jersej',  returned  to  his 
field  of  labor  last  week,  and  occupied  the  pulpit 
on  Sabbath  last.  During  his  absence  the  manse 
has  been  improved  and  repainted,  also  the  chapel. 
He  was  greeted  on  Sabbath  morning  by  a  fine  flo¬ 
ral  display.  The  pulpit  and  surroundings  were 
literally  covered  with  flowers.  On  the  back  of  the 
pulpit,  amid  wreaths  of  ivy,  were  these  words: 
“Welcome  Home.”  He  seems  refreshed,  and 
comes  back  with  new  zeal  to  do  the  Master’s 
work.  Many  were  the  friendly  and  loving  greet¬ 
ings  he  received  from  his  people.  May  he  be 
spared  long  to  the  people  of  Seneca ! 

Presbytery  op  Genesee. — The  meeting  last 
week  in  Perry  was  marked  by  an  excellent  spirit. 
The  opening  sermon  by  Rev.  John  Wicks  was  on 
the  “  Fatherhood  of  God,”  and  forcibly  discrimi¬ 
nated  between  what  this  implies  and  what  it  does 
not.  The  next  evening  Rev.  D.  D.  McColl  preach¬ 
ed  on  the  “Attractiveness  of  Christ.”  Rev.  S. 
Bowden  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  D.  D. 
McColl  re-elected  Commissioner  to  Auburn  Semi¬ 
nary.  The  most  of  Tuesday  morning  was  taken 
up  in  discussing  a  knotty  overture  from  the  church 
in  Wyoming.  The  conclusion  reached  was  unani¬ 
mous  and  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Tuesdaj’ 
afternoon  was  spent  in  a  consideration  of  the 
following  subjects:  “The  Social  Life  of  the 
Church  ” ;  Rev.  Messrs.  Long,  Nassau,  Martin,  and 
Bowden  spoke  upon  it.  “  ’The  Nominal  Increase 
and  Spiritual  Growth  of  the  Church  ” ;  this  was 
.well  presented  by  H.  T.  Chadsay.  “The  Relation 
of  the  Family  to  the  Church”;  comprehensively 
treated  by  Dr,  Nassau.  “  The  Presbyterian  Cul- 
tus”;  warmly  debated  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Congdon, 
Byllesby,  and  Bowden,  each  of  whom ’took  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  the  subject.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  installation  of  two  pastors.  Rev.  W. 
W.  Totheroh  in  LeRoy,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Chadsay,  a 
mcentlate,  at  East  Pembroke.  The  Spring  meet¬ 
ing  is  to  be  held -in  Attica.  The  most  generous 
hospitality  was  extended,  and  much  time  was 
saved  and  increased  enjoyment  obtained,  by  the 
ladies  serving  a  generous  lunch  at  noon  on  Tues¬ 
day  in  the  chapel,  and  also  tea  in  the  afternoon. 

Rochester. — The  Ladies’  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Central  Church  began  the  tenth  annlversarj' 
of  their  organization  Sept.  19th  in  the  happiest 
manner.  The  pastor,  eldera,  and  trustees  were 
invited  to  be  present  in  the  church  parlors,  and 
were  there  with  very  few  exceptions.  “The  Jen¬ 
nie  Luth  Band”  also  participated  in  the  affair; 
indeed,  they  contributed  very  largely  to  make  it 
the  enjoyable  and  instructive  occasion  that  it  was. 
As  Japan  was  the  country  to  which  their  exercises 
referred,  they  decorated  the  parlors  most  elab- 
oratelyafter  the  peculiar  styleof  Japanese  art  and 
taste,  being  greatly  assisted  by  the  loan  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  curious  articles  brought  from  that  country 
by  a  citizen  who  was  formerly  a  representative 
there  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  es¬ 
says  that  were  read  by  members  of  the  Band  show¬ 
ed  that  they  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  that  land.  Reports  were  made  by  the 
recording  secretary  and  treasurer,  which  covered 
the  entire  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Society. 
It  was  not  the  annual  meeting,  as  that  was  chang¬ 
ed  several  years  ago  from  Fall  to  Spring.  Over 
$4,300  have  been  raised  in  cash,  beside  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  boxes  of  clothing,  Ac. 
Much  the  largest  part  of  this  has  been  appropri'it- 
cd  to  the  foreign  field.  From  the  beginning  $300 
a  year  has  been  contributed  for  the  support  in  Af¬ 
rica  of  one  of  their  own  members,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  first  two  years,  when  the  money  went 
to  educate  her  for  the  work.  Hereafter  they  pur¬ 
pose  to  sustain  a  lady  in  Japan.  The  unexpected 
presence  of  Miss  Lydia  B.  Walker,  on  her  way  to 
return  to  Africa  with  Miss  Belle  Nassau,  and  the 
reading  of  a  very  interesting  letter  just  received 
from  Miss  Carrie  Bush,  in  Kharpoot,  Turkey,  a 
former  member  of  the  church,  added  greatly  to 
the  gratification  of  all.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting, 
which  numbered  about  a  hundred,  was  excellent; 
old  and  young  alike  manifesting  a  warm  interest 
in  the  work  In  which  they  are  engaged.  The  ta¬ 
ble  entertainment,  quite  enjoyable  in  itself,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  sociability  of  the  evening.  The 
executive  officers  of  the  Society  have  not  been 
changed  from  the  beginning,  not  because  of  any 
lack  of  good  material  to  fill  their  places,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  satisfaction  given,  and  the  undesira¬ 
bleness  of  change.  The  widow  of  George  W.  Par¬ 
sons,  well  known  as  the  model  Sabbath-school 
superintendent  for  over  thirty  years,  is  the  effi¬ 
cient  President. 

Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Gardner  of  Rochester 
received  a  very  hearty  welcome  from  the  West¬ 
minster  congregation  on  their  return  to  the  city 
from  their  Summer  recreation,  and  as  the  next  day 
(Friday,  8th  inst.)  was  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  their  marriage,  the  good  people  set  themselves 
to  make  the  evening  a  festive  occasion.  The 
chapel  was  handsomely  decorated,  a  glad  company 
assembled,  the  bride  received  a  set  of  china,  and 
the  pastor  a  copy  of  Matthew  Henry’s  Commenta¬ 
ry.  Speeches  were  made,  songs  were  sung,  socia¬ 
bility  abounded,  and  the  universal  verdict  is  that 
a  happier  evening  was  never  before  spent  by  their 
Society. 

Presbytery  of  Steuben. — This  body  met  in 
Praltsburgh,  Sept.  12,  and  the  attendance  was  the 
smallest  in  ten  years.  Sermon  by  Rev.  John 
Waugh.  Rev.  Alvin  Cooper  was  elected  modera¬ 
tor,  and  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  clerk.  The 
fraternal  sympathy  of  the  Presbytery  was  sent  to 
Rev.  D.  J.  Robertson  of  Canisteo,  who  Is  sick. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Platt  presented  a  new  book  of  record 
which  he  had  prepared,  so  complete  that  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  him.  Rev.  S.  W,  Pratt 
was  reappointed  commissioner  to  Auburn  Semi¬ 
nary.  'This  Presbytery  pays  the  expenses  of  its 
commissioners,  a  practice  which  we  commend  to 
the  other  Presbyteries  connected  with  the  Board. 
A  Sunday-school  institute  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Painted  Post,  Nov.  14  and  15,  with  Dr. 
Niles  as  leader.  Rev.  M.  L.  P.  Hill  preached  a 
missionary  sermon  Wednesday  evening.  The 
farewell  address  of  Miss  Minnie  Niles,  M.D.,  who 
recently  went  from  our  bounds  to  Canton,  China, 
was  read  at  this  time.  The  Ladles’  Missionary 
&)clety  met  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  resolved 
to  raise  $500 for  the  salary  of  Miss  Niles.  A  social 
in  the  church  j)arlor  followed  the  evening  meeting. 
Addison  was  chosen  for  the  next  place  of  mooting. 
The  people  of  Prattsburgh  are  to  be  most  heartily 
congratulated  upon  their  renewed  building.  It  Is 
most  beautiful  and  convenient,  and  harmonious  in 
all  its  appointments,  and  its  lighting  by  two  of 
Frink’s  reflectors  combining  with  the  coloring  of 
the  walls,  is  the  most  cheerful  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  trust  that  this  old  church  which  sent  Whitman 
and  Spalding  to  the  Roc’xy  Mountains,  and  such 
men  as  Drs.  Manning  and  Campbell,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  others  of  Its  twenty-four,  will  yet  rival  its 
former  glory.  Rev.  L.  M.  Stevens  is  doing  a  good 
work  there.  That  beautiful  village  increases  in 
beauty,  and  its  old  academy  is  still  well  sustained. 

STEUBEN. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Churches  and  Vacancies.— New  Jersey  has  271 
Presbyterian  churches;  212  have  pastors,  39  stat¬ 
ed  supplies,  and  20  are  vacant.  Several  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  large  churches,  .some  of  which  have  been 
vacant  many  mouths. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Fourth  Church,  of  which 
the  Rev.  James  Robinson  is  pastor,  has  been  re¬ 
paired  during  the  Summer,  and  was  reopened  Sab¬ 
bath,  Sept.  17th.  Dr.  Moffat  of  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  preached  in  the  morning.  Dr. 
Dana  in  the  afternoon,  and  Dr.  Johnstone  in  the 
evening. 

Westminster  Church  at  its  September  commun¬ 
ion  received  41  communicants,  31  on  examina¬ 
tion,  who  had  been  received  by  the  Session  in 
June  and  July.  There  have  also  been  60  new 
scholars  brought  into  the  Sabbath-school.  Rev. 

W.  M.  Richie  is  pastor. 

Pittsburg. — The  repairs  and  improvements  in 
the  house  of  worship  of  the  Second  Church,  hays 
been  completed.  The  removal  of  the  side  galle¬ 
ries,  and  the  placing  of  a  new  gallery  extending 
from  the  rear  forward,  has  provided  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  additional  sittings.  At  the  entrance,  in 
the  lower  vestibule,  are  two  elegant  tablets  In 
memory  of  Rev.  Robert  Dunlap  and  Rev.  W.  D. 
Howard,  D.D.,  who  died  in  the  service  of  this 
church. 

Erie.— At  the  communion  just  held  in  the  Chest¬ 
nut-street  Church  six  members  were  added,  five 
on  profession  of  faith.  Five  of  this  number  are 
heads  of  families,  and  one  is  a  young  man  from 
the  Sabbath-school. 

Presbytery  of  Erie.— This  body  met  at  Edin- 
boro  on  Sept.  12th.  Rev.  John  McCoy  was  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  Presbytery  of  Westminster,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  his  installation  at  Franklin, 
Sept.  28th.  Rev.  A.  T.  Wolff  w.^s  recelvt^d  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Butler,  and  arrangements  made 
for  his  installation  over  the  churches  of  Fairfield 
and  Hadley,  Sept.  28th.  Rev.  W.  M.  Kain  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  the  installation  of 
Rev.  D.  R.  Kerr  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church, 
Mercer,  on  the  13th  of  October,  and  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  Rev.  William  Elliott  as  pastor  of  Sugar 
Grove,  Sept.  18th.  The  pastoral  relation  existing 
between  Rev.  John  McLachlan  and  the  church  of 
Ple.asantville  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  McLachlan 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva. 

S.  J.  M.  Eaton,  Stated  Clerk. 

OHIO. 

Correction. — The  Minutes  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  just  issued  contain  an  error  in  the  report 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Marion,  Ohio.  Rev. 

E.  B.  Raffensperger  was  regularly  called  as  pastor 
of  the  Marion  church  Nov.  7th,  1881.  The  call 
was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Presbytery  at  the 
Spring  meeting.  He  accepted  the  same,  but  re¬ 
quested  a  postponement  of  the  installation  until 
the  Fall  meeting.  w.  s.  eagleson, 

stated  Clerk  of  Marion  Presbytery. 

South  Salem. — Rev.  Warren  Taylor  requests 
his  correspondents  to  notice  his  change  of  address 
from  Roxabell  to  this  place.  Though  well  ad¬ 
vancement  in  years,  Father  Taylor  is  in  comforta¬ 
ble  health. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Kalamazoo  Presbytery,  at  its  meeting  In 
Paw  Paw,  Sept.  12  and  13th,  elected  Rev.  Q.  F, 
Hunting  moderator,  and  Rev.  R.  P.  Shaw  clerk. 
The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  Judson  Swift 
and  the  church  of  White  Pigeon  was  dissolved, 
that  he  might  accept  a  call  from  the  church  of 
Allegan.  A  call  was  presented  from  the  church, 
of  Richland  to  Rev,  W.  S.  Pryse,  to  become  their 
pastor.  One  afternoon  was  spent  in  discussing 
the  Sabbath-school  work.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  superintend  the  visitation  of  the  church¬ 
es.  Some  time  was  spent  in  discussing  Home 
Missions.  Considerable  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  case  of  the  Martin  Church.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  heartily  commended  that  church  and  that  of 
Plalnwell  to  the  Horae  Missionary  Board  for  aid. 
After  adjournment.  Rev.  Mr.  Hunting  delivered  a 
lecture  in  the  church  to  an  interested  audience. 

3.  A.  R. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis. — The  Franklin  Church  was  form¬ 
ed  Nov.  30,  1824,  by  Rev.  John  M.  Dickey,  with 
six  membei’S.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was 
preached  by  Prof.  George  Bush,  then  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  who  afterward  became  a  Swedenbor- 
gian.  During  this  period  of  fifty-eight  years,  the 
church  has  had  only  five  pastors,  viz :  Revs.  David 
Monfort,  D.D.,  James  A.  Mckee,  A.  B.  Morey,  S. 
E.  Wishard,  and  Rev.  W.  Torrance,  the  present 
pastor,  who  has  just  completed  his  fifth  year. 
During  these  five  years  216  have  united  with  the 
church,  which  now  numbers  450  members. 

Marshall. — Crawfordsville  Presbytery  met  in 
Bethany  Church  at  its  semi-centennial.  Bev.  T. 
A.  Steele  was  moderator;  Rev.  Wm.  Omelvena 
and  Rev.  Wm.  Remly,  clerks.  Rev.  Amos  Jones 
was  dismissed  to  Logansport  Presbytery* 
young  men  were  taken  under  care  as 
and  strong  action  was  taken  on  tempera'*oo* 

Indiana  has  311  churches ;  84  of  the^ 
pastors,  84  are  vacant,  143  have  stated  swP“®s. 
Many  of  the  latter  do  no  pastoral  work. 

ILLINOIS. 

Carthage.  —  At  the  communion  on  \the  first 
Sabbath  of  September  (Rev.  S.  H.  Hydf  pastor), 
nine  members  were  added.  The  prayer- 
are  largely  attended,  and  the  missionary 
conducted  by  the  ladies  are  in  a  flourislilng 
dition. 

Greenville. — Alton  Presbytery  met  liisr® 
the  5th.  Moderator,  Rev.  J.  R.  Reaser.  R^^'  , 

S.  Thompson  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbyt^^ 
Mattoon,  and  Licentiate  S.  C.  Dickey  to  theff*"®®" 
bytery  of  Nebraska  City.  Mr.  L.  H.  Ford  waS 
ceived  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  as  a  candlclp® 
for  the  ministry.  The  Committee  on  EduoatV^ 
reported  ten  candidates.  The  death  of  Rev.  C.^* 
Halsey  was  announced,  and  the  Committee  on 
ography  was  directed  to  prepare  a  suitable  memV" 
rial,  and  present  it  to  Presbytery  at  the  adjourneV 
meeting.  Mrs.  Halsey  was  recommended  for  ai« 
from  the  Board  of  Relief.  V 

IOWA.  I 

Boone. — The  pastor  of  this  church.  Rev.  Henry 
N.  Payne,  and  his  wife,  recently  received  a  sun 
prising  evidence  of  the  affectionate  interest  of 
their  people.  By  some  means  it  became  known 
that  Sept.  7th  was  the  eleventh  anniversary  of 
their  marriage.  The  prayer-meeting  in  the  church 
parlor,  which  is  usualiy  well  attended,  was  unusu¬ 
ally  full  that  evening,  nearly  every  seat  being  oc¬ 
cupied.  At  the  close  of  the  good  meeting,  while 
the  pastor  was  talking  with  a  stranger,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  whom  he  usually  greets  with  a  hand-shake, 
quietly  but  rapidly  slipped  out.  Two  of  the  el¬ 
ders,  however,  seemed  quite  inclined  to  stay  and 
talk.  Finally,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne  left  the  church, 
and  walked  slowly  to  their  quiet  (?)  home.  In¬ 
stead  of  finding  it  as  they  had  left  it,  they  discov¬ 
ered  it  was  brilliantly  lighted ;  and  when  the  as¬ 
tonished  pair  opened  the  door,  they  were  greeted 
with  a  burst  of  laughter  and  congratulations  from 
the  assembled  company.  A  delightful  season  of 
social  enjoyment  followed,  which  was  not  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  delicious  ice-cream  and  cake 
which  by  some  mysterious  means  had  found  their 
way  tliere.  Over  one  hundred  guests  were  pres¬ 
ent.  It  was  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  In¬ 
tended  to  “pound”  the  expounder.  If  that  was 
the  case,  some  of  the  company  meatit  to  strike 
sledge-hammer  blows,  judging  by  the  size  of  the 
packages  they  left  with  the  grateful  and  happy 
pair.  The  ties  of  affection  between  pastor  and 
people  will  certainly  bo  strengthened  by  this  pleas¬ 
ant  episode.  h.  n.  p. 

MINNESOTA. 

Madelia. — At  a  special  meeting  of  Presbytery, 
Rev.  C.  A.  Hampton  was  released  from  the  church¬ 
es  of  Madelia  and  St.  James.  Mr.  Hampton  has 
occupied  this  Home  Mission  field  for  five  years. 

A  new  house  of  worship  has  been  built  at  St. 
James,  and  a  neat  and  commodious  parsonage  at 
Madelia.  He  has  assumed  charge  of  the  church  at 
/Rochester,  Minn. 

MISSOURI. 

Trenton. — The  Hodge  Church  (the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Goodale  pastor,)  at  its  September  communion  re¬ 
ceived  twenty-one  members,  making  thirty-six  in 
three  mouths. 

Joplin. — The  church  in  this  young  city  of  mines 
is  progressing  under  the  labors  of  Bov.  G.  H.  Wil¬ 
liamson. 

KANSAS. 

Topeka. — The  First  Church  has  invited  the  Rev. 
H.  W.  George  of  Geneva,  Ill.,  to  supply  their  pul¬ 
pit  for  a  year. 

„  McPherson. — Rev.  J.  C.  Burt  of  Vernon,  Ind., 
began  his  labors  here  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the 
month.  The  church  had  been  vacant  more  than 
a  year. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

/  Bathgate,  Dakota. — The  address  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Williams  is  changed  from  Grand  Rapids  to 
this  place,  in  Pembina  county. 

Progress.— The  Rev.  G.  A.  Brandt,  recently  of 
Princetoti,  takes  charge  of  throe  new  churches 
just  organized  in  Dakota,  viz:  Mellette,  Warner, 
and  Northville,  in  Spink  county.  These  churches 
have  been  gathered  during  the  Summer  by  Mr. 
Stowe  Sawyer  ot  Union  Seminary,  who  has  just 
returned  to  complete  his  studies.  The  organi¬ 
zations  were  formed  Aug.  20  by  Bev.  W.  S.  Peter¬ 
son. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Francisco.— 'Phe  Central  Tabernacle  (Rev. 
W.  J.  Siiiiili  pastor)  received  fourteen  members 
at  the  last  communion,  ten  on  profession. 

Oakland. — The  Second  Church  is  vigorously 
canvassing  for  their  new  edifice.  The  court  has 
granted  the  sale  of  the  East  Oakland  property, 
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which  will  secure  for  them  an  eligible  lot  of  land. 
Dr.  Healey  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  to  the 
young,  to  crowded  congregations. 

Dbobbbs. — Marysville  College,  Tenn.,  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  Rev. 
Samuel  P.  Sprecber  of  the  First  Church  (Oakland), 
an  honor  worthily  bestowed. 

Ai<aiucDA. — San  Francisco  Presbytery  held  its 
Fall  meeting  in  the  church  at  Alameda,  the  ooen- 
Ing  sermon  by  Rev.  E.  Symington  of  Danville; 
Rev.  James  Curry  was  elected  moderator,  and 
Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie  temporary  clerk.  Rev.  A. 

S.  Fiske  read  a  report  on  Home  Missions,  Rev. 
James  Curry  one  on  Foreign  Missions,  and  Rev. 
A.  Williams  a  paper  on  Systematic  Beneficence. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BiiACK  Cheek. — The  address  of  Rev.  George  C. 
Jeweil  is  changed  from  Sand  Bank,  N.  Y.,  to  this 
place.  Correspondents  will  please  observe  it. 

Accepted. — The  Congregationalist  states  that 
Rev.  Reuen  Thomas  has  sent  word  by  telegram 
that  the  resignation  of  his  pastorate  at  Brookline 
is  now  on  its  way  to  this  country,  with  a  view  to 
his  acceptance  of  the  call  to  Tollington  Park 
Church,  London. 

PHUiADELPHiA.-pThe  edifice  of  the  Cedar-street 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia  has  been 
purchased  f«)r  $20,000,  with  the  intention  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Cong!  egational  church  for  the  Welsh 
population,  in  which  the  service  will  be  held  in 
both  English  and  Welsh. 

Maike  Ministebs. — The  average  ministerial 
age  of  191  ordained  ministers  in  the  State  is  twen¬ 
ty  years;  of  the  fifty-one  who  have  no  pastoral 
charge,  thirty-two  years;  and  of  the  140  others, 
sixteen  years.  Dr.  Carruthers  of  Portland  has 
been  in  the  ministry  sixty-three  years,  and  six 
others  have  served  more  than  half  a  century. 

Rejected. — Mr.  G.  C.  Capron,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Andover  Seminary,  who  has  been  for  several 
years  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  Evangelical 
Trinitarian  Congregational  Church  at  Wayland, 
Mass.,  has  been  refused  ordination  and  installa¬ 
tion  by  a  council  of  churches,  on  the  ground  of 
unsoundness  in  theological  belief,  the  vote  being 
twelve  to  two.  The  deliberations  of  the  Council 
lasted  from  ten  A.  M.  to  six  P.  M.,  and  the  decis¬ 
ion  turned  on  his  ideas  concerning  a  probation 
after  death. 

Redioious  and  SociAL.-r-The  Brookfield  Con- 
^egational  Church  of  Missouri  (the  Rev.  L.  H. 
Hand  pastor,)  has  organized  a  Reading  Circle. 
The  church  building  is  opened  every  Saturday 
evening,  furnished  with  a  good  supply  of  the 
latest  and  best  periodicals.  There  is  a  brief  lit¬ 
erary  or  musical  exercise  every  Saturday  evening, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  time  for  reading  and  social 
intercourse.  These  meetings  are  open  to  all,  and 
the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  a  year,  entitles 
members  to  the  privilege  of  taking  periodicals 
home,  returning  them  the  following  week. 

Rev.  Hascpden  B.  Jokes,  the  new  pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Congregational  Church  at  Chillonville, 
Mass.,  is  eniirely  blind.  He  has  a  remarkable 
memory,  and  can  repeat  hymns  and  chapters  from 
the  Bible  after  only  once  hearing  them  read. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

SouTHEBN  Stddekts.  —  The  session  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  opened  on  Wednesday,  Sept. 
6th.  There  are  forty-seven  students  already  en¬ 
tered,  eighteen  of  whom  are  new  students.  Sev¬ 
eral  old  students  still  to  come  in.  Last  session 
the  total  number  was  forty-five. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  Fibst  Oboan.— The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Garrattsville,  N.  Y.,  of  which  the  Rev. 

T.  A.  Scott  is  pastor,  is  the  first  to  introduce  an 
organ  in  the  public  worship  of  the  church  in  Dela¬ 
ware  Presbytery. 

Installation.— The  Rev.  A.  S.  Biddle  has  been 
Installed  pastor  of  the  Summit-avenue  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Jersey  City.  The  congre¬ 
gation  has  recently  purchased  a  corner  lot  for 
$6,000,  on  which  they  propose  to  erect  a  chapel. 

REFORMED. 

Bound  Bbook. — Rev.  David  M.  Talmage  was 
installed  yesterday.  Sept.  20,  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

To  THE  Choctaws. — Rev.  H.  R.  Schermerhorn 
of  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Head  Master  of  Spencer  Academy,  Choctaw 
nation,  and  will  leave  about  Oct.  1.  This  is  not 
altogether  a  new  field  to  him,  for  in  early  life  he 
spent  several  years  among  this  tribe  of  Indians. 
The  Choctaw  government  has  erected  new  build¬ 
ings  (at  an  expense  of  some  $20,000)  for  this  their 
oldest  and  most  prosperous  institution. 

-  LUTHERAN. 

MiBSiONABT  Festivals. — The  German  Lutheran 
churches  ot  Southern  Michigan  and  Northern  Ohio 
have  established  a  series  of  annual  missionary  fes¬ 
tivals,  the  first  of  which  was  held  in  Adrian,  Mich., 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  this  month,  under  the 
auspices  of  St.  John’s  Church.  Six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  were  collected  during  the  day,  which  will  be 
divided  between  the  German  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy¬ 
lum  at  Norris,  and  a  new  church  to  be  erected  at 
Toledo. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Chitbch  Conobess. — The  Eighth  Church  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  held  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  commencing 
Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  1882,  the  Bishop  of  Virginia  pre¬ 
siding.  The  sessions  will  be  preceded  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Qoly  Communion  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.  The  Communion  Ad- 
dreiB  will  be  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  and 
immediately  after  the  service  at  St.  Paul’s  Church 
the  Inaugural  Address  will  be  delivered  in  Mozart 
Hall  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  a  brief 
memorial  of  deceased  members  read  by  the  Rev. 
George  D.  Wildes,  D.D.,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Congress. 

Centbal  New  Yobk. — Clergy,  94;  lay  readers, 
48;  deaconesses,  9;  parishes,  chapels,  and  mis¬ 
sions,  137;  churches,  126;  rectories,  54;  baptisms, 
1,189;  confirmations,  801 ;  communicants,  12,825; 
Sunday-school  scholars,  8,572;  value  of  church 
property,  $1,500,000 ;  amount  of  permanent  funds, 
$108,224;  offerings,  $222,683.26. 

St.  Pauls  Chubch,  Rochester,  is  made  glad 
by  its  success  in  securing  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Piatt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  California,  for  rector.  He 
is  now  in  that  city,  but  will  soon  go  to  San  Frau- 
oisco  for  bis  family. 

The  Rev.  N.  A.  Okeson,  D.D.,  rector  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  died  near  Perrysville,  Pa., 
on  Saturday.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  clergyman  of  the 
South. 

METHODIST. 

Going  to  Fabmino.— Rev.  S.  J.  Morris  has  re¬ 
signed  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Tottenviile,  S.  I.,  and  has  purchased  a 
farm  in  Virginia.  He  proposes  to  retire  from 
church  work  and  engage  in  the  business  of  raising 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  growing  oyster  seeds  for 
Northern  markets. 

Anotheb  Hebest  Tbial. — The  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  says  that  considerable  excitement  has  been 
created  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  charges  of  heresy 
being  preferred  against  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Scott, 
President  of  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  The 
charges  are  as  follows :  Denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  'Trinity,  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  of  the 
vicarious  atonement,  of  original  sin,  and  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  President  Scott  is  also 
charged  with  unlawful  criticism  of  the  action  of 
Rock  River  Conference  in  expelling  Dr.  Thomas  of 
Chicago,  and  with  being  opposed  to  revival,  as  well 
as  with  some  other  offenses  in  his  ministerial  acts 
and  opinions.  These  charges  are  now  being  iried  at 
the  annual  Conference  in  Irunton,  which  convened 
in  that  place  on  Wednesday,  the  20th. 

Methodist  Union. — At  the  recent  Canadian 
Conference  resolutions  were  passed  on  the  subject 
of  the  union  of  all  the  Dominion  Methodists,  hail¬ 
ing  the  proposal  with  joy,  and  expressing  a  wil¬ 
lingness  lo  make  reasonable  concessions  to  secure 
it.  A  committee  of  eighteen  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  similar  committees  of  other  bodies, 
and  negotiate  a  union,  if  possible,  with  any  or  all 
of  them. 

BAPTIST. 

Change  op  Settlements. — Rev.  P.  Perry  closed 
his  latKirs  at  Wyoming,  Aug.  27tb,  to  become  pas¬ 
tor  at  Barre.  Mass.,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Reed  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  late  of  Hamilton,  is  now  pastor  at  Wyoming. 

New  Chubches. — The  colored  Baptist  churches 
of  Rev.  A.  Lewis  of  Allegheny  City,  and  Rev.  Henry 
Marshall  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  recently  dedica¬ 
ted  new  bouses  of  worship,  and  report  growing 
congregations.  These  are  the  first  edifices  erect¬ 
ed  by  colored  Baptists  in  that  vicinity,  they  hav¬ 
ing  hitherto  worshipped  in  rented  halls. 

Rev.  Moses  Bbotlbb,  who  died  a  few  davs  ago, 
was  well  known  in  Baptist  circles  throughout  In¬ 
diana.  He  was  a  colored  man,  and  born  a  slave 
near  Centreville,  Md.,  about  1826.  In  1851  he 
purchased  his  freedom,  living  then  near  Paducah, 
Ky.  In  1854  be  left  Paducah,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  attended  school  at  College  Hill,  in 
Jefferson  county,  Ind.,  taking  the  Latin  and  Greek 
course,  paying  his  way  by  chopping  cor<i-wood  in 
the  evening  and  on  Saturdays.  In  1857  be  went  to 
Indianapolis,  taking  charge  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  and  teaching  school.  He  had  remained  in 
charge  of  that  church  continuously  since  1857,  and 
under  his  ministry  the  church  grew  from  a  small 
number  to  a  membership  of  over  700,  and  oecupirs 
a  house  of  worship  that  cost  $25,000.  During  his 
residence  in  Indianapolis  Mr.  Broyles  w<i8  a  great 


power  in  religious  affairs  among  the  colored  peo-  j 
pie,  and  also  in  politics  as  a  recognized  leader. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sabbath  Pbohibition.— Archbishop  Wood  of 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  has 
made  proclamation  against  Sunday  excursions. 
He  instructed  his  priests  to  forbid  the  laity  taking 
any  part  in  a  “monster  excursion  ’’  which  was  to 
have  gone  a  Sabbath  or  two  ago  from  Philadelphia 
to  Atlantic  City.  This  he  did,  as  he  says,  because 
he  “  regarded  it  as  a  violation  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
and  of  the  religious  quiet  and  repose  appropriate 
to  that  holiest  of  the  holy  days  of  the  year.  Re¬ 
member  the  Lord's  day  to  keep  it  holy.”  And  the 
excursion  did  not  take  place. 

A  BEMARKABLE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Bachelder  died  in  East  Avon, 
Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9,  1882,  in  the  92d 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  bom  in  Schoharie  coun¬ 
ty,  Feb.  19, 1791,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
Pierson.  Her  parents  moved  into  the  town  of 
Avon  (then  Hartford)  in  1797,  where  most  of  her 
long  life  was  passed.  In  her  eighteenth  year  she 
married  Matthew  Hanna.  Three  daughters  were 
bom  unto  them,  and  in  1813  Mr.  Hanna  died 
where  the  family  had  lived,  in  Avon.  The  next 
year  she  married  David  Eneeland  of  Geneseo,  a 
widower  with  six  children.  Soon  after  the  family 
removed  to  Leroy,  where  she  became  the  mother 
of  three  more  children.  She  was  again  left  a 
widow,  and  Nov.  14, 1821,  she  was  married  to  Enos 
Bachelder,  and  the  fruit  of  this  union  was  six 
children.  In  1871  her  golden  wedding  with  her 
third  husband  was  celebrated,  and  she  lived  near¬ 
ly  eleven  years  after  it,  surviving  him  about  five 
years.  Five  of  her  twelve  children  are  still  liv¬ 
ing,  the  oldest  seventy-four,  the  youngest  fifty- 
two.  At  her  last  birthday  her  descendants  num¬ 
bered  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  eleven  are  living. 

She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  business  capac¬ 
ity  and  energy.  She  herself  had  charge  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  each  of  her  deceased  husbands,  and  set¬ 
tled  each  estate  with  the  heirs  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  everyone,  not  a  word  of  objection  being 
heard  to  any  of  her  acts,  but  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  expressed  by  all  in  her  wisdom,  integ¬ 
rity,  and  unselfishness!  She  made  a  profession 
of  religion  while  living  in  Leroy  by  uniting  with 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  place,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  her  decease  she  was  the  only 
survivor  of  those  who  were  members  when  she 
united.  Thirty-four  years  ago  she  returned  to  the 
old  homestead  of  her  father,  adjoining  the  church, 
which  has  since  been  her  home.  In  the  early  days 
it  was  kept  as  a  tavern,  and  it  has  never  lost  this 
character  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Here  they 
have  been  gemn-ously  and  freely  entertained  from 
the  beginning  until  now.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  lose 
this  peculiarity  while  it  remains  in  the  hands  of 
its  present  proprietor,  her  son-in-law.  Dr.  S.  Tain- 
tor. 

Mrs.  Bachelder  had  a  wonderful  memory,  es¬ 
pecially  for  names  and  dates.  Up  to  a  few  years 
ago,  when  it  began  gradually  to  fail,  though  it 
continued  to  be  equal  to  most  till  toward  the  end 
of  her  life,  she  was  unequalle  d  in  the  region  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country  and  its 
settlers,  and  her  relation  of  the  incidents  of  pio¬ 
neer  life  was  exceedingly  instructive  and  entertain¬ 
ing.  The  Bible  and  The  Evangelist  furnished 
her  a  large  part  of  her  reading  for  most  of  the  last 
half-century. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Brick 
Church,  Wednesday,  14th  Inst.,  a  large  gathering 
of  relatives  and  friends  being  present.  After  the 
opening  exercises.  Rev.  J.  F.  Calkins  read  a  con¬ 
cise  biographical  sketch,  which  was  followed  by 
remarks  from  three  of  her  former  pastors.  Revs. 
H.  P.  V.  Bogue,  J.  R.  Page,  D.D.,  and  E.  B.  Wals- 
worth,  D.D.,  each  of  whom  testified  to  the  faith¬ 
fulness  with  which  she  had  adorned  her  Christian 
profeeeioD,  and  her  numerous  and  striking  excel¬ 
lencies.  Wyoming. 


Fbeeman— De  Peu— In  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Sept.  13th,  1882,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
father,  Richard  Mather,  Iw  Prof.  R.  H.  Mather  of  Am¬ 
herst  College,  Babnabus  Fbeeman  of  Yarmouth,  Me., 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Waite  De  Peu. 
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^  Thomson— At  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Sept.  2d,  1882,  Rev.  8. 
H.  Thomson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Stone— In  Adams,  Aug.  28,  1882,  Deacon  Pebley 
Davis  Stone,  aged  eighty-seven  years. 

Seameb — At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  George 
Y.  Conklin,  in  Richmond  Valley,  Staten  Island,  Sept.  12, 
1882,  Mrs.  Susan  Seameb,  aged  67. 

Aveby— At  her  home  in  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  Sept.  7th, 
1882,  after  an  illness  of  four  days,  Mrs.  Philanie  D., 
wife  of  Ira  Avery,  and  sister  of  the  late  Horace  Field 
Oustin  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y,,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 
She  had  been  for  fifty  years  a  true,  earnest  and  consist¬ 
ent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  fifty-two 
years  a  loving,  faithful  and  devoted  wife.  Forty  years 
ago  she  became  a  mother,  since  which  time  the  du¬ 
ties  peculiar  to  that  relation  have  been  so  faithfully 
performed  toward  an  only  son,  that  it  seems  safe  and 
proper  to  say  that  if  ever  in  error,  the  head,  and  not 
the  neart,  was  in  fault.  The  writer  does  not  remember 
any  instance  during  the  fitty-two  years  showing  that 
she  bad  an  enemy  on  earth.  Naturally  of  a  qulch  and 
fiery  temper,  she  was  never  brought  under  by  it  so  far 
as  to  allow  a  harsh  word  to  pass  her  lips.  In  her  case, 
reason  gently  silenced  wrath.  Her  tongue,  contrary  to 
the  declaration  of  St.  James,  bad  been  tamed,  if  ever 
unruly.  She  was  a  constant  friend  and  reader  of  The 
Evangelist  during  the  past  half  century ;  and  if  that 
bad  been  stopped  without  good  reason  therefor,  it 
would  have  been  one  of  her  greatest  trials.  She  never 
regretted  being  a  woman,  was  not  a  busy-body,  but  al¬ 
ways  busying  herself  with  useful  employment.  May 
we  not  hope  “  Heaven  is  now  her  home  ?  ”  A. 

^  Bbewsteb- In  Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  13,  1882,  S.  W. 
Bbewsteb,  in  the  70tb  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Brewster  was  born  in  Mexico,  Oswego  county,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.  4, 1813,  and  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Love 
Brewster,  second  son  of  elder  William  Brewster,  who 
was  one  of  the  Mayflower  colony  that  landed  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  in  1620.  After  graduating  at  Mexico  Academy 
at  the  age  ot  12  years,  ho  remained  some  time  at  home, 
but  in  1833  came  to  Oswego  and  entered  the  store  of 
George  Doming  as  clerk.  In  1835-36  he  was  connected 
for  one  year  with  an  anti-slavery  paper  at  Utica  known 
as  the  “Emancipator  of  Human  Bights”;  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  the  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  and  one  of  the 
successful  managers  of  what  was  known  as  the  “  un¬ 
derground  railroad.”  Many  of  the  colored  race  can 
testi^  to  the  substantial  benefits  received  from  him. 
Mr.  Brewster  was  a  life  member  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  the  American  Temperance  Society,  and  for  for¬ 
ty-six  years  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Hannibal.  In  this  village  be  carried  on  the  mercantile 
business  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  (forty-six 
years),  and  was  universally  recognized  for  his  strict 
integrity  and  quiet  deeds  of  charity.  His  name  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Wells— Wo  love  to  linger  in  the  fragrance  of  a  true 
and  beautiful  life.  There  was  a  nobility,  an  excellence, 
a  consistency  of  character  which  taugnt  a  wholesome 
and  salutary  lesson.  When  every  one  speaks  well  of 
him,  and  instinctively  says  at  bis  departure  that  a  good 
man  has  gone  to  bis  reward,  it  is  a  comfort  to  dwell 
upon  his  memory.  It  is  thus  that  Deacon  Asa  H.  Wells 
is  remembered  in  Pompey,  bis  former  home,  by  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  bis  acquaintance.  He  was  a  kind 
neighbor,  a  good  citizen,  a  consistent  Christian,  and 
heartily  identified  with  all  the  best  interests  of  society. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  Pompey  Academy, 
and  for  forty  yciirs  a  valued  officer  in  the  Presbyterian 
chun'b,  the  confidential  associate  of  the  late  Deacon 
Samuel  Baker.  Very  lovely  and  pleasant  were  they  in 
their  lives  and  in  their  death,  not  long  divided.  Deacon 
Wells  was  especially  fond  of  sacr^  music,  not  only 
entering  heartily  into  the  service  of  song  for  more  than 
half  a  centuiy,  but  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  com¬ 
posing  hymns  and  tunes,  which  are  now  often  sung  on 
special  occasions  with  decided  pleasure  and  interest. 
Ho  would  sometimes  gratify  his  musical  friends  by  pre¬ 
senting  them  a  copy  of  some  of  his  more  favorite  pieces, 
and  they  were  so  naitly  transcribed  and  bound— ^  bis 
own  handiwork— that  they  will  ever  remain  a  treasure 
and  a  joy.  He  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  hud 
no  enemies,  and  sustain^  this  reputation  without  any 
compromise  of  character. 

He  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1800,  and  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Pompey  in  1801,  where  he  spent  most 
of  the  active  years  of  Lis  life.  When  he  was  a  young 
man  he  was  absent  from  Pompey  about  six  years,  but 
returned  again  in  1834,  when  bo  was  elected  deacon  of 
the  church,  which  office  he  held  until  his  removal  to 
Manlius  in  1^4.  He  leaves  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
Mr.  George  E.  Wells  of  Manlius,  and  Mrs.  Dunham  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Jerome  of  Pompey.  When  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  his  faculties  began  to  break,  and  bis  memory 
almost  wholly  failed,  but  his  prayers  were  os  beautiful 
and  appropriate  as  ever,  and  still  ascended  as  sweet  in¬ 
cense  before  God.  The  hearth  and  the  home  may  be 
vacant,  but  his  spirit  lingers,  and  bis  life  st'll  sheds  its 
sweetness  and  bi^htness — a  most  happy  illustration  of 
tbe  lieauty  and  excellence  of  the  Gosml  of  Christ.  We 
sould  not  be  present  at  his  funeral,  out  we  would  lay 
tbe  greenest  laurel  upon  his  grave,  and  devoutly  em¬ 
balm  his  mamoiy.  J.  T. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OP  YALE  COLLEGE. 

PRESIDENT— NOAH  PORTER. 

PBOFESSOBS  AND  iNSTBUCTOBS :  George  E.  Day,  Hebrew 
and  Biblical  Theology;  Samuel  Harris,  Syttematic  Theology; 
George  P.  Fieher,  Church  History;  Timothy  Dwight,  Mew 
Tatament  Greek;  Wm.  M.  Barbour,  Sacred  Rhetoric;  Mark 
Bailey.  Elocution.  SPECIAL  LECTUBEB8 :  Nath.  J.  Burton  (on 
Rread^g),  Joba  Hall,  Wm  M  Taylor,  Wm.  H.  Thompson, 
M.D.,  Geo.  T.  Ladd,  L.  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Open  on  equal 
terms  to  students  of  every  Christian  denomination,  with 
the  privileges  of  the  University.  Session  begins  Sept.  14. 
For  catalogue  and  conditions  of  admission  to  Graduate  or 
Fonrth  Year  Class,  apply  to 

GEORGE  E.  DAY,  Sec’y,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  BECONSTRUCrED  SYNODS. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  will  meet  at  Springfleld,  III., 
Tuesday,  Oct.  ITth,  1882,  at  7)  P.  H.,  and  be  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  Robert  W.  Patterson,  D  D. 

The  Synod  of  Indiana  will  meet  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Thursday,  Oct.  12th,  1882,  at  7)  P.  M.,  and  he  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.D. 

THE  Synod  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Thursday,  Oct.  19th,  1882,  at  7)  P.  M.,  and  be  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  Samuel  Storrs  Howe. 

The  Synod  of  New  Yobk  will  meet  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Tuesday,  Oct.  17th,  1882,  at  7J  P.  M  ,  and  be  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  17th,  1882,  at  7J  P.  M.,  and  be  opened  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Beatty,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

THE  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  will  meet  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  Thursday,  Oct.  19th,  1882,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  be  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Henry  S.  Butler. 

By  order  ot  the  General  Assembly. 

EDWIN  F.  HATFIELD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  will  meet  at  Hackettstown, 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  17th,  at  3J  P.  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  will  meet  in  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  Springfield,  III.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  17th,  at 
7)  P.  M.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  principal 
railroads  in  the  State  tor  one  full  fare  and  a  third.  Members 
will  be  required  to  get  certificates  from  the  Moderator  or  the 
Clerk  of  synod  before  they  will  be  entitled  to  reduced  fare 
on  returning  home.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
with  tbe  principal  hotels  for  a  reduction  to  those  members 
preferring  hotel  accommodations,  to  wit;  Iceland  Hotel,  $2 
per  day;  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  $1.50  per  day;  Revere  House, 
$1.50  per  day.  Tbe  Committee  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
entertHlnment  outside  of  hotels,  to  all  members  preferring 
tbe  same,  but  must  be  notified  as  early  as  tbe  7th  day  of 
October  by  all  desiring  such  accommodatious.  All  com¬ 
munications  can  be  addressed  to  any  one  of  the  under¬ 
signed.  D  S.  JOHNSON, 

JAMES  A.  REED, 

E.  S.  MCMICHAEL. 

The  S.vnod  of  Indiana,  including  all  the  Presbyteries 
within  tbe  State  of  Indiana,  and  all  the  ministers  and 
churches  under  their  care,  by  order  ot  the  Oeneral  Assem¬ 
bly  which  met  In  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  In  1881,  will  convene  at  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church  in  Indianapolis,  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  12th,  at  7J  P.  M.  JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  Convener. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  at  Park-avenue 
Church,  Minneapolis,  on  Thursday.  Oct.  12th,  at  71  P.  M. 

CHARLES  THAYER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Wisconsin  will  meet  at  Beloit,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  10th,  .at  7J  P.  M.  The  Ministers’  Convention  will 
meet  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  at  101. 

B.  G.  RILEY,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Kansas  will  meet  at  Ottawa,  on  Thurs 
day,  Oct.  6tb,  at  7 :30  P.  M.  In  connection  with  this  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Synod  will  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  tbe  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  iu  Kansas. 

F.  8.  McCABE,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Pcnns.vlvania. — By  appointment  ot  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  will  meet  in  the 
Market-square  Church,  Harrisburg,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  19, 
at  three  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  S  Butler  ot  Clearfield,  Pa.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Arrangements  would  announce  to  the  ministers 
and  churches  ot  the  Synod,  that  In  view  ot  the  large  num¬ 
ber  that  may  be  in  attendance,  and  of  the  difficulty  ot  pro¬ 
viding  private  entertainment  for  all.  they  have  secured 
accommodations  at  the  expense  ot  the  delegates,  at  several 
of  the  hotels  and  boarding  bouses  of  the  city  at  rates  vary¬ 
ing  from  $1.60  to  $2  per  day.  It  will  greatly  lessen  the 
labors  of  the'  Committee,  and  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
members  ot  Synod,  If  all  who  expect  to  be  In  attendance 
will  Inform  the  Committee  at  an  early  date  (Oct.  9)  of  their 
purpose  to  be  present.  Notices  of  the  places  to  which  they 
are  assigned  will  be  sent,  so  far  as  possible,  to  all  who  com¬ 
ply  w  th  this  request.  We  must  uot  be  held  responsible 
for  the  accommodation  of  aoy  who  fall  to  apprise  us  of 
their  coming.  Orders  for  excursion  raUs  on  the  railroads 
will  be  secured  If  possible,  and  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  to 
tbe  Committee  for  them,  stating  tbe  railroads  over  which 
they  expect  to  travel. 

Com.  of  Arrangements :  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

W.  A.  WESr, 

GEO.  S.  CHAMBERS. 

The  Synod  of  Michigan  meets  in  Saginaw  City,  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  4th,  at  7  P.  M.,  continuing  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sabbath.  On  Wednesday  of  the  same  week  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Mission  Society  meets,  and  on  Thursday  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Home  Mission  Society.  All  who  wish  to  attend  and 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  tbe  church,  will  please  send  their 
names  at  once  to  W.  L.  Ring,  Saginaw,  when  cards  of  Intro¬ 
duction  will  be  forwarded. 

W.  S.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  T’ork  will  meet  In  the  Lee- 

ilUrO«XOOm  of  UIA  gcotcll  exm  irUat  oa.  At  lA. 

A.  M.  Sessional  records  will  be  presented  for  review. 

S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  'Westchester  will  meet  at  Bed¬ 
ford,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  at  7}  P.  M.  Train  3 : 50. 

C.  W.  ADAMS,  Steied  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rostoii  will  hold  Its  Fall  stated 
meeting  In  tbe  old  South  Church  (First  Presbyterian),  New- 
buryport.  Mass.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  10th,  at  3  P.  M  ,  and  will 
be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  tbe  Moderator,  Rev.  Warren 
R.  Cochran,  Antrim,  N.  H.  Sessional  records  will  be  called 
for.  ROBERT  COURT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  meet  in  the  First 
Church  of  Wantage,  near  Deckertown,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  3d,  at  7i  P.  M.  Members  going  by  railway  will  be  met 
with  carriages  on  the  arrival  of  the  evening  train  at  Deck¬ 
ertown,  and  taken  to  the  place  of  meeting. 

£.  C.  CLINE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  hold  Its  stated 
Fall  meeting  In  tbe  church  at  Rutherford  Park,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  8d,  at  10  A.  M 

EDWIN  A.  BULKLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  meet  at  Commer¬ 
cial  Point,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  8tb,  at  7)  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westminster  will  meet  In  the 
Union  Church,  Monday,  Sept.  25th,  at  7l  P.  M. 

W.  G.  CAIRNES,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Yellow  Springs, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26th,  at  21  P.  M. 

W.  W.  COLMERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  In  the  Mapleton 
Church,  on  Monday,  Sept.  25th,  at  4  P.  M. 

E.  P.  MARVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Neosho  will  meet  at  Garnet,  Kan., 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  at  7  P.  M. 

CHARLES  H.  MoCREERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  at  Ypsllantl, 
Hlcb.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2Utb,  at  71  P.  M. 

JAMES  DUBUAR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Uubnque  will  meet  at  Independ¬ 
ence,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  17th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

JAMES  FROTBINGHAM,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  5Iattoon  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
In  Charleston,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  at  7  P.  ivl. 

ROBERT  M.  ROBERTS.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  hold  Its 
stated  Fall  meeting  In  Aberdeen,  Dakota,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
lOtb,  at  7j  P.  M.  H.  P.  CARSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  will  meet  in  Yap- 
hank,  L.  I.,  on  Wednesday.  Sept.  27,  at  Ik  P.  M. 

EPHER  WHITAKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  will  meet  at  Evans 
Mills,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  at  7*  P.  M. 

JAMES  GARDNER,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  will  hold  Its 
next  stated  meeting  In  the  Shiloh  Church  of  St.  Msrj’s, 
on  Tneaday,  Oct.  3,  at  3)  P.  M.  The  evening  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions. 

8.  L.  HAUGHAWOUT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Albany  meets  at  Seymour, 
Ind  ,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  10,  at  7J  P.  M.  Sesdonal  records 
and  assessment  on  churches  of  one  cent  per  member  for 
Preebyterlal  demands,  will  be  called  for. 

CHARLES  HUTCHINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 


iSusfness  Kotfees* 


HARPER’S 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  i>hosphate  powders.  Sold 
onlyin  cans.  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y, 

JA^^E'S 


81  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


7G  Ra^t  Ninth  Street, 
NKW  YORK. 


Ten  Niglits  in  a 
Bar  Ilooin.Jk®-4Km?sS 

work,  with  eight  Illustration.,  in  enrs* 
form  tjust  a.  good  for  thereadi'  g)  .old  for 
ll— loweit  price  eeer  «)ld,  (we  Potter  m 
o.'e  li.t)— and  thirtt-mini  extra  copiee 
to  distributesent raciCali  poetpaid).  Huet 
thrilling  and  forcible  temp-Tance  book  ex¬ 
tant.  Coal,  nothing  to  scatter  it  on  this 
plan.  The  Temperance  Bevola* 
tlon,  46  Adam.  Strwt,  Chlcage. 


Wl  Fruits,  drape  Vines. 


En  Supplies  Country  Homes  with  first 

H  Klip  class  Plants.  All  the  leading  novelties. 
I  I  I  II vb  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogues  free. 
Fall  Is  the  best  time  to  plant.  Address 

R.  P.  ROR,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  at  Shrews¬ 
bury,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  10)  A.  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  its 
next  stated  meeting  In  the  Presbyt.-rian  church  of  Law- 
rencevllle  on  Tuesday,  Oct  3,  at  11  A.  M. 

A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  at  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  o'et.  3,  at  7  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  A.  WEST,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Spencer,  Ind.,  on  Tue-tday,  Oct.  10,  at 
7j  P.  M.  Tbe  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

BLACKFORD  COXDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  pllizabeth  will  meet  at  Roselle  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  11  A.  M.  Bring  records. 

J.  C.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  will  meet  at  Sprlngville  on 
Monday,  Oct.  2,  at  7)  P.  M.  Regularly,  tbe  sessional  rec¬ 
ords  ought  to  he  presented  at  this  meeting. 

WILLIAM  WAITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbvtery  of  North  River  will  meet  In  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  In  Newburgh  on  Monday,  Oct. 
2,  at  7J  P.  M.  FENWICK  P.  WILLIAMS.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  tVashington  City  will  meet  In 
Manassas,  Va.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  at  71  P.'  M. 

B.  F.  BITTINGER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter. V  of  Newark  will  meet  In  tbe  Caldwell 
(N.  J  )  Presbfterlaa  Church,  on  the  first  Wednesday  (1th)  in 
October,  at  10  A.  M.  WM.  T.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  will  meet  In  Newark, 
Del.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  at  7  :30  o’clock. 

W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Hyde  Park,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  2d,  at  10)  A.  M.  E.  R.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presb.ytery  of  Rock  River  meets  at  Norwood, 
HI.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  26.  at  2  P.  M. 

The  Women’s  Presbyterlal  Ailssion  ary  Society  will  meet 
Sept.  27,  at  10  A.  M.  E.  C.  SICKLES,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Whitewater  will  meet  at  Rising 
Sun  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  at  7  P.  M 

D.  M.  Sl'EWABT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rmporia  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3, 
at  7)  P.  M.  J.  H.  KALSrON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kaltiraore  will  meet  at  Chestnut 
Grove  Church  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  11  A.  M. 

JOHN  P.  CARTER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Portsmouth  holds  its  gext  stated 
meeting  at  Felicity  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  26,  at  7  P.  M.  Reports 
of  Standing  Committees  on  Fjrelgn  Missions,  Publication, 
Education,  and  Systematic  BeneTOlence,  are  to  be  made. 

E.  P.  PRATT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs  will  meet  at  Shen¬ 
andoah,  Iowa,  on  Tnesdsy,  Sept.  26,  at  71  P.  M. 

BUSSELL  A  McKinley,  stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Grand  Kapids  will  meet  at  Evart. 
Mich  ,  on  Monday,  Oct.  2.  at  7)  P  M.,  and  will  adjourn  In 
time  to  reach  the  synod  of  Michigan  at  sagliiaw.  Uca  4. 

GEORGE  RANSOM,  Staled  Clerk. 


Westmeria  • 

I  AND 

South.  Kensington 

Art  Ingrain  CarpetingS 

IN  KICH,  NOVEL  COLORINGS,  WOVEN  AS 
WHOLE  CARPETS  AND  BREADTH 
GOODS,  WITH  BORDERS 
TO  MATCH. 

At  Low  Prices. 

W.&J.SL0ANE, 

BROADWAY, 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


Latest  and  great-  AIITUCII 
est  Choir  Book  I  Hli  I  IlCIll 


By  J.  M.  Stillman 
and  S.  W.  Straub. 


FOR  OCTOBER 


THE  BEST  THING  KNOWN  tos 

WASHINGa«»BLEACHING 

IN  HARD  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COLD  WATER. 

BAYES  LABOR.  TIME  and  SOAP  AMAZ- 
3QIGLY,  and  gives  universal  satisfaction. 

No  family,  rich  or  poor  should  bo  trithout  it. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers.  BEW  ABE  of  imitations 
well  designed  to  mislead.  PEARLINE  is  the 
ONLY  SAFE  labor.saving  compound,  and 
always  bears  the  above  symbol,  and  name  of 
JAMES  PYLE.  NEW  YORK. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,— D2S.  STBOHOS’  SEkESIAL  mSCI- 
TUTE.  Popular  Summer  Resort.  Open  all  the  year. 
Table  and  appointments  first-class.  Society  genial  and 
cultured.  The  resort  of  many  eminent  persons  for  rest 
and  recreation.  Send  for  references. 


^triiertfisemcntis. 

By  Rev.  T.  L.  CUYLER,  D.D. 

eOD’S  L16HT  ON  DAM  CLOUDS. 

‘  A  Book  for  the  Desponding  and  Bereaved. 

BY  T.  L.  CUYLF.R,  D.D. 

75  Cents. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

FROM  THE  NILE  TO  NORWAY  AND  HOMEWARD..  $1  60 

POINTED  PAPERS  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE .  1  50 

THOUGHT  HIVES  (with  portrait) .  1  50 

THE  EMPTY  CRIB  (gilt  edges) .  1  00 

THE  CEDAR  CHRISTIAN .  75 

STRAY  ARROWS .  60 

FOOTY  ^EARS  IN  THE  TURK^H  EMPIRE.  By  the 

AMONG  THE  TURKS  (Hamlin)  .  1  60 

THB  HUMAN  MIND.  By  E.  J.  Hamilton,  D.D .  3  CO 

FIFTOKN ;  OB,  LYDIA’S  HAPPENINGS  (Drinkwater).  1  60 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

BOBERT  CABTEB  &  BROTHERS, 

630  Bxoadvar,  Xev  Torg. 

Now  Ready! 

THE  CHAPEL  HYMNAL. 

WITH  TUNES. 

By  S.  LASAK. 

THE  CHAPEL  Hyhnai,  Is  a  new  collection  of  hymns  and 
tunes  for  use  in  Sunday  Schools,  Seminaries,  Colleges,  and 
other  religious  assemblies.  Tbe  Chapel  Hymnal  contains 
225  HYMNS  with  appropriate  tunes,  beautifully  electro- 
typed,  well  printed  on  good  paper  and  strongly  bound. 
Prloe  $40  per  hundred  copies. 

Single  copy,  by  mall,  postpaid,  60  cents. 

$(g~  Specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 


Autumn. 

Frontispiece,  drawn  by  E.  A.  abbey,  and  engraved  by  W.  B. 
Olosson. 

In  Surrey. — Second  Paper. 

By  Mrs.  Lillie.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Pabsons  and  E.  A. 
ABBEY. 

Flash:  The  Fireman’s  Story. 

A  Poem  by  Will  Cableton.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Fbobt. 

Medical  Education  in  New  York. 

By  William  H.  Rideino.  Illustrated  by  portraits  of 
eminent  physicians  connected  with  New  York  Medical 
Colleges,  and  sketches  of  the  medical  students’  educa¬ 
tional  experiences. 

Southern  California. 

The  first  ot  a  series  of  papers  by  W.  H.  Bishop.  Illustrated 
by  J.  D.  Strong  and  other  artists. 

Certain  New  York  Houses. 

By  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood.  Showing  the  most  notable  recent 
work  In  internal  decoration.  Richly  illustrated  by 
Frank  Lathbop  and  c.  A.  Vandebhoff. 

The  Spanish  Discoverers. 

The  third  paper  of  Colonel  T.  W.  HIOGINSON’S  American 
History  Series.  Illustrated. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

By  Mary  Robinson,  with  Portrait  and  Picture  ot  Ross¬ 
etti’s  Studio. 

Symmes  and  his  Theory. 

By  £.  F.  Madden,  a  curiously  Interesting  article.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

The  Railway  Invasion  of  Mexico. 

By  the  Hon.  John  Bigelow.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
Mexico,  physical,  social,  and  political,  with  reference 
to  tbe  prospects  of  American  Investments  iu  Mexican 
railway  enterprises. 

In  the  Wahlamet  Valley  of  Oregon. 

By  Earnest  Ingebsoll.  With  Map. 

Shandon  Sells. 

The  sixth  part  of  William  Black’s  new  novel,  illus¬ 
trated  by  WILLIAM  SMALL. 

Short  Stories. 

ODD  MISS  TODD.  By  ROSE  TERRY  COOKE. 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  SOCIAL  WRECK. 
By  MARGARET  FLOYD. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO, 

59  WaU  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bells  op  Exchanob, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers* 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Transfers 
OP  Monet  TO  AND  FROM  Europe.  Make 
Collections  in  all  Foreign  Coun- 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14th  St.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  ARE  CONSTANTLY  ADDING  NOVELTIES  TO  OUR 
ALREADY  LARGE  STOCK  OF  FALL 

SUITS 

FOR  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN,  AND  OUR  ASSORTMENT 
OF  CLOAKS  AND 

WRAPS 

IN  ALL  THE  LATEST  STYLES,  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED 
IN  QUALITY  AND  PRICE. 

WE  ARE  DISPLAYING  A  MAGNIFICENT  LINE  OF  ALL¬ 
SILK  OTTOMAN 

DRESS  SILKS 

IN  27  DIFFERENT  SHADES,  INCLUDING  THE  NOVELTY 
COLORS  OF  ELECTRIC,  TERRA  COTTA,  kc. 

WE  HAVE  ALSO  A  FINE  LINE  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  QUALITY 
OF  SILK 


PLUSHES 


oyuiuicB  sisa  s.iswsy.  THE  CHOICEST  COLORS.  OUE  LINE  OF  COL- 

ByE.  F.  Madden,  a  curiously  Interesting  article.  Ulus-  OREH)  DRESS  SILKS  AT  $1.17  (worth  $160)  IS 

(rated.  COMPLETE  WITH  EVERY  COLOR.  ’ 

mi.  -r»  -1  T  -  o  tur  •  MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED  WITH  PROMPTNESS  AND 

The  Railway  Invasion  of  Mexico.  despatch. 

By  the  Hon.  John  Bigelow.  A  comprehensive  study  of  - 

Mexico,  physical,  social,  and  political,  with  reference  n  1 1  Ifl  A  AW  O  A  A 

to  tbe  prospects  of  American  Investments  iu  Mexican  K  U  Hfl  11 1  Y  Ml  I  *11 

railway  enterprises.  |||  |||  III  Ik  U  I  Qv  Uwl 

In  the  Wahlamet  Valley  of  Oregon.  cnTrnnT  e  a  ntty 

By  Earnest  Ingebsoll.  With  Map.  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  sixth  part  of  William  Black’s  new  novel,  lllus-  Mademoiselle  de  Janoo’s 

trated  by  William  Small. 

—  .(Successor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Baines) 

Short  Stories.  French  and  English  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 

ODD  MISS  TODD.  By  ROSE  TERRY  COOKE.  Ladles  and  Children.  No.  10  Gramercy  Park,  New  York, 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  SOCIAL  WRECK.  Will  re-open  on  Thursday,  Sept.  28th,  1882.  Careful  traln- 
By  MARGARET  FLOYD.  Ing  and  thorough  Instruction  In  every  department.  French 

THE  HISTORY  OF  YANKEE  JIM.  By  SAMUEL  ADAMS  c^’n’ersatlon  class  under  the  charge  of  Mme.  Alllot  Boy- 


Foems 

By  ANNIE  FIELDS,  WILLIAM  SHARP,  and  HERBERT  E. 
CLARKE. 

Editor’s  Easy  Chair. 

The  Personal  Comment  In  Carlyle’s  Posthumous  Writings. 
—Journalistic  Sincerity.— Rural  Sanitary  and  Decora¬ 
tive  Improvement. — Wagner’s  New  Opera. 

Editor’s  Literary  Record. 

Editor’s  Historical  Record. 

Editor’s  Drawer. 

“Another  Dish,  Please”— (Ten  Eyck  White).— Health  Item 
(A.  E.  Sweet).— Sunday  Fishing  (Harrison  Robert¬ 
son  ).— From  Danbury  (J.  M.  Bailey).— Mitigating  Cir¬ 
cumstances  (A.  E.  SWEET).— Fifty-two  (PAUL  HA'YNE).— 
Anecdotes. 


lLIJlPliE’8  PEBIODICiXS. 

Per  Year: 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE . ;..$4  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY .  4  00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR .  4  00 

The  THREE  above  publications . 10  00 

Any  TWO  above  named .  7  00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE .  1  50 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  ) 

J .  6  00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  ) 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY,  One  Year  i 
I  (62  Numbers) . 10  00  ! 

INDEX  TO  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  VolS.  I.  tO  LX.  8V0, 

Cloth .  4  00 


Postage  free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  istates 

or  Canada. 

HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY :  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lication,  containing  works  of  Travel,  Biography,  History, 
Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices  rtmglng  from  10  to  25  cents 
per  number.  Full  list  of  Harper’s  PrankUn  Square  Library 
will  be  furnished  gratuitously  on  application  to  Harper 
k  Brothers.  Subscription  Price,  per  Year,  of  62  Num¬ 
bers,  $10. 


mler.  Boys’  Class  October  2d. 

XEIV  YORK  CITY. 

CHARLIER  INSTITUTE, 

On  Central  Park. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG 
MEN  OF  7  TO  20. 

The  Prospectus  contains  full  details. 

The  twenty-eighth  year  will  begin  on  Sept.  19th,  1882. 

Prof.  ELIE  CHARLIER,  Director. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

[Founded  a.  D.  1820  ] 

No.  2  East  60th  Street,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Dev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

An  English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with 
Primary  Department.  The  sixty-third  school  year  begins 
Wednesday,  Sept.  20,  1882.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

MISS  CHISHOLM’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  718 
Madison  Avenue,  reopens  SEPT.  35.  Boys’  class 
separate.  Public  school  methods  employed. 

JlHESTNUT  STREET  SEMINARY. 

1.7  Miss  BONNEY  and  Miss  DILLAYE,  Principals. 

Tbe  thirty-third  year  of  this  Boarding  and  Day 
School  will  OTien  September  20th,  1882.  at 

16U  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Philadelphia. 

Terms  moderate.  LAVALETl'E  WILSON,  A.M.,  Principal. 

MRS.  SYLVANU8  REED’S 
ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  6  and  8  East  63d  Street,  N.  Y.,  reopens 
Oct.  2.  Number  of  pupils  In  Primary  and  Preparatory 
Classes  strictly  limited.  Thorough  Collegiate  Course.  Spe¬ 
cial  students  In  Music  and  all  Departments.  'This  School 
is  formulated  for  tbe  education  and  training  of  Christian 
women.  Rooms  are  light  and  well  ventilated,  and  health 
record  unparalleled. 

MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  reopens  Sept  20th. 
Enlarged  school-rcoms  and  gymnasium.  Large  and  at¬ 
tractive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  In  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Board  and  tuition  in  English  and  Latin,  $460  per 
annum.  For  circulars  address  the  Principal. 

Blair  presbvterial  academy  win  re-open 
on  Tuesday,  September  6th.  Pupils  prepared  by  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  instruction  for  College  or  for  Business. 
Advanced  studies  for  young  ladles — Music,  French,  Ger¬ 
man.  The  situation  is  healthy  and  beautiful,  the  home 
comfortable,  the  charges  moderate.  Special  terms  for 
ministers  and  candidates. 

H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Principal, 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 

MISS  BLISS’ 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 
33  Spring  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  re-opens  Sept.  20.  For 
circulars,  address  the  Principal, 


Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


RUTSERS  COLLEGE. 


4®*  HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  comprising  the  tlUes  of  ^?f.’ J.^'liFe" 

between  three  and  four  thousand  volumes,  will  be  sent  by  -  - - -  '  ‘  - - 

mall  on  receipt  of  Niue  Cents.  RUT6ERS  COLLEGE. 

HARPER  &  BR08.,  FrankUii  Square,  N.  Y. 

A  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER’S  DAUGHTER 
desires  a  position  as  Day  or  Resident  Governess  In 
or  near  New  York  city.  Six  years  experience.  Refer¬ 
ences  given.  Address 

Box  800,  Yonkers,  N.  V. 

Liberal  Advance  or  Annual  Bonus  for  intro- 
ductlon  to  good  position.  For  first  class  ability  and 
reference,  address  “Confidential,”  P.  O,  Box  2,816. 

PEOPLE  WHO  USE 


IS. 


LUSTRO 


, . , ,  /  ^'7/  'll!" '  y 

find  that  it  does  not  injure  the  surface  of  Silver  and 
Plated  YVare  like  the  average  Polishing  Powders. 
These  contain  grit,  acids,  and  sometimes  inflam¬ 
mable  substances.  LUSYRO  is  incomparable  for 
speedily  giving  brightness  to  Nickel  Plated  and 
other  articles  susceptible  of  a  polish,  particularly 
the  Plates  on  modern  Stoves. 

SEE  YOU  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

DFWflRn  CARDS! 

■K  I  ■■  U  ll  I  I  One  third  price;  tiir.s 

■  1  k  ■■  II  II  a#  tweuty-firecentpuc  ■ 

■  ■  fur  25c.,  ten  pack.  80  cti.4  hsmule  pA<'k,  150. 

DAVID  0.  COUK,  46  Adams  Street,  CLicago. 

WANTED — A  man  and  wife,  the  only  occupants  of  a 
new  and  beautiful  house,  only  three  minutes’  walk 
from  station,  desire  to  let  one  story  of  four  rooms,  for  $10 
per  month.  Although  wltnin  the  city  limits,  the  location 
seems  like  the  country.  No  nuisances,  tenement  houses, 
nor  obnoxious  surroundings.  Take  cars  for  Orange,  foot 
of  Chambers  or  Twenty-third  streets.  Stop  at  Washington 
street  station.  Agent  will  direct  to  tbe  house.  Only  forty 
minutes  to  New  York  cliy ;  eight  trains  dally,  and  twenty- 
six  trains  on  the  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Many  residents  of 
Orange  go  to  tbe  city  every  morning.  Wanted  also,  to 
exchange  a  nice  house  and  barn,  across  the  street  from 
the  above  residence,  for  a  farm  worth  three  to  five  thou- 
and  dollars.  Title  reliable. 

8.  E.  TODD.  Sr..  Orange',  N.  J., 

Lakeside  Avenue  and  High  Street. 


The  meadville  theological  school. 

Unitarian.  Educates  especially  for  the  Liberal  Chris¬ 
tian  Ministry.  Tuition  and  room  rent  free.  All  expenses 
moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  A.  LIVERMORE,  President,  Meadville,  Pa. 

ELIZABETH  INSTITUTE, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

School  for  Young  Itadles  and  Children.  For  particulars, 
address  MISSES  READ  k  HIGGINS. 

The  school  of  the  LACKA wanna.  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  Fits  boys  for  College  or  Business.  Five 
experienced  teachers.  'Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  THOMAS  M.  CANN. 

Golden  hill  seminary  for  Young  Ladies, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Address 

Miss  EMILY  NELSON. 

PARK  INSTITUTE,  Rve,  N.  Y.  For  Boys.  $600 
year.  HENRY  TATLOCK,  Principal. 

PENHSmAmi  HIIITAET  ACADEHT, 

CHESTER.  31st  Year  opens  September  13th.  New 
Buildings.  Superior  accommodations.  Appt>intments 
complete.  English, Collegiate, Chemical, Civil  Engineering 
Courses.  Degrees  conferred.  Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  Prest. 

Peeksklll  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  circulars, 
address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M  ,  Principal. 

CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  MaJ.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 

GANNETT  INSTITUTE  Boston,  Mass. 

The  29th  year  will  begin  Wednesday.  Sept.  27th,  1882. 

For  catalogues  and  Circular,  apply  to  Rev.Gzo.  Gannett 
Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


TREASURES! 

Richest  collection  of  Sacred  Music  extant.  Con¬ 
tains  the  finest  pieces  of  the  best  writers.  330 
pages,  tinted  paper.  S13  per  dozen. 

IS*  24  PAdE  Descriptive  Pamphlet  FREE. 

S.  W.  STRAUB,  Publisher,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Eabtatb  Schools,  examine  our  Music  Books.  Yagts  free. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 

C.  Id.  s.  c. 

The  HO.ME  COLLEGE  for  people  out  of  school— young  au'I  old.  Four  Years’  Course  of  Beading  In  Hl^ory,  Art, 
Scienoe,  and  Literature.  Forty  minutes  a  day.  Diplomas.  Special  Steals.  The  Required  Books  and  THE  CHAUTAU- 
QUAN,  a  monthly  magazine,  containing  a  large  part  ot  the  required  reading,  costs  only  $6  a  year.  'Tuition  fee,  50 
Cents  a  year.  'The  movement  induraed  by  WM.  Cullen  Buyant,  John  G.  Whittieb.  Dr  Mark  Hopkins,  bishop 
Simpson,  and  a  host  of  scholars  and  educators.  Lewis  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Akron,  O.,  President.  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Superintendent  of  Instruction.  The  year  begins  In  October  or  November.  For  Circulars,  gtvmg  fuU 
explanation,  address  Miss  K.  F,  Kimball,  Flais\)leUt,  Hew  Jersey.  Hlgb-School  Graduates,  Mothers  who  want  to  “keep  up 
with  their  children  In  study.  Business  Men,  Young  People  who  left  school  too  early,  should  Join  the  C.  L.  8.  C. 

DmiOUI/CCIlOl  C  /kl  V  1  Dr.  Warbiso’h  Boaboino  School.  ®- J- 
lUUlinKCCialC  iNl  Tl/  forlsn.  writes :  “  For  years  before  our  son  was 
ULUUU&SAyJKHBaMSLiJB  I  knew  from  parents  and  pupils  tbe  value  of  your  training  of 
the  young.  Were  he  to  pursue  studies  In  school  ■Jill  IT  A  B  1 1 I? 

have  him  under  your  Instruction  would  be  a  real  Iwllkl  I  W  blessing  to  him.  Boys  ot  all  sgea 

fltted  for  Bi'HiNBm,  or  ComcaK.  Hpecial  attention  to  tbe  common  Eugllsn  ||ta4»TITIl  ■  E 
stodlea.  Send  lor  oiraubus  with  information  and  references.  aiwW  I  1  a  W  a 
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PBOTEBTANT  MISSIONS  IN  OBBGON. 

The  Work  Proepering. 

Daring  all  this  period,  and  up  to  the  year  184‘2, 
the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  were  pros¬ 
ecuting  their  work  with  commendable  fidelity,  and 
as  we  shall  see,  with  remarkable  success,  consid¬ 
ering  the  unfavorable  infiuences  which  they  were 
obliged  to  encounter.  “At  the  opening  of  the  year 
1839,  the  mission  wore  an  aspect  of  peculiar  inter¬ 
est.  The  Indians  were  gathering  in  great  num¬ 
bers  around  the  two  stations  then  occupied,  and 
manifested  remarkable  docility,  both  in  regard  to 
receiving  religious  instraotion  and  adoptli^  the 
habits  of  civilized  life.  Many  appeared  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  not  less 
than  2,000  made  public  confession  of  sin  and  prom¬ 
ised  reformation.” 

f|The  mission  is  represented  in  The  Herald  of 
1842  as  prosperous,  “the  schools  large,  and  the 
people  attending  regularly  on  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.”  But  reference  is  made  in  the  Annual  Bc- 
port  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  of  the  Indians, 
which  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  and  tended  to  the  suspension  of  the  work  of 
grace  that  had  so  largely  prevailed.  “  The  In¬ 
dians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  (Waiiiatpu), 
instigated  by  a  papal  Indian  of  one  of  the  tribes 
east  of  the  mountains,  had  treated  Dr.  Whitman 
and  Mr.  Gray  with  a  good  deal  of  insolence  and 
abuse,  destroying  some  property,  and  demanding 
payment  for  the  land,  timber,  fuel,  and  water 
which  the  missionaries  used,  and  threatening  to 
drive  them  from  the  country.” 

“About  this  time  two  Bomish  priests  arrived 
from  Canada,  and  began  to  travel  extensively 
among  the  Indians,  and  to  baptize  some  of  them ; 
and  by  introducing  the  papal  ceremonies,  and  by 
misrepresentations,  seemed  likely  to  interfere  to 
some  extent  with  the  success  of  the  mission.” 
Still  “the  Indians  were  generally  favorably  dis¬ 
posed,  and  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  families 
were  located  and  cultivating  the  land.”  (Mission¬ 
ary  Herald,  January,  1841.) 

Equally  emphatic  evidence  is  borne  by  Mr.  Gray 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  missionaries.  As  the  sec¬ 
ular  agent  of  the  mission,  he  had  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  ascertaining  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  He 
says :  “  Before  I  left  the  Whitman  station  in  1842, 
there  were  322  Indian  families  among  the  Cayuses 
and  Nez  Ferc4  tribes  that  had  commenced  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  and  were  beginning  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  little  farms.  About  one  hundred  of  them 
were  talking  about  locating,  and  were  looking  for 
places  and  material  for  building  themselves  more 
permanent  houses.  We  have  never  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  the  Cayuse,  Nez  Perce,  and  Spokati 
tribes  would  in  twenty-five  years  from  the  time 
the  missions  of  the  American  Board  were  located 
among  them  (if  let  alone  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  and  Boman  priests),  have  become  a  civilized, 
industrious,  and  happy  Christian  people,  ready  to 
have  entered  as  honorable  and  intelligent  citizens 
of  our  American  republic.”  (p.  578.) 

Dr.  Whitman’s  Journey  to  Washington. 

In  the  Fall  of  1842  it  became  apparent  to  Dr. 
Whitman,  from  conversations  with  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and 
from  its  concerted  movement  to  bring  into  the 
settlements  colonists  from  the  Bed  Biver  of  the 
North,  that  a  deep  laid  plan  had  been  formed  to 
secure  the  title  to  Oregon  to  Great  Britain.  Hav¬ 
ing  occasion  in  September  to  visit  Fort  Walla 
Walla  as  a  physician,  and  while  there  being  iqvit- 
ed  to  dinner,  he  met  with  a  number  of  chief  tra¬ 
ders  and  Jesuit  priests  whe^ad  just  arrived  and 
were  on  their  way  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 
During  the  dinner  the  overland  express  from  Can¬ 
ada  was  announced,  which  brought  the  news  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  large  Immigration  from 
the  Bed  Biver  country.  This  at  once  led  to  man¬ 
ifestations  of  great  joy  on  the  part  of  the  guests, 

for 'Ore^n !  America Ts  too  late!  we  have  got 
the  country.” 

All  that  Dr.  Whitman  saw  and  heard  during  his 
stay  at  the  Fort  but  served  to  more  fully  convince 
him  that  the  Company  had  not  only  invited  and 
arranged  for  these  Bed  Biver  Scotch  and  English 
Immigrants  to  come  and  settle  in  Oregon,  but  that 
a  further  part  of  the  plan  was  about  being  carried 
out,  which  was  to  have  Gov.  Simpson  visit  Wash¬ 
ington  and  secure  a  final  disposition  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  boundaries,  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
numerous  and  permanent  settlements  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Thus  convinced  by  his  own  observation,  his 
decision  was  at  once  taken.  He  then  and  there 
resolved  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  scheme, 
even  should  it  require  him  to  journey  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  Within  two  hours  from  the  disclosure  made 
at  the  dinner  table.  Dr.  Whitman  had  reached  his 
own  station,  and  before  dismounting  from  his  fleet 
horse  he  announced  to  his  brethren  of  the  mission 
his  decision ;  “  I  am  going  to  cross  the  Bocky 
Mountains  and  reach  Washington  this  Winter, 
God  carrying  me  through,  and  bring  out  an  immi¬ 
gration  over  the  Mountains  next  season,  or  this 
country  is  lost.” 

His  associates,  when  they  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  proceeded  to  point  out  the  great 
perils  of  such  a  Winter  journey  of  five  or  six 
months,  either  from  cold  or  starvation,  or  both,  and 
the  added  danger  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  sav¬ 
ages  of  the  wilderness ;  but  his  resolution  could 
not  be  shaken.  In  twenty-four  hours  more  he 
had  started  upon  the  long  and  fearful  journey, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  arrived  at  Waiiiatpu  with  the  immigration 
of  that  year.  They  took  a  circuitous  route  by 
way  of  Fort  Hall,  Toas,  and  Santa  Fe,  and  thence 
to  Bent’s  Fort  on  the  Arkansas  Biver,  where  his 
companion  stopped  for  the  Winter,  having  become 
exhausted  from  toil  and  exposure,  while  Dr.  Whit¬ 
man  continued  his  perilous  journey  (often  suffer¬ 
ing  intensely  from  severe  snow-storms  and  ex¬ 
treme  cold  and  from  want  of  food)  until  he  reach¬ 
ed  the  American  settlements.  From  tbcuce  he 
made  his  way  to  Washington,  where  he  arrived 
March  2d,  1843,  precisely  five  months  from  the 
time  of  starting. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  realize  the  perils  and 
privations  of  such  an  undertaking  as  this.  But  as 
an  indication  of  its  many  exigencies,  we  subjoin 
an  extract  from  the  narrative  of  the  journey  com¬ 
piled  by  Bev.  H.  H.  Spaulding,  from  statements 
made  by  Dr.  Whitman  and  Mr.  Lovejoy : 

“On  that  terrible  13th  of  January,  1843,  when  so 
many  in  all  parts  of  our  country  froze  to  death, 
the  doctor,  against  the  advice  of  his  Mexican 
guide,  left  his  camp  in  a  deep  gorge  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  morning,  to  pursue 
his  journey.  But  reaching  the  divide,  the  cold 
becajne  so  intense,  and  the  animals  actually  be¬ 
coming  maddened  by  the  driving  snows,  the  doc¬ 
tor  saw  ^  bis  peril,  and  attempted  to  retrace  his 
steps,  and  If  possible,  to  find  his  camp,  as  the  only 
hope  of  saving  their  lives.  But  the  drifting  snow 
had  totally  obliterated  every  trace,  and  the  air 
becoming  almost  as  dark  as  night  by  the  madden¬ 
ing  storm,  the  doctor  saw  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  human  being  to  find  camp,  and  com¬ 
mending  himself  and  distant  wife  to  bis  covenant¬ 
keeping  God,  he  gave  himself,  his  faithful  guide, 
and  animals,  up  to  their  snowy  grave,  which  was 
fast  closing  alraut  them,  when  the  guide,  observ¬ 
ing  the  ears  of  one  of  the  mules  intently  bent  for¬ 
ward,  sprang  upon  him,  giving  him  the  reins,  ex¬ 
claiming  *  This  mule  wllT  find  the  camp  if  he  can 
live  to  reach  it.’  The  doctor  mounts  another, 
and  followed.  The  faithful  animal  kept  down  the 
divide  a  short  distance,  and  then  turned  square 
down  the  steep  mountain.  Through  deep  snow¬ 
drifts,  over  frightful  precipices,  down,  down,  he 

flushed,  unguided  and  unurged,  as  if  he  knew  the 
Ives  of  the  two  men  and  the  fate  of  the  great  ex- 
i^ltion  depended  upon  his  endurance  and  his 
faithfulness,  and  into  the  thick  timber,  and  stop¬ 
ped  suddenly  over  a  bare  spot,  and  as  the  doctor 
dismounted— the  Mexican  was  too  far  gone— be¬ 
held  the  very  fireplace  of  their  morning  camp  I 
Two  brands  of  fire  were  yet  alive  and  smoking, 
plenty  of  timber  in  roach.  The  buffalo  hides  had 
done  much  to  protect  the  doctor,  and  providen¬ 
tially  be  could  move  about  and  collect  dry  limbs, 
and  soon  had  a  rousing  fire.  The  guide  revived. 


but  both  were  badly  frozen.  They  remained  in 
this  secluded  hole  in  the  mountains  several  days, 
till  the  cold  and  the  storm  abated. 

“At  another  time,  with  another  guide,  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Arkansas,  after  travelling  all 
day  in  a  terrible  storm,  they  reached  a  small  river 
for  camp,  but  without  a  stick  of  wood  anywhere 
to  be  had  except  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
which  was  covered  with  ice,  but  too  thin  to  sup¬ 
port  a  man  erect.  The  storm  cleared  away,  and 
the  night  bid  fair  to  be  intensely  cold ;  besides, 
they  must  have  fire  to  prepare  bread  and  food. 
The  doctor  took  his  axe  in  one  hand  and  a  willow 
stick  in  the  other,  laid  himself  upon  the  thin  ice, 
and  spreading  his  lege  and  arms,  he  worked  him¬ 
self  over  on  his  breast,  cut  his  wood  and  slid  it 
over,  and  returned  in  the  same  way . 

“  That  was  the  last  time  the  doctor  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  his  axe— so  indispensable  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  in  such  a  countey.  That  night  a  wolf 
poked  his  nose  under  the  foot  of  the  bed  where 
the  axe  had  been  placed  for  safe  keeping,  and  took 
it  off  for  a  leather  string  that  had  been  wrapped 
around  the  split  helve.” 

We  add  to  this  a  paragraph  from  the  account 
given  of  the  journey  by  Mr.  Lovejoy,  Dr.  Whit¬ 
man’s  companion  as  far  as  the  Arkanses  Biver. 
It  vividly  describes  their  terrible  sufferings  from 
cold  and  snow,  when  crossing  the  mountains. 

“  From  Fort  Hall  to  Fort  Winter  we  met  with 
terribly  severe  weather.  The  deep  snows  caused 
us  to  lose  much  time.  Here  we  took  a  new  guide 
for  Fort  Macumpagna,  on  Grand  Biver,  in  Span¬ 
ish  country.  Passing  over  high  mountains,  we 
encountered  a  terrible  snow  storm,  that  compelled 
us  to  seek  shelter  in  a  dark  defile,  and_  although 
wo  made  several  attempts  we  were  detained  some 
ten  days,  when  we  got  upon  the  mountains  and 
wandered  for  days,  when  the  guide  declared  he 
was  lost,  and  would  take  us  no  further.  This  was 
a  terrible  blow  to  the  doctor.  But  he  determined 
not  to  give  it  up,  and  returned  to  the  Fort  for 
another  guide,  I  remaining  with  the  horses,  feed¬ 
ing  them  on  cotton-wood  bark.  The  seventh  day 
he  returned.  We  reached,  as  our  guide  informed 
us.  Grand  Biver,  600  yards  wide,  which  was  frozen 
on  either  side  about  one-third.  The  guide  regard¬ 
ed  it  too  dangerous;  but  the  doctor,  nothing 
daunted,  was  the  first  to  take  the  water.  He 
mounted  his  horse,  and  the  guide  and  myself 
pushed  them  off  the  ice  into  the  boiling,  foaming 
stream.  Away  they  went,  completely  under  wa¬ 
ter,  horse  and  all,  but  directly  came  up,  and  after 
buffeting  the  waves  and  foaming  current,  he  made 
for  the  ice  on  the  opposite  side,  a  long  way  dovm 
the  stream — leaped  upon  the  ice,  and  soon  had  his 
noble  animal  by  his  side.  The  guide  and  I  forced 
in  the  pack  animals,  and  followed  the  doctor’s 
example,  and  were  soon  drying  our  frozen  clothes 
by  a  comfortable  fire.  We  reached  Taos  in  about 
30  days.  We  suffered  from  intense  cold,  and  from 
want  of  food  were  compelled  to  use  the  flesh  of 
dogs,  mules,  or  such  other  animals  as  came  in  our 
reach.  We  remained  about  15  days,  and  left  for 
Bent’s  Fort,  which  we  reached  January  3d.  The 
doctor  left  here  on  the  7th,  at  which  time  we  part¬ 
ed,  and  I  did  not  meet  him  again  till  above  Lara¬ 
mie,  in  July,  on  his  way  to  Oregon  with  a  train  of 
emigrants.” 

Mr.  Spalding’s  narrative  proceeds : 

“  On  reaching  the  settlements.  Dr.  Whitman 
found  that  many  persons  who  had  once  made  calcu¬ 
lations  to  come  to  Oregon,  had  abandoned  the  idea 
because  of  the  representations  from  Washington 
that  every  attempt  to  take  wagons  and  ox-teams 
through  the  Bocky  and  Blue  Mountains  to  the 
Columbia  had  failed.  Dr.  Whitman  saw  at  once 
what  the  stopping  of  wagons  at  Fort  Hall  every 
year  meant.  The  representations  purported  to 
come  from  Secretary  Webster,  but  really  from 
Governor  Simpson,  who  magnifying  the  state¬ 
ments  of  his  chief  trader  (Grant)  at  Fort  Hall,  de¬ 
clared  the  Americans  must  be  going  mad,  from 
their  repeated  fruitless  attempts  to  take  wagons 
and  teams  through  the  impassable  regions  of  the 
Columbia,  and  that  the  women  and  children  of 
those  wild  fanatics  had  been  saved  from  aterrible 
death  only  by  the  repeated  and  philanthropic  la¬ 
bors  of  Mr.  Grant,  at  Fort  Hall,  in  furnishing  them 
with  horses.” 

“  The  doctor  told  these  men  as  he  met  them 
that  his  only  object  in  crossing  the  mountains  in 
the  dead  of  Winter,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and 
through  untold  sufferings,  was  to  take  back  an 
American  emigration  that  Summer  through  the 
mountains  to  the  Columbia  with  their  wagons  and 
their  teams.  The  route  was  practicable.  We  had 
taken  our  cattle  and  our  families  through  seven 
years  before.  They  had  nothing  to  fear ;  but  to 
be  ready  on  his  return.  The  stopping  of  wagons 
at  Fort  Hall  was  a  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  scheme 
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jects  from  the  Selkirk  settlement.  This  news 
spread  like  fire  through  Missouri.” 

The  confidence  reposod  in  his  statements,  and 
his  offer  to  accompany  the  emigrants  the  next 
season  on  their  way  to  Oregon,  induced  large 
numbers  to  sell  their  property  and  to  start  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  him  on  his  return. 

I  am  aware  that  some  writers  have  endeavored 
to  convince  the  public  that  the  chief  object  of  Dr. 
Whitman’s  Winter  journey  to  the  East  was  not 
such  as  has  been  here  stated,  to  induce  emigra¬ 
tion  to  Oregon  in  order  to  settle  the  country  with 
Americans,  and  to  impart  such  information  to  the 
representatives  of  our  Government  as  was  needed 
in  order  to  settling  aright  the  question  of  bounda¬ 
ries  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  generally  known  that  owing  to  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  even  hostile  disposition  shown  bj'  a 
few  Indians  towards  some  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  American  Board,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  an  order  had  been  sent  out  from  Boston 
that  same  year,  discontinuing  two  of  the  stations, 
and  thus  concentrating  the  missionaries  for  great¬ 
er  safety.  The  influences  that  had  been  at  work 
to  instigate  these  Indians  to  acts  of  insolence,  re¬ 
sulting  in  some  trivial  damage  to  property,  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  “  Gray’s  History  of  Oregon.” 
It  is  claimed  by  these  parties  that  the  chief  pur¬ 
pose  of  Dr.  Whitman’s  journey  was  to  visit  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  induce  the  Board  to  countermand  this 
order;  and  in  confirmation,  they  adduce  the  fact 
that  his  missionary  associates  met  together  In 
order  to  discuss  this  very  question,  the  month 
previous  to  Dr.  Whitman’s  leaving  for  the  East. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  of  getting  at  the  im¬ 
pelling  motive  in  this  case  than  from  the  testimo¬ 
ny  of  those  who  were  co-laborers  of  Dr.  Whitman 
at  the  time,  and  who  heard  from  his  own  lips  his 
reasons  for  the  journey.  These  all  unite  in  stating 
that  his  main  object  was  to  save  the  country  west 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  the  United  States ;  that 
he  went  to  Washington  before  he  visited  Boston, 
and  that  he  obtained  a  promise  from  officials  of 
the  Government  that  the  pending  negotiations 
would  be  suspended  imtil  it  could  be  shown  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  proposed  emigration  could  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  the  Columbia  river. 

Of  the  meeting  called  for  consultation,  Bev.  Mr. 
Eells,  an  associate  missionary,  who  was  present, 
gives  the  following  account:  “The  mission  was 
called  together  to  consider  whether  or  not  their 
approval  would  be  given  to  the  proposed  under¬ 
taking,  Dr,  Whitman’s  unyielding  purpose  to  go 
East,  which  he  had  formed.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  there  was  decided  opposition,  which  yielded 
only  when  it  became  evident  he  would  go.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  understanding  of  the  members  of 
the  mission,  the  all-controlling  object  of  Dr.  Whit¬ 
man  was  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  save  this 
country  to  the  United  States.” 

This  evidence  must  prove  conclusive  to  every 
candid  mind,  and  settle  this  question,  which  in¬ 
deed  has  only  been  raised  within  a  few  years,  and 
after  most  of  the  participants  in  the  stirring  scenes 
have  passed  away. 

We  have  failed  to  find  anything  to  detract  from 
the  high  opinion  commonly  entertained  of  the 
patriotic  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Whitman  to  his 
country’ ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  he  was  induced 
to  start  on  the  perilous  journey  by  the  conviction 
of  its  necessity,  if  the  concerted  plan  to  secure 
Oregon  to  the  English  Government  was  to  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

Beaching  Washington  in  the  first  days  of  March, 
1843,  Dr.  Whitman  sought  and  obtained  an  early 
interview  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  His  strange  attire,  clothed  as  he  was  In  a 
coat  made  of  buffalo  skins,  and  with  buckskin 
leggings,  together  with  the  evidences  on  his  per¬ 
son  of  the  privations  and  sufferiugs  ho  had  endur¬ 
ed  from  cold  and  hunger,  wore  calculated  to  Im¬ 
press  those  he  met  with  the  sincerity  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  his  convictions,  and  to  secure  for  him  a 
favorable  hearing.  President  Tyler,  on  his  ten¬ 


dering  some  evidences  of  his  authenticity  and  re¬ 
cent  overland  journey,  is  said  to  have  remarked  : 
“Dr.  Whitman,  your  frozen  face  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  Is  all  the  evidence  I  want  that  you  have 
just  arrived  from  Oregon.”  And  that  his  presence 
in  Washington  was  opportune,  that  the  information 
which  he  Imparted  to  our  public  men  relative  to 
our  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  about  which  great 
ignorance  prevailed  at  the  time,  was  most  valu¬ 
able,  cannot  be  questioned. 


WOMAN’S  WORK  IN  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Mr.  Editor :  Under  the  above  heading  an  article 
appears  in  the  last  number  of  “Presbyterian 
Home  Missions,”  which  I  think  does  great  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  women  of  our  Church  in  the  Northwest. 

If  the  money  received  by  the  Board  from  them 
was  all  that  they  contributed  to  Home  Missions, 
no  doubt  they  would  be  doing  little  for  the  cause 
compared  with  the  women  of  the  East.  But  that 
is  only  a  very  small  portion  of  what  they  give.  In 
one  church  which  I  served  in  Wisconsin,  the  wo¬ 
men  gave  through  their  society  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  of  my  salary  over  and  above  what  they  gave 
by  personal  subscriptions.  The  membership  of 
that  church  was  forty-three.  In  what  church  of 
its  size  in  the  East  have  the  ladies  done  as  much 
in  a  single  year  ? 

A  church  which  I  served  in  Iowa  had  only 
twelve  members,  yet  the  ladies  of  that  church 
raised  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  Home  Missions ;  and  they  worked  hard  for  it. 
This  they  gave  besides  their  personal  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  minister’s  salary. 

The  reason  why  the  Board  does  not  receive  as 
much  from  the  women  in  the  Northwest  is  because 
they  pay  a  large  share  of  the  salaries  of  the  home 
missionaries  in  their  own  churches.  They  do  it 
by  sociables  and  festivals  and  by  personal  sacri¬ 
fices  of  which  their  sisters  in  the  Eastern  church¬ 
es  know  but  little.  George  J.  E.  Bichabds. 

Gallipolls,  O.,  Sept.  11. 


DEACON  STONE  OP  ADAMS. 

By  Bev.  J.  S.  Root. 

Mr.  Editor :  It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  and  a 
sense  of  loss  no  words  can  express,  that  I  write 
to  you  to  say  Deacon  Perley  Stone  is  dead.  No 
one  could  be  more  missed  from  our  church  and 
prayer-meeting  services  than  he.  He  was  so  reg¬ 
ular  in  attendance  that  we  all  knew  he  was  sick 
or  out  of  town  if  he  was  absent  from  any  of  our 
meetings.  There  was  no  part  of  our  church  affairs 
in  which  he  was  not  interested.  He  was  not  a 
bass-wood  Christian.  He  did  not  ride  in  salva¬ 
tion’s  car  as  though  he  had  a  through  ticket  and 
needed  to  make  no  effort  to  endure  unto  the  end. 
The  preaching  service,  the  Sunday-school,  the 
prayer-meeting,  the  Session  meeting,  the  business 
meeting  of  the  church — all  found  him  at  his  post 
ready  for  duty. 

O  what  prayers  he  used  to  offer !  what  earnest 
exhortations  fell  from  his  lips !  how  agonizing  his 
longings  for  a  revival  of  God’s  work !  He  was 
truly  a  father  in  Israel,  and  many  were  the  hearts 
stirred  by  his  timely  exhortations  to  duty.  At 
our  prayer-meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  last, 
one  of  our  young  men  arose  and  said  that  since 
he  united  with  the  church  Deacon  Stone  would 
often  speak  to  him  and  say  “  Be  faithful.”  Doubt¬ 
less  in  this  youth’s  ears  as  long  as  he  lives,  he 
and  perhaps  many  another  will  hear  these  words. 
Be  faithful  and  be  nerved  to  a  higher  Christian 
life  thereby. 

His  recollection  of  the  revivals  in  Adams  in 
1819,  1821,  1826,  1831,  and  in  later  years,  was  very 
vivid.  In  these  were  converted  Finney  and  Par¬ 
ker,  the  mere  mention  of  whose  names  will  recall 
a  host  of  rovival  meinories  in  many  hearts.  Oth¬ 
ers  who  were  the  fruit  of  these  revivals  were  Bev. 
Mr.  Bristol,  late  presiding  elder  of  Syracuse 
met,  i;enmii  New  lork  Conference;  Bev.  George 
Whipple,  secretary  for  some  years  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Missionary  Association ;  Bev.  Henry  Whlj^ple, 
now  Bishop  of  Minnesota ;  Rev.  Frederick  Ayres, 
who  wont  as  a  home  missionary  to  Dakota ;  and 
Rev.  Charles  Moulton,  at  first  a  Congregational 
and  at  length  a  Baptist  minister.  In  revivals 
that  bore  such  fruits,  our  beloved  father  Stone 
bore  a  part. 

Members  of  the  late  Synod  of  Central  New  York 
will  remember  that  Deacon  Stone  was  present 
with  them  at  Oneida.  In  some  remarks  he  refer¬ 
red  to  these  revivals,  and  in  tones  tremulous  with 
emotion  (he  could  hardly  ever  speak  of  these  days 
without  tears,  and  indeed  when  expressing  his 
desires  for  a  renewed  outpouring,  it  was  almost 
always  with  emotion)  ho  expressed  his  longing 
desire  for  a  return  of  such  days  among  our 
churches.  Would  that  there  were  more  praying 
and  weeping  in  travail  for  souls  as  did  he. 

Father  Stone  was  a  man  of  prayer.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  that  he  and  his  long-time  partner.  Deacon 
Bond  (they  were  partners  for  fifty  years),  the  last 
thing  before  they  closed  up  their  cabinet  shop  for 
the  night,  would  bow  In  prayer  for  the  Master’s 
blessing.  He  was  gifted  In  prayer.  A  few  days 
before  he  died  he  spent,  while  upon  his  bed,  about 
five  hours  in  prayer,  which  was  very  largely  for 
the  Central  Church  in  Rochester,  where  he  had 
spent  the  Summer,  and  for  the  beloved  church  of 
his  choice  in  Adams. 

The  power  of  religious  restraint  was  remarka¬ 
bly  manifested  in  his  life.  It  was  not  an  easy 
thing  for  him  to  be  a  Christian.  He  had  a  strong 
will,  a  temper  that  had  to  be  held  in  by  bit  and 
bridle ;  but  by  the  grace  of  Christ  he  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  himself,  and  became  a  living  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  text  “  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  great¬ 
er  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.” 

He  had  great  presence  of  mind.  When  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
1828,  during  a  preaching  ser%’ice  conducted  by 
Bishop  Onderdonk,  and  when  all  were  so  fright¬ 
ened  that  they  crowded  out  poll  mell  into  a  pour¬ 
ing  rain  and  run  as  for  dear  life.  Deacon  Stone 
was  thoughtful  enough  to  remain  in  the  church 
and  go  to  the  top  of  the  ^ire  or  tower,  to  see  if 
the  church  were  afire.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
coolest  am^  most  efficient  men  at  fires,  seemingly 
ready  as  far  as  man  could  be,  for  whatever  the 
emergency  demanded. 

He  had  spent  about  three  months  of  the  present 
season  at  Rochester,  visiting  his  daughter.  This 
visit  he  greatly  enjoyed,  bringing  as  it  did  to  him 
many  privileges  which  a  country  village  does  not 
possess.  During  this  time  his  health  gradually 
failed,  but  no  matter  how  pleasant  other  scenes 
might  be,  no  place  was  like  Adams  to  him. 
He  wanted  to  come  home  to  die.  So  at  a  favor¬ 
able  opportunity,  when  he  seemed  a  little  strong¬ 
er  than  usual,  he  came.  It  would  seem  as  though 
he  had  been  waiting  for  this.  On  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  Aug.  22,  he  arrived.  We  supposed  a  night’s 
rest  would  rally  him;  but  no,  he  had  reached 
home !  His  desire  was  accomplished,  and  after  a 
short  time,  he  sank  into  unconsciousness,  from 
which  he  rallied  only  at  intervals,  when  he  recog¬ 
nized  friends,  listened  to  the  “old  songs,”  and 
sent  messages  to  the  absent,  loved  ones.  As  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  Interest  in  Adams,  he  said  to  me 
soon  after  he  arrived  home:  “Give  my  love  to 
the  Adams  people.  I  want  to  die  there,  and  be 
buried  there.  There  is  my  home,  so  far  as  any 
earthly  home  is  concerned.”  At  another  time,  he 
said :  “  I  can  see  the  gates  open,  and  it’s  all  joy 
and  peace  within.” 

How  the  songs  of  Zion  comforted  him  while  in 
the  valley.  While  wo  stood  around  his  bed,  and 
among  other  songs  sang  “  Shall  we  gather  at  the 
river,”  he  would  respond  “Yes”  to  parts  of  the 
hymn  which  seemed  particularly  to  touch  him, 
and  his  lips  seemed  to  express  by  their  motion 
the  words  we  were  singing. 

Monday  he  said  “Almost  across,”  and  so  indeed 
he  was;  for  very  soon  after  night  dropped  her 


sable  curtains  about  the  earth,  his  spirit  was  re¬ 
leased,  he  passed  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  enter¬ 
ed  the  open  gates,  and  sat  down  by  the  throne 
where  the  Lord  God  glveth  them  light.  Wo 
could  have  wished  that  his  mind  had  been  con¬ 
tinually  clear,  that  we  might  have  heard  more  of 
grace  triumphant  in  the  dying  saint.  But  God 
had  otherwise  ordered.  Indeed,  we  did  not  need 
more  testimony  to  assure  us  of  his  entrance  into 
bliss.  Had  wo  not  his  life  ?  Was  he  not  a  living 
epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men  ?  Was  it  not 
true  that  he  had  walked  with  God  so  closely  that 
he  had  compelled  men  to  testify  that  he  was  a 
true  Christian  ? 

So  he  passed  away,  and  on  Wednesday  we  car¬ 
ried  the  loved  form  to  the  church  where  he  had 
loved  to  be,  and  then  after  the  sermon,  we  laid 
him  down  ariiid  the  flowers,  which  had  been  so 
tastefully  and  kindly  arranged,  in  beautiful  Elm¬ 
wood,  knowing  that  though  the  earthly  house 
was  dissolving,  he  was  in  the  house  not  made  with 
hands  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Blessed  are  the 
dead  that  die  in  the  Lord. 

The  following  memorial  minute  concerning  the 
death  of  Deacon  Stone  was  adopted  by  the  church 
Session  at  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  on  record  : 

Whereas,  The  All-wise  Head  of  the  Church  having 
taken  to  Himself,  after  a  pilgrimage  of  more  than  eigh¬ 
ty-seven  years,  our  venerable  patriarch,  Perley  D. 
Stone,  it  behooves  us  to  make  a  suitable  minute  of  his 
history,  virtues  and  services  to  the  church  of  his 
choice. 

He  was  born  in  Marlborough,  N.  H.,  Jan.  15,  1795; 
moved  to  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1812,  where  he  was  convert¬ 
ed  ;  removed  to  Adams  in  1817 ;  united  with  this  church 
in  1819 ;  was  elected  deacon  In  1821,  and  ruling  elder  in 
1827,  in  which  offices  he  served  continuously  until  his 
death.  He  was  first  superintendent  of  the  first  Sunday- 
school  in  this  place  and  county,  which  was  organized 
in  1818,  of  whlcn  he  remained  a  constant  member  dur¬ 
ing  his  long  and  useful  life.  His  devoted  piety,  which 
resulted  from  his  hearty  consecration  to  the  will  of  the 
Master,  made  him  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty  which  devolved  upon  him.  His  varied  Christian 
experience  made  him  a  wise  counsellor,  a  firm  friend,  an 
active  leader  in  the  church,  a  power  in  the  community. 
His  happiness,  which  resulted  from  his  perfect  assur¬ 
ance  of  faith,  made  his  cheerful  life  to  be  coveted  by  all 
who  knew  him.  The  secret  of  his  success  in  Christian 
living  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Father’s  will,  obtained 
by  the  attentive  study  of  His  word,  by  his  nearness  to 
God  ill  constant  prayer,  and  by  his  unwavering  faith  in 
the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  therefore,  in  view  of  our  great 
loss  which  we  so  deeply  feel  and  as  sadly  mourn,  be  it 
resolved : 

1st,  That  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  will 
of  our  loving  Father  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

2d,  That  we  commend  his  virtues  to  the  community, 
the  Sunday-school,  the  Church,  and  the  Session. 

3cl,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutlous  be 
entered  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Session,  be  presented 
to  the  family  of  our  deceased  father  in  Israel,  and  fur¬ 
nished  for  publication. 

hy  order  of  the  Session.  [Signed]  D.  A.  Dwight,  S. 
N,  Bond,  A.  H.  Coughlin,  Committee. 


TEMPERANCE  NEW.S  AND  NOTES. 

Speaking  of  the  temperance  wave  at  the 
Prohibition  Convention  in  Chicago,  one  of  the 
speakers  said  “  It  is  a  mile  wide  and  a  mile 
high,  and  coming  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  only  a  mile  away.”  He  then  looked 
around  toward  his  opponents  and  said  “  Can 
you  swim  ?  ” 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Pay- 
son,  Ill.,  have  disposed  of  the  liquor  question 
in  a  novel  w’ay  by  putting  the  right  to  license 
all  sales  of  liquor  into  the  hands  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  em¬ 
powering  them  to  prosecute  all  violations.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  Union  has  de¬ 
cided  not  to  license. 

The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Convention 
at  St.  Paul  some  days  ago  numbered  nearly 
six  hundred  delegates.  Thirty-live  thousand 
members  were  reported  in  the  organization. 
Cardinal  McCloskey  was  there  by  proxy,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Pope  on  its  efforts  was  con¬ 
tinued.  Bishop  Ireland,  Avho  has  done  yeo¬ 
man’s  service  for  temperance  in  Minnesota, 
was  elected  president  of  the  society  for  the 
coming  year.  He  made  a  two  hours’  address, 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  woes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland  were  mostly  brought  about  by 
intemnerance.  and  that  if  ttay  oould  ba 
temperate  and,  kept  so  for  fifteen  years,  they 
could  buy  out  the  entire  island  with  the  money 
they  would  otherwise  spend  for  drink. 

So  long  ago  as  last  May  it  was  stated  that 
the  prohibitory  law  of  Kansas  had  closed 
twenty-five  or  thirty  breweries,  many  whole¬ 
sale  liquor  houses,  and  driven  the  last  distil¬ 
lery  from  the  State.  Up  to  that  time  and 
since,  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State  has 
greatly  increased ;  the  sales  of  public  lands 
are  greater  than  ever ;  the  criminals  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  diminished  from  306  in  1880 
to  197  in  1881,  showing  a  loss  of  prison  popu¬ 
lation  of  109  in  a  single  year ;  that  of  eighty- 
one  organized  counties  of  Kansas  it  is  sate  to 
say  that  in  at  least  sixty-five  of  them  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  law  is  as  honestly  obeyed  and  enforc¬ 
ed  as  are  other  criminal  laws  on  the  statute 
book,  and  outside  of  three  or  four  of  the  larger 
cities  and  one  or  two  small  towns  on  the  bor¬ 
der,  Governor  St.  John  says  Kansas  has  expe¬ 
rienced  no  greater  difficulty  in  convicting  vio¬ 
lators  of  the  prohibitory  law  than  she  has  in 
convicting  parties  charged  with  other  crimes  ; 
in  fact,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  percentage 
of  convictions  of  parties  charged  with  vioiat- 
ing  the  prohibitory  law  is  greater  than  that  of 
parties  charged  with  murder  ;  that  as  a  whole 
the  law  is  a  grand  success,  and  the  whiskey 
power  know  it,  or  they  wouid  not  spend  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  defeat  it. 

An  argument  quite  unusual  for  liquor  men 
has  been  pressed  by  one  Mr.  Gersh  Martin  of 
Peoria,  Ill.  In  order  to  create  new  zeal  among 
the  makers  and  sellers  of  whiskey,  he  reminds 
them  that  the  production  of  w’hiskey  is  decreas¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  consumption  is  not  over  60,- 
000,000  gallons  a  year  ;  that  slavery  was  a  hun¬ 
dredfold  stronger  than  whiskey,  but  it  went 
down  before  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  must  look  out.  There  are  now, 
he  adds,  less  than  one  hundred  great  distille¬ 
ries  in  the  whole  United  States.  The  retail 
leaders,  the  “  saloon  men,”  are  generally  men 
without  means  and  not  of  habits  to  acquire 
much  wealth.  With  rare  exceptions,  like  Peo¬ 
ria,  the  wholesale  dealers  are  not  much  better. 
The  social  position  of  the  liquor  trade  holds 
no  sort  of  comparison  to  the  social  status  of 
American  slavery.  The  moral  and  religious 
sentiment  of  American  society  is  against  it. 
The  women  are  against  it.  This  moral  senti¬ 
ment  stands  like  a  stone  w’all  to  confront  it. 
Of  course  this  is  a  free  country,  and  any  man, 
any  editor,  any  class,  or  any  interest,  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  beat  its  brains  out  against 
this  stone  wall.  It  is  their  privilege  as  well  as 
their  right.  But,  personally,  you  can  count 
me  out  of  any  such  idiotic  nonsense.  Let  the 
liquor  men  go  along  quietly  ;  let  them  take 
out  their  license  and  obey  strictly  the  law ;  let 
them  provoke  as  little  attention  as  possible  to 
their  business;  let  them  ward  off  opposition 
by  seeking  to  conciliate  rather  than  antagonize 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  whole  country,  and 
their  business  will  go  on.  But  let  a  financial 
collapse  of  the  distilling  interest  occur,  with 
the  temperance  element  rampant  and  no  capi¬ 
tal  to  fight  it  with,  prohibition  could  be  enforc¬ 
ed,  and  in  ten  years  there  would  not  be  left  a 
distillery,  a  brewery,  or  a  saloon  in  the  whole 
United  States.  May  this  closing  admonition 
of  Mr.  Martin  speedily  come  true. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sept.  12th  (not  a 
strictly  temperance  paper),  thus  expresses  it¬ 
self  on  the  subject :  The  temperance  question 
is  playing  the  mischief  in  politics  in  some  of 
the  Western  States,  because  of  the  guise  in 
which  it  is  presented.  In  Indiana  it  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  proposition  to  embody  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  a  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  intoxicating  li¬ 
quors.  Such  an  amendment  of  the  organic 
law  has  already  been  adopted  in  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Iowa,  and  the  agitation  in  behalf 
of  an  absolute  prohibition  policy  seems  to  be 
spreading  in  the  West.  The  difference  between 
initiatingtit  by  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
and  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  is  that  the  for¬ 
mer  is  intended  to  give  it  a  stronger  sanction 
and  greater  permanency,  and  is  more  objec¬ 
tionable  on  the  supposition  that  the  policy  is 
wrong  in  principle,  or  impracticable  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  proposed  amendment  is  causing  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  in  Indiana,  and  is 
seriously  interfering  with  political  calculations. 


It  threatens  to  override  all  other  issues,  and  to 
bring  parties  into  line  on  the  liquor  question 
alone,  and  it  seems  to  be  arousing  the  passions 
of  men  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

It  appears  that  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  their  official  ca¬ 
pacity,  are  the  largest  owners  of  public  house 
property  in  England,  where  intoxicating  li¬ 
quors  are  sold.  The  rents  from  these  houses 
furnish  large  contributions  to  the  revenues  of 
that  Church.  This  fact  has  been  so  much 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  that 
the  clergy  can  no  longer  keep  silent.  Instances 
are  pointed  out  where  a  house  of  worship  is 
between  two  gin  palaces,  the  latter  of  which 
are  the  property  of  the  Establishment.  Thus 
the  Anglican  Church  is  the  silent  partner  of 
the  gin-sellers.  The  people  have  known  it  for 
a  long  time.  The  clergy  are  beginning  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  scandal.  Canon  Wilberforce 
has  written  a  vigorous  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  con¬ 
fesses  that  a  part  of  his  own  income  is  derived 
from  the  rents  of  public  houses,  and  declares 
his  resolution  to  sign  no  more  leases  without 
a  clause  in  them  forbidding  the  liquor  traffic. 
If  the  example  of  the  Canon  is  followed  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  it  will  be  a  damaging  blow 
to  liquor  selling.  It  will  take  from  that  busi¬ 
ness  the  moral  support  of  the  Established 
Church.  Concerning  this  letter  of  Canon  Wil¬ 
berforce  to  the  Archbishop,  the  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette  of  London  says  it  illustrates  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  beer  and  the  Bible  in  a  way  that 
must  be  very  awkward  for  the  Primate.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  avers  that  public  houses  are,  in 
proportion,  more  numerous  on  church  lands 
than  elsewhere.  The  Bishop  of  London,  riding 
between  his  two  town  houses,  would,  it  is  said, 
pass  one  hundred  taverns,  which  are  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  his  Church.  One  of  the  largest  public 
houses  in  London,  which  sells  £10,0()0  worth  of 
drink  every  year,  is  part  of  the  Bishop’s  en¬ 
dowment.  Here  and  there  in  London  you  may 
see  a  church  fianked  on  either  side  by  a  gin- 
shop — all  three,  of  course,  being  church  prop¬ 
erty.  The  publican  appears  to  take  instinc¬ 
tively  to  the  vacant  land  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  church.  Is  this  sort  of  thing  to  go  on, 
asks  Mr.  Wilberforce,  or  is  the  Church  to  con¬ 
tinue  pretending  to  fight  against  the  intem¬ 
perance  which  it  helps  to  produce  ? 
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THE  BOBOLIBK. 

BY  MBS.  O.  W.  THOMSON. 

That  gentle  writer,  Washington  Irving,  styl¬ 
ed  the  bobolink  the  happiest  bird  of  our  Spring¬ 
time.  It  is  the  doUchonyx  oryzivoras ;  the  rice- 
bird  of  the  South,  the  reed-bird  of  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  bobolink  of  the  North,  the 
same  bird  being  known  by  different  names  in 
different  latitudes,  and  like  some  queer  people, 
he  makes  a  better  impression  in  one  situation 
than  in  another.  He  seems  to  appear  at  his 
best  in  New  England  and  in  other  States  in 
that  latitude.^  There  his  joyous  note  is  heard 
in  the  mouths  of  May  and  June  ;  and  during 
the  time  of  nesting  the  male  bird  is  a  hand¬ 
some  fellow,  in  a  gay  coat  of  black  and  white, 
with  a  pretty  ring  across  his  neck.  The  fe¬ 
male  is  a  modest  brown  bird  that  minds  her 
nest  in  the  grass,  and  sits  patiently  on  her 
eggs,  while  the  gay  companion  alights  on  a 
tree  and  cheers  her  with  his  merry  note.  The 
Summer  heat  puts  him  to  silence,  though  he 
will  still  chant  a  morning  lay.  He  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  songsters  ;  his  trill  is  so  jubi¬ 
lant,  his  silvery  strain  so  copious,  now  rising, 
now  falling,  now  swelling  with  a  compass  of 
melody  that  surprises  and  enchants  the  listen¬ 
er.  He  is  cunning,  too,  in  knowing  when  to 
cease,  ere  one  tirbs  of  his  warble.  Later  in  the 
season  the  male  bird’s  coat  becomes  brown, 
nearly  the  same  hue  as  that  of  the  female. 
They  then  move  south  in  great  flocks  and  tar¬ 
ry  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware,  and  here 
the  hunter  who  snoots  them  and  takes  them  to 
market  calls  them  reed-birds,  the  poor  things 
having  here  no  reputation  as  singers.  After 
some  weeks  they  proceed  farther  south  to  the 
rice  fields,  where  they  are  known  as  rice-birds, 
and  they  are  gormandizers,  and  are  regarded 
as  a  scourge,  and  become  fat  as  butter,  so  that 
when  shot  they  sometimes  burst  as  they  fall 
to  the  ground. 

Here  in  Washington  we  receive  two  visits 
each  year  from  these  protean  birds.  Just  now 
they  are  here  in  flocks,  but  the  hunters  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  not  fat,  hence  not  so  salea¬ 
ble  as  in  the  Spring,  when  they  come  from  the 
rice-fields  on  their  northern  tour.  Their  young 
must  experience  a  certain  bird-delight  in  view¬ 
ing  new  scenes  and  in  tasting  new  varieties  of 
food  as  they  flit  along  from  bay  to  river  and 
mountain.  Will  any  of  my  little  friends  tell 
me  if  they  know  of  another  bird  that  so  changes 
in  color,  and  that  is  known  by  severai  different 
names,  and  that  is  so  loved  in  one  locality  and 
so  hated  in  another,  as  this  charming  song¬ 
ster.  Sad  for  the  poor  birdies  is  it  that  here 
they  are  unable  to  render  themselves  agreea¬ 
ble.  Their  price  is  quoted  in  the  market  like 
that  of  any  common  fowl. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September,  1882. 


THE  ENERGY  THAT  SUCCEEDS. 

The.  energy  that  wins  success  begins  to  de¬ 
velop  very  early  in  life.  The  characteristics  of 
the  boy  will  commonly  prove  those  of  the  man, 
and  the  best  characteristics  of  young  life 
should  be  encouraged  and  educated  in  the 
wisest  possible  manner.  The  following  story 
strongly  illustrates  this  truth. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  said  Judge  P - ,  I 

stepped  into  a  bookstore  in  Cincinnati  in  search 
of  some  books  that  I  wanted.  While  there,  a 
little  ragged  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  came 
in  and  inquired  for  a  geography. 

‘  Plenty  of  them,’  was  the  salesman’s  reply. 

‘  How  much  do  they  cost  ?  ’ 

‘  One  dollar,  my  lad.’ 

‘  I  did  not  know  they  were  so  much.’ 

Ho  turned  to  go  out,  and  even  opened  the 
door,  but  close<l  it  again,  and  came  back. 

‘  I’ve  got  sixty-one  cents,’  said  he  ;  ‘  could 
you  let  me  have  a  geography,  and  wait  a  little 
while  for  the  rest  of  the  money  ?  ’ 

How  eager  his  little  bright  eyes  looked  for 
an  answer,  and  how  he  seemed  to  shrink  with¬ 
in  his  ragged  clothes,  when  the  man,  not  very 
kindly,  told  him  he  could  not.  The  disappoint¬ 
ed  little  fellow  looked  up  at  me  with  a  very 
poor  attempt  to  smile,  and  left  the  store.  I 
followed  and  overtook  him. 

‘And  what  now  ?  ’  I  asked. 

‘  Try  another  place,  sir.’ 

‘  Shall  I  go,  too,  and  see  how  you  succeed  ?  ’ 

‘O  yes,  if  you  like,’  said  he,  in  surprise. 

Four  different  stores  I  entered  with  him,  and 
each  time  he  was  refused. 

‘  Will  you  try  again? ’  I  asked. 

‘  Yes  sir ;  I  shall  try  them  all,  or  I  should 
not  know  whether  I  could  get  one.’ 

‘  We  entered  the  fifth  store,  and  the  little  fel¬ 
low  walked  up  manfully  and  told  the  gentle¬ 
man  just  what  he  wanted  and  how  much  he 
had. 

‘  You  want  the  book  very  much  ?  ’  asked  the 
proprietor. 

‘  Yes,  very  much.’ 

‘  Why  do  you  want  it  so  very  much? ’ 

‘  To  study,  sir.  I  can’t  go  to  school,  but  I 
study  when  I  can  at  home.  All  the  boys  have 
got  one,  and  they  will  get  ahead  of  me.  Be¬ 
sides,  my  father  was  a  sailor,  and  I  want  to 
loam  of  the  places  where  he  used  to  go.’ 

‘  Well,  my  lad,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  ; 
I  will  let  you  have  a  new  geography,  and  you 
may  pay  me  the  remainder  of  the  money  when 
you  can,  or  I  will  let  you  have  one  that  is  not 
quite  new  for  fifty  cents.’ 

‘Are  the  leaves  all  in  it,  and  just  like  the 
other,  only  not  new  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  just  like  the  new  one.’ 

‘  It  will  do  just  as  well,  then,  and  I  will  have 
eleven  cents  left  towards  buying  some  other 
books.  I  am  giad  they  did  not  let  me  have 
one  at  the  other  places.’ 

Last  year  I  went  to  Europe  on  one  of  the 
finest  vessels  that  ever  ploughed  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic.  We  had  very  beautiful  weather 
until  very  near  the  end  of  the  voyage ;  then 
came  a  most  terrible  storm  that  would  have 
sunk  all  on  board  had  it  not  been  for  the  cap¬ 


tain.  Every  spar  was  laid  low,  the  rudder  was 
almost  useless,  and  a  great  leak  had  shown  it¬ 
self,  threatening  to  fill  the  ship.  The  crew 
were  all  strong,  willing  men,  and  the  mates 
were  all  practical  seamen  of  the  first  class ; 
but  after  pumping  for  one  whole  night,  and 
the  water  still  gaining  upon  them,  they  gave 
up  in  despair,  and  prepared  to  take  to  the 
boats,  though  they  might  have  known  no  small 
boat  could  live  in  such  a  sea. 

The  captain,  who  had  been  below  with  his 
chart,  now  came  up.  He  saw  how  matters 
stood,  and  with  a  voice  that  I  distinctly  heard 
above  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  ordered  every 
man  to  his  post. 

‘  I  will  land  you  safe  at  the  dock  in  Liver¬ 
pool,’  said  he,  ‘  if  you  will  be  men.’ 

He  did  land  us  safely  ;  but  the  vessel  sank 
moored  to  the  dock.  The  captain  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  sinking  vessel,  receiving  the 
thanks  and  blessings  of  the  passengers  as  they 
passed  down  the  gang-plank.  As  I  passed,  he 
grasped  my  hand  and  said— 

‘  J udge  P - ,  do  you  recognize  me  ?  ’ 

I  told  him  I  was  not  aware  that  I  ever  saw 
him  until  I  stepped  aboard  of  his  vessel. 

‘Do  you  remember  that  boy  in  Cincinnati?  ’ 
‘Very  well,  sir  ;  William  Haverly.’ 

‘  I  am  he,’  he  said.  ‘  God  bless  you  1  * 

And  God  bless  noble  Captain  Haverly. 


PUSSY’S  LESSON. 

Now,  Pussy,  I  want  your  attention, 

I’ve  something  important  to  say 
To  you,  that  I  want  you  to  mention. 

You  know,  just  by  way  of  prevention 
To  the  kittens  about  their  play. 

Now,  listen  to  what  I  am  saying. 

Pussy  cat,  and  remember  my  words. 

(You  look  as  if  you  were  weighing 
Them  well.)  In  all  of  your  playing. 

You  must  not  play  with  the  birds ! 

Last^ummer  (I  don’t  mean  to  scold  you, 

I  know  it  wont  happen  again) — 

Last  Summer,  you  know  what  I  told  you 
(If  you  don’t  keep  still,  I  shall  hold  you,) 
When  you  killed  the  poor  little  wren  ? 

(Don’t  you  think  it  is  rather  damp  weather 
For  Bob  to  play  under  the  gate  ?) 

What’s  that  in  your  mouth.  Puss — a  feathei  ? 
O  dear!  I  do  wonder  whether 
I’m  speaking  a  little  too  late. 


JOHNNY’S  NAP. 

Johnny’s  room,  writes  Lilian  Payson,  open¬ 
ed  out  of  sister  Mae’s,  and  after  he  had  gone 
to  bed  he  heard  Mae  reading  aloud  to  cousin 
Helen,  who  had  come  for  a  little  visit.  It  was 
a  funny  story,  about  Rip  Van  Winkle,  who 
went  to  sleep  upon  a  mountain  and  slept  for 
twenty  years.  When  he  went  to  sleep  the 
country  was  governed  by  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  before  he  waked  the  war  for  indepen¬ 
dence  had  been  fought,  and  now  people  were 
choosing  a  President,  Everything  was  chang¬ 
ed,  and  he  couldn’t  understand  it  all.  At  first 
he  couldn’t  find  any  one  who  knew  him,  for 
most  of  his  friends  were  dead.  At  last  he  found 
his  daughter  and  went  to  live  with  her,  where 
he  was  very  happy. 

Johnny  did  not  feel  sleepy  at  all,  strange  to 
say.  But  as  he  lay  there  listening  to  Mae’s 
pleasant  voice,  he  thought  how  nice  it  would 
be  if  he  could  take  a  good  long  nap,  and  wake 
up  and  find  that  schools  were  all  out  of  fashion, 
and  boys  could  play  all  the  time  and  never 
have  any  lessons  to  learn.  How  nice  to  go 
fishing  in  the  river  every  day  in  the  Summer, 
and  skate  and  coast  all  Winter  long !  Then  he 
wouldn’t  need  to  eat  his  breakfast  so  fast,  for 
fear  of  being  late.  He  wouldn’t  have  to  study 
verbs  and  map  questions,  and  best  of  all,  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  sums  to  do.  ‘  O  but  wouldn’t 
it  be  nice  to  be  like  Rip  Van  Winkle !  ’  he 
thought.  ‘  I’d  just  like  to  try  it  for  a  iittle 
while,  any  way.’ 

Johnny  thought  he  did  go  to,  sleep,  but  ali 
at  once  it  was  daylight,  and  there  was  a  loud 
shouting  in  the  street  below.  He  hardly  knew 
how  he  did  it,  but  he  was  dressed  in  a  jiffy  and 
running  along  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  boys 
towards  the  river. 

‘  Why,  here’s  Johnny  ^  Blake^  sure’a  the, 
world  1  ’  cried  Sam  Green,  one  of  Johnny’s 
best  friends.  ‘  Where  have  you  been  all  this 
long  time,  Johnny?’ 

‘  What  do  you  mean  ?  ’  asked  Johnny. 

‘  Why  its  more’n  a  year  since  I  saw  you !  ’ 
said  Sam,  ‘  and  I’m  glad  enough  you’ve  come 
back  again,  for  its  dreadful  hard  for  a  feller  to 
find  anything  to  do  nowadays — no  school,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  to  play  from  morning  tiil 
night.  I’m  so  tired  of  it  I  don’t  know  what  to 
do.’ 

‘  Hurrah !  ’  cried  Johnny.  ‘  You  don’t  mean 
it  though,  Sam?  Isn’t  there  any  school  any 
more  now— honest  ?  ’ 

‘  Not  a  bit  of  it,’  said  Sam.  ‘  Didn’t  you  know 
that  ?  ’ 

‘Hurrah!’  cried  Johnny  again.  ‘I  declare, 
I  do  believe  I  ve  been  and  taken  a  nap  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  That’s  just  what  I  wanted — no 
school  and  plenty  of  time  to  play.  But  where 
are  we  going  now  ?  ’  ^ 

‘O!  don’t  you  see?  Ned  Jones  is  going  to 
duck  Fjreddy  Nye  in  the  river,  and  we’re  all 
going  down  to  see  the  fun,’  was  Sam’s  reply. 

‘  That’s  mean  !  ’  said  Johnny.  ‘  I  don’t  call 
that  fun,  for  a  big  boy  to  treat  a  little  chap 
that  way.’ 

‘  I  know  it,’  answered  Sam  ;  ‘  but  you  see, 
we  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves  now¬ 
adays.  We  must  have  a  little  variety.  We 
can’t  play  all  the  time.  O  dear !  I  wish  they’d 
have  schooi  again.  Mother  doesn’t  have  din¬ 
ner  ready,  either,  till  I’m  just  about  starved. 
She  says  it  doesn’t  make  so  much  difference 
now  there  isn’t  any  school.  We  can  eat  one 
time  as  well  as  another.’ 

‘  0 1  that’s  nothing,’  cried  Johnny.  ‘  I  guess 
I’ll  have  time  enough  to  eat  all  I  want  to,  now.’ 

The  river  was  half  a  mile  away  from  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Before  the  boys  could  reach  it  they  had 
to  turn  down  a  broad  cart-road  shaded  on  one 
side  with  trees.  On  the  other  side  was  a  slop¬ 
ing  bank  facing  the  south,  and  Johnny  was 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  covered  with  boys 
lying  at  full  length  on  the  grass.  Such  a  sight 
as  that  was  !  All  had  unwashed  faces  and  un¬ 
kempt  hair.  Some  were  fast  asleep,  and  others 
were  lazily  blinking  at  the  sky. 

‘  What  are  they  doing  there  ?  ’  asked  Johnny. 

‘  Nothing,’  said  Sam  ;  ‘  what  else  have  boys 
got  to  do,  nowadays,  anyhow  ?  ’ 

J  ust  then  they  reached  the  river,  and  Johnny 
saw  Ned  throwing  off  his  jacket  and  getting 
ready  to  put  Freddy  overboard. 

‘Wait  a  bit,  Ned!’  he  called  out.  ‘I  wont 
see  Freddy  treated  that  way.  C!ome  Sam!  he’s 
in  my  sister’s  Sunday-school  class,  and  lei’s 
stand  by  him — wont  we  ?  ’ 

‘  Sunday-school !  ’  said  Sam.  ‘  Oh  dear !  I 
should  think  you  had  been  asleep,  Johnny. 
Why,  don’t  you  know  there  isn’t  any  Sunday- 
school  either,  now?  Folks  think  there  isn’t 
any  use  of  having  them,  any  more  than  the 
other  kind  of  schools,  nowadays.  You  see  the 
boys  have  almost  forgot  how  to  read  the  Bible, 
or  anything  else,  by  this  time,  and  the  little 
ones  don’t  learn  how,  and  so  ’tisn’t  any  use  to 
try  to  know  anything  any  more,  I  s’pose.  I 
tried  to  get  a  place  in  the  shop  the  other  day, 
but  the  man  said  they’d  have  to  give  up  keep¬ 
ing  shop  pretty  soon,  for  if  the  boys  don’t 
study  ’rithm’tic  they  can’t  learn  how  to  make 
change,  and  how  can  they  buy  or  sell  any¬ 
thing.’ 

‘ That’s  true,’  said  Johnny.  ‘I  didn’t  think 
of  that.  But,  oh !  the  Sunday-school’s  the 
worst  thing  to  give  up.  It’s  wicked  to  play 
Sundays,  and  I  don’t  see  what  we  can  do  all 
day.  Miss  Morant  tells  us  such  splendid  Bi¬ 
ble  stories,  too,  after  we  have  said  the  lesson. 
And  the  library  books  and  papers — don’t  you 
have  any  now  ?  ’ 

‘  Course  we  don’t !  ’  said  Sam. 

Just  then  there  was  a  splash  ifi  the  water. 
Ned  Jones  had  pushed  Freddy  off  the  bank, 
and  Freddy  cried  .out  ‘  Johnny  1  Johnny  1  ’ 

Johnny  sprang  to  help  him,  but — why — what 
was  the  matter?  Ha!  ha!  sure  enough,  he 
had  been  asleep,  and  it  was  all  a  dream,  for 
there  were  the  bed-clothes  tucked  in  so  tight¬ 
ly  that  when  he  tried  to  spring  he  could  only 
struggle  to  get  out.  And  Mae’s  voice  calling 
from  down  stairs  ‘Johnny!  Johnny!  come 
down  to  breakfast  or  you’ll  be  late  at  school.’ 

Johnny  was  glad  enough  to  go  to  school  that 
day,  and  when  he  told  Sum  Green  about  his 
dream,  they  agreed  together  never  to  say  they 
hated  school  again. 
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fASMER’S  DEPAKniEJIT. 

FALL^WOEK  IH  THE  OABBEN. 

Preparations  in  the  garden  for  another  sea¬ 
son  can  now  be  made  with  great  advantage. 
For  the  next  two  months  work  of  many  kinds 
may  be  carried  on :  grounds  and  beds  may 
be  remodelled,  transplanting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
bulbs,  and  all  hardy  plants  may  be  done,  vines 
and  trees  may  be  pruned,  grass-seed  may  be 
sown,  and  planting  made  of  some  seeds,  pro¬ 
tection  given  to  plants  needing  it,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  work  prosecuted. 

It  is  a  good  time,  says  Vick’s  Magazine,  to 
dig,  and  grade,  and  seed  down  lawns,  for  by  so 
doing  they  will  get  the  earliest  possible  start 
in  the  Spring.  Transplanting  trees  and  shrubs 
on  the  lawn,  with  the  exception  of  evergreens, 
is  better  in  the  Fall  than  to  wait  until  Spring 
if  suitable  preparations  are  observed  for  their 
protection  in  Winter.  In  the  case  of  trees  that 
would  be  liable  to  be  blown  about  by  the  winds, 
stakes  should  be  driven  and  the  trees  tied  to 
them ;  if  this  is  not  done,  the  constant  motion 
of  the  tops  causes  a  movement  of  the  roots, 
and  prevents,  or  materially  checks,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  young  roots.  A  mound  of  soil  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  high  about  the  base  of  a  newly 
transplanted  tree,  in  addition  to  a  stake,  is  an 
excellent  means  of  protection,  but  it  should 
be  levelled  early  in  Spring.  Shrubs  need  no 
stakes,  but  a  few  inches  of  extra  soil  is  a  good 
protection.  Boses  may  be  protected  by  raising 
a  good  mound  of  earth  around  them,  or  if  it  is 
desired  to  bloom  them  on  long  stems,  these 
may  be  bent  over  and  fastened  down  by  some 
soil  laid  on  the  ends  or  tips,  and  then  the 
whole  plant  covered  with  leaves,  with  a  little 
soil  thrown  on  to  hold  the  leaves  in  place  ;  in 
Spring  the  leaves  and  soil  can  be  removed 
early,  and  the  necessary  pruning  be  given. 
The  tender  varieties  of  raspberries  should  be 
protected  in  the  same  manner.  Where  it  is 
known  to  be  necessary,  grape-vines,  after 
pruning,  may  also  be  laid  down  and  covered 
with  leaves.  Grape-vines  generally  should  re¬ 
ceive  their  pruning  in  the  Fall :  it  is  dangerous 
to  postpone  this  operation  until  Spring,  as  in 
that  cose  it  is  too  apt  to  be  neglected  until  too 
late.  The  same  observation  applies  to  pruning 
all  kinds  of  hardy  trees.  The  Virginia  Creeper 
is  greatly  benefited  by  a  judicious  annual  prun¬ 
ing,  and  there  will  be  no  better  time  than  the 
present  to  perform  it ;  by  annually  shortening 
In  the  new  wood  a  more  vigorous  growth  is  se¬ 
cured. 

Bulb-planting  can  be  carried  on  as  long  as 
the  ground  remains  open  ;  so,  too,  may  aspara¬ 
gus  beds  be  made  and  planted  with  one  or  two- 
year-old  plants.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  will 
be  all  the  better  for  a  light  covering  of  leaves. 
Care  bestowed  on  the  garden  now  will  be  plen¬ 
tifully  repaid  the  season  to  follow. 

THE  BUSSIAH  MULBERBT  TREE. 

Odell.  Neb.,  Sept.  5, 1883. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  The  New  York  ETangellst : 

As  the  subject  of  silk  culture  is  receiving 
considerabie  attention  in  tbe  United  States,  I 
thought  a  few  items  from  this  section  might 
prove  interesting.  I  live  about  twenty  miles 
from  a  colony  of  Russian  Mennonites,  a  class 
of  Russian  citizens  who  formerly  resided  in 
Germany.  Their  religious  convictions  were 
such,  however,  that  they  could  not  serve  in  the 
army.  About  the  year  1800  thd  German  gov¬ 
ernment  insisted  that  they  should  serve  or 
leave  the  country.  The  Czar  of  Russia  then 
offered  them  a  tract  of  land  in  his  country  and 
agreed  to  exempt  them  from  milita^  duty. 
They  accepted  his  offer,  and  have  continued  to 
reside  in  Russia  from  that  time  untii  they 
came  here  some  seven  years  ago.  Many  are 
still  in  Russia,  but  severai  colonies  can  be 
found  in  this  country,  in  Kansas  and  in  this 
State,  as  well  as  a  lew  in  other  localities. 

was  introduced  into 
>y  the  Rv  ssian  gov- 
l  silk  culture  and  to 
were  compelled  to 
^^^^^HH^ftn^^^eriunent — each  land- 
plant  a  ^rtain  number.  After 
5  them  they  learned  their  value, 
tarily  planted  them  very  extensively, 
'e  proved  not  the  only  consideration 
'them.  They  found  them  very  valu- 
ence  posts,  outlasting  any  Russian 
They  were  also  found  profitable  for 
work,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable 
[•  fuel.  The  mulberry  also  bore  edible 
-Jeh  was  marketable  in  Russia. 

'n  the  Mennonites  came  to  this  country 
^^^»rought  the  seed  of  this  tree  with  them. 
^^^Valso  brought  the  seed  of  severai  other 
but  planted  these  more  extensively  than 
others  combined.  We  believe  that  several 
these  trees  will  prove  very  valuable  to  nur- 
Herymen  and  fruit  growers  here.  The  Russian 
Kiulberry  is  a  very  rapid  grower.  Trees,  the 
■seed  of  which  was  planted  by  tbe  Mennonites, 
r  are  now  twenty  feet  high  and  iarge  enough  for 
’  fence  posts.  They  grow  very  large  and  bear 
abundant  cropti  of  fruit.  This  fruit  resembies 
biackberries  in  appearance.  A  very  large  per 
cent,  are  jet  black,  and  the  balance  a  reddish 
white.  They  vary  in  flavor  from  sub-acid  to 
sweet.  When  mixed  with  something  tart  and 
made  into  dessert  they  are  sometimes  mista¬ 
ken  for  raspberries. 

The  habits  of  growth  of  this  tree  are  like 
those  of  the  apple  tree.  Many  of  the  leaves 
are  lobed  or  cut  with  from  five  to  twelve  lobes. 
The  Mennonites  also  use  it  as  an  ornamental 
hedge  plant,  and  it  makes  a  beautiful  hedge, 
and  stands  shearing  as  well  as  any  tree.  In 
tbe  estimation  of  some  nurserymen  this  is  the 
only  tree  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  valuable  for 
sUk  purposes  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
north  latitude.  The  Mennonites  have  interest¬ 
ed  themselves  in  the  silk  business  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  since  they  have  been  in  this  country,  and 
have  some  cocoons  for  sale.  If  parties  wish 
to  know  more  of  this  or  any  tree  tbe  Mennon¬ 
ites  brought,  they  can  address 

O.  F.  CLARK,  Odeli,  Qage  county.  Neb. 

THE  SALT  LAKE  VALLEY. 

We  take  the  following  extracts  from  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  read  by  Hon.  William  Bross  at 
the  recent  meeting  in  Montreal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Bross  said : 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  Valley  of  Great 
Salt  Lake— the  lake  itself  being  in  round  num¬ 
bers  about  one  hundred  miles  long  by  fifty 
broad — three  considerable  rivers  enter  it.  The 
Jordan  from  the  south,  and  the  Weber  and 
the  Bear  from  the  east.  Both  of  the  latter 
drain  tbe  north  side  of  the  Uintah  and  the  east 
side  of  the  Wasatch  Range.  After  flowing 
north  for  a  long  distance,  they  turn  west,  and 
tbe  Weber  breaks  through  a  spur  of  it,  while 
t’  '  Bear  doubles  the  north  end  of  it,  and  both 
.il  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  lake  is 
about  4,250  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Its  wa¬ 
ters  are  said  to  be  about  four  times  as  salt  as 
those  of  the  ocean.  Only  a  few  of  the  lower 
forms  of  life  can  live  in  it,  and  it  is  so  dense— 
or  if  you  please,  its  specific  gravity  is  so  great 
— that  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  swim  in  it  un- 
le^  upon  one’s  back,  for  otherwise  it  will  tip 
his  face  half  under,  filling  tbe  eyes  and  nose 
with  a  very  biting  brine,  to  the  great  discom¬ 
fort  of  the  swimmer.  When  the  storms  pre¬ 
vail,  and  the  snows  melt  upon  the  mountains, 
early  in  the  season,  the  lake  rises,  perhaps 
from  four  to  six  feet ;  and  the  warm,  often  hot, 
suns  of  Summer — it  seldom,  if  ever,  then  rains 
there — evaporate  it  down  to  about  its  former 
level.  As  a  consequence,  where  the  water  is 
shallow,  along  the  shores,  the  salt  is  depos¬ 
ited  upon  the  bottom.  The  people  rake  it  up, 
wash  it,  and  then  cart  it  about  the  country 
for  domestic  use.  As  a  whole,  the  lake  has  of 
late  years  risen  considerably.  Gen.  Dodge 
told  me  that  when  he  made  the  first  survey 
for  tbe  Pacific  Railway,  he  ran  his  line  across 
Bear  River  Bay,  expecting  to  carry  the  road 
across  on  piles  ;  but  when  he  built  it,  ten  years 
later,  the  lake  had  risen  some  twelve  feet,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  build  it  over  Promontory 
Point,  forcing  an  ascent  of  700  feet,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  longer  and  much  more  expensive  line. 

In  roand  numbers,  the  thousand  miles  of 


country  between  the  Rocky  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  and  the  Colorado  River  on 
the  south,  and  the  Columbia  on  the  north,  are 
so  destitute  of  moisture  that  it  is  condemned 
mainly  to  the  production  of  sage-brush  and 
bunch-grass.  Tbe  principal  exception  to  this 
sterility  is  tbe  Valley  of  Salt  Lake  and  a  few 
other  districts;  and  these  were  abo  covered  with 
sage-brush  and  bunch-grass  till  the  streams 
were  utilized  by  irrigation,  and  thus  the  lands 
were  made  productive,  ^me  of  them  yield 
very  large  crops.  Brigham  Young  told  the 
Colfax  party,  in  1865,  that  he  had  harvested 
ninety  bushels  of  wheat  from  an  acre.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  all  the  central  valleys  of  the 
Continent.  The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  are 
a  vast  range  to  the  west  and  southwest,  from 
8,000  to  15,000  feet  high  ;  and  hence  the  vapor¬ 
laden  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  wrung 
so  nearly  dry  in  passing  over  them,  that  they 
float  on  freely  over  the  lower  ranges  in  their 
journey  eastward,  tili  they  strike  the  Wasatch 
and  the  Uintah  Ranges.  Their  summits  are 
about  as  high  as  those  of  the  Sierras,  and  hence 
they  claim  their  tribute  of  snow  and  rain,  and 
from  these  winds  the  three  principal  rivers 
and  all  the  streams  of  the  Salt  Lake  basin  de¬ 
rive  their  waters.  Hence  by  irrigation  the  in¬ 
creasing  population  and  the  growing  wealth 
and  importance  of  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

On  the  west  side  of  Salt  Lake  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  spurs  of  mountains.  A  line  drawn  west¬ 
ward  from  Utah  lake  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
would  cross  thirteen  low  ranges.  The  nearest 
west  is  calied  the  Cedar  Mountains  ;  and  still 
farther  west  are  the  Toano  Mountains,  in  which 
the  Humboldt  River  has  its  origin.  Its  gener- 
ai  course  is  westward,  with  mountains  most  of 
the  way  on  each  side  for  400  or  500  miles. 
Along  this  stream  the  Pacific  Railway  is  lo¬ 
cated.  East  of  the  lake  is  the  great  Wasatch 
Range,  trending  generally  to  the  north  by  a 
few  points  west.  Its  summits  are  from  6,000 
to  8,000  feet  above  the  lake,  making  them  from 
10,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  extends 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  for 
several  hundred  miles,  till  it  is  doubled  by  the 
north  bend  of  the  Bear  River.  Through  a 
leading  spur  of  the  Wasatch,  east  of  Ogden, 
the  Webber  River  finds  its  way  to  the  lake  in  a 
splendid  cafion,  with  vast  and  nearly  corre¬ 
sponding  ledges  of  solid  blue  limestone  on 
either  side. 

In  regard  to  minerals,  Bingham  Canon, 
southwest  of  the  lake,  has  for  nearly  a  score 
of  years  been  distinguished  for  its  gold  mines, 
and  the  Cottonwood,  southeast  of  the  lake,  has 
rich  silver  mines,  not  to  speak  of  those  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Territory.  The  Utah 
mines  yielded  of  the  precious  metals  in  1870 
less  than  $15,000.  In  1880  they  produced  $7,- 
000,000— a  large  and  very  satisfactory  increase. 
The  valleys  of  the  Webber  and  the  Bear  Rivers 
east  of  the  main  spur  of  the  Wasatch  Range, 
have  extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal  from 
five  to  twenty-five  feet  thick,  and  these  are 
found  eastward  to  Colorado,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Probably  that  vast 
section  just  named  contains  as  much,  if  not 
more,  coal  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Iron 
and  lead  are  also  found,  both  in  great  abund¬ 
ance,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal — a  combina¬ 
tion  of  riches,  the  extent  of  which  few  would 
dare  to  estimate. 

■  '  —  ■ 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

A  Novel  Signal  Sebvice  Clock. — The  Amer¬ 
ican  Watch  Company  at  Waltham  has  just 
completed  a  novel  clock  for  the  use  of  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Service  Bureau  at  Washington.  The  case 
is  made  of  brass,  of  sufficient  height  to  allow 
the  swing  of  a  pendulum  one  metre  in  length. 
The  case  has  been  so  constructed  that  the  air 
can  be  exhausted,  allowing  the  works  to  ope¬ 
rate  in  a  vacuum,  and  thus  avoid  atmospheric 
variations.  An  ingenious  electrical  attachment 
winds  the  clock  as  it  runs,  the  spring  being 
thus  kept  at  uniform  tension. 

American  Inventions  in  the  Egyptian  War. — 
The  Scientific  American  cails  attention  to  the 
supplies  for  the  British  army  in  Egypt,  among 
which  mention  is  made  of  driving  apparatus, 
tubing,  and  punips  for  two  hundred  “Abys¬ 
sinian  wells,”  by  which  name  American  drive- 
wells  are  known  in  England,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  they  were  first  used  by  the  British 
army  in  the  Abyssinian  war.  It  is  estimated 
that  two  hundred  wells  of  the  capacity  ordered 
will  furnish  from  two  to  three  million  gallons 
of  water  a  day,  and  make  the  army  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  surface  water  sources  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Seeing  that  the  fresh  water  canals  are 
largely  in  the  control  of  Arab!,  the  success  of 
the  invasion  may  be  largely  contingent  upon 
the  ability  which  drive-wells  give  of  obtaining 
water  anywhere  in  the  desert.  This,  however, 
does  not  exhaust  the  indebtedness  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  forces  to  American  inventors.  The  great 
war  ships  of  England  are  supplied  with  the 
Brush  electric  lamps  invented  at  Cleveland  ; 
and  as  every  reader  will  recall,  it  was  by 
means  of  the  powerful  lights  of  the  fleet  that 
Arabi’s  attempts  to  strengthen  the  forts  about 
Alexandria,  under  cover  of  night  and  contrary 
to  agreement,  were  detected  and  frustrated. 
After  the  bombardment  began,  the  electric 
lights  played  a  not  less  important  part  in  di¬ 
recting  the  movements  of  the  ships  at  night,  in 
guarding  against  surprises,  and  in  watching 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  shore.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  bombardment,  the  most  effective  ser¬ 
vice  was  done  by  turreted  vessels  ;  and  the  re¬ 
volving  turret  is  an  American  invention.  The 
machine  gun,  another  American  invention,  has 
proved  an  extremely  efficient  arm  for  the  inva¬ 
ding  forces.  One  vessel  fired  6,000  pounds  of 
shot  from  Gatling  guns  the  first  day  of  the 
bombardment.  A  handful  of  marines,  with 
guns  of  this  type,  were  able  to  disperse  the 
Alexandrian  “  looters  ”  and  restore  order  in  the 
affiicted  city,  where  many  times  their  number 
would  have  failed  without  such  aid.  In  the 
subsequent  skirmishing  with  Arabi’s  troops 
about  Alexandria,  and  later  in  the  capture  of 
Shaluf  and  other  fortified  places  along  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  same  guns  on  the  gunboats 
and  on  shore  have  been  in  constant  use.  It  is 
not  so  well  known  that  the  small  arms  of  the 
British  soldiers  are  but  slightly  modified  Amer¬ 
ican  guns,  made  .with  machinery  patterned 
after  that  developed  in  the  shops  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  system  of  fixed  ammunition  for 
small  arms  also,  and  the  machines  by  which 
such  cartridges  are  made,  are  all  of  American 
origin. 

Flameless  Combustion. — A  new  theory  of 
combustion,  says  The  Architect,  was  practical¬ 
ly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher  of  War¬ 
rington,  England,  at  a  soiree  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  at  Owens  College,  the  result 
being  so  tohilly  unexpected  that  many  present 
would,  and  in  fact  did,  go  away  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  some  deception  was  being  prac¬ 
tised.  Mr.  Jacob  Reese,  the  inventor  of  the 
Reese  fusing  disc,  has  stated  his  belief  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  produce  combustion  with¬ 
out  flame,  the  temperature  and  duty  obtained 
from  any  fuel  would  be  enormously  increased. 
Mr.  Fletcher  not  only  has  proved  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  flameless  combustion  in  more  than  one 
form,  but  also  has  demonstrated  practically 
the  enormously  high  temperatures  which  can 
be  obtained  by  this  means.  Taking  a  ball  of 
iron  wire,  Mr.  Fletcher  placed  it  on  a  slab  of 
fireclay,  and  directing  a  blowpipe  flame  on  it 
for  a  few  seconds,  he  suddenly  blew  the  flame 
out.  The  temperature  increased  so  rapidly 
that  in  a  few  seconds  the  wrought  iron  fused 
and  ran  into  drops,  and  this  temperature  was 
steadily  maintained.  The  room  was  darkened, 
but  the  closest  examination  did  not  show  a 
trace  of  flame,  although  the  fact  that  the  gas 
was  burning  was  pruveil  by  repeatedly  re¬ 
lighting  and  extinguishing  it.  The  same  ex¬ 
periment  was  repeated  in  another  f<>rm  by 
directing  the  flaraeless  heat  into  a  small  fire¬ 
clay  chamber,  in  which  a  refractory  clay  cruci¬ 
ble'  made  specially  for  nickel-melting,  was  par¬ 
tially  fused  and  worked  into  a  ball  like  soft 
putty,  the  sides  of  the  fireclay  chamber  being  at 
the  same  time  fused.  The  heat  was  so  great 
that  the  blowpipe  laboratory,  which  was  given 
up  to  Mr.  Fletcher  for  the  evening,  was  much 
too  hot  to  be  agreeable,  in  spite  of  open  win¬ 
dows  and  ventilators.  How  far  this  discovery 
can  be  utilized,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  presence  of  flame,  usu¬ 
ally  considered  to  be  a  sign  of  combustion,  is 
really  an  indication  of  imperfect  results,  and 


the  best  duty  is  to  be  obtained  only  when 
flame  is  totally  absent.  It  is  certain  that  such 
temperatures  as  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Fletch¬ 
er  without  flame,  have  never  previously  been 
obtained  with  the  fuel  used,  which  was  nothing 
more  than  a  small  gas  supply  for  a  quarter- 
inch  pipe,  assisted  by  an  air  blast. 

Male  and  Female  Trees. — In  all  our  pines, 
spruces,  and  other  well  known  genera,  the 
male  and  female  flowers  are  on  the  same  plant. 
The  Ginko  is  said  to  have  the  sexes  on  sepa¬ 
rate  plants  ;  and  individual  trees  have  recently 
fruited  in  the  Central  Park,  near  Philadelphia, 
and  in  Kentucky,  bearing  fruit,  and  as  these 
trees  are  in  all  probability  monmeious,  the  fact 
is  important,  as  taking  away  a  supposed  excep¬ 
tion  to  a  general  rule.  The  fruit  are  about  the 
size  of  Concord  grapes,  of  a  dull  yellow,  each 
having  a  single  seed,  which  is  wholly  covered 
by  the  fleshy  disk,  which  gives  it  a  berry-like 
appearance.  The  odor  is  very  strong,  resem¬ 
bling  rancid  butter,  and  it  surprises  those  who 
are  told  that  fruit  of  this  seemingly  disagree¬ 
able  odor  should  be  used  in  Chinese  feasts. 


FOREIGN. 

Bunyan  not  of  Gipsy  Origin. — The  mere  fact 
that  John  Bunyan  was  a  tinker,  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  too  great  weight  in  deciding  the 
hitherto  unsettled  question  of  his  parentage. 
An  old  tradition  at  Elston  makes  him  to  have 
been  born  at  a  place  in  Eastfield,  of  the  parish 
still  called  Bunyan’s  End.  A  fragment  of  a 
Court  Roll  of  15^  mentions  the  place  as  “  Bon- 
yon’s  End,”  and  mentions  “  Thomas  Bonyan  ” 
as  living  there.  He  is  described  as  a  laborer, 
and  his  wife  as  a  brewer  of  beer  and  a  “  baker 
of  human  bread.”  She  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  fined  six  or  eight  times  in  six  years  for 
not  giving  the  right  weight  of  bread.  The  wills 
of  John  Bunyan’s  father  and  grandfather  have 
been  found,  from  which  we  learn  that  his  father 
was  the  first  tinker  of  the  family,  a  “  braseyer,” 
while  his  grandfather,  “  Thomas  Bonyan,”  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  a  “pettie  chapman.”  The 
family  lived  in  the  same  cottage  and  cultivated 
the  same  land  certainly  from  1542  to  1641,  or 
probably  much  earlier,  which  is  utterly  fatal  to 
the  theory  of  gipsy  blood. 

Death  of  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee. — A  foreign 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Intelligencer, 
announces  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Van 
Oosterzee,  which  took  place  in  Weisbaden, 
Germany,  on  the  30th  of  July.  Dr.  Van  Oos¬ 
terzee  was  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  and  has  long  been 
known  to  our  ministers  through  his  books, 
“  The  Year  of  Salvation,”  “  The  Theology  of 
the  New  Testament,”  “  History  or  Romance,” 
an  admirable  reply  to  Renan ;  “  A  Life  of 
Jesus,”  a  “  Christology,”  contributions  to 
“  Lange’s  Commentary,”  viz :  on  Luke,  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Philemon,  and  James,  edited 
by  Dr.  Schaff ;  a  manual  of  “  Dogmatics,”  etc. 
He  was  born  in  Rotterdam,  Holland,  in  1817, 
and  studied  at  the  University  of  Utrecht,  where 
he  afterwards  became  a  renowned  teacher.  For 
eighteen  years  previous  to  his  election  to  this 
last  important  position,  he  was  pastor  of  one 
of  the  principal  churches  of  his  native  place, 
and  showed  himself  to  be  a  person  of  great 
power.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  physical 
proportions,  weighing  over  three  hundred 
pounds,  yet  his  mind  was  never  sluggish. 
From  a  true  Christological  stand-point,  he 
popularized  the  best  German  thought,  freeing 
it  from  the  mazes  of  transcendentalism.  His 
influence  was  intense  and  far-reaching. 

Sheik  Obeidullah,  whose  escape  to  Kurdis¬ 
tan  threatened  a  few  days  ago  to  complicate 
Turkey’s  troubles,  is  a  decidedly  interesting 
character.  He  is  a  man  of  fifty,  of  noble  Arab 
lineage  (he  traces  his  descent  from  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  tne  Prophet),  and  of  striking  personal 
appearance.  “Small  and  wiry,  like  all  the 
pure  Bedouin  Arabs,  .his  delicately  modelled 
hands  and  feet,  no  less  than  the  arched  eye¬ 
brows,  the  deep-sunk  fiery  eyes,  the  long, 
straight,  slightly-hooked  nose,  and  the  general 
shape  of  the  head,  mark  in  him  a  true  scion  of 
the  desert,  whom  circumstances  rather  than  a 
common  origin  have  placed  at  the  head  of  th®' 
Kurdish  tribes.”  The  country  of  the  Kurds 
belongs  in  part  to  Persia  and  in  part  to  Turkey, 
the  nomad  tribes,  as  may  be  imagined,  not 
paying  very  much  respect  to  the  boundary 
line.  The  Sheik  seems,  according  to  recent 
writers  on  the  East*  to  have  “  conceived  the 
idea  of  founding  a  Kurdish  policy  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  decaying  Turkish  and  Persian 
powers,”  and  hopes  by  uniting  under  his  rule 
the  whole  of  his  race,  to  forge  a  double- 
edged  weapon,  which  may  be  turned  at  will 
agninst  the  Shah  or  the  Sultan.  Early  in 
1880,  having  prepared  the  always  discontented 
populations  on  the  borders,  then  denuded  of 
Persian  troops,  for  a  revolt,  he  crossed  into 
Persia,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  force  of  15,000  well-armed  men,  and  advanced 
into  the  country,  taking  by  storm  or  receiving 
the  submission  of  the  fortified  towns.  Despite 
the  barbarous  punishments  by  which  the  Sheik 
endeavored  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  his  men, 
scores  of  villages  were  sacked  and  burned,  and 
thousands  of  their  inhabitants  were  massacred. 
Varnbey  long  ago  showed  that  as  Sunnia  Ma¬ 
hometans  the  Kurds  are  especially  pitiless  in 
dealing  with  the  Shiah  Persians,  and  treat 
them  rather  less  mercifully  than  they  do 
Christian  communities.  It  looked  for  some 
time  as  if  the  wealthy  city  of  Tabriz  would  fall 
a  prey  to  the  inva'lers,  and  the  King  of  Kings 
was  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  European  pow¬ 
ers  for  moral  support  at  least  against  a  move¬ 
ment  which  he  himself  de&cribed  as  “so  sud¬ 
den  and  formidable  that  he  was  totally  unpre¬ 
pared  to  meet  it.”  The  defence  of  Oroomiyah, 
however,  and  the  inevitable  wranglings  of  the 
insurgent  leaders,  averted  this  catastrophe. 
The  Sheik’s  army  melted  away  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  grown,  and  within  six  months  after  his  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  title  of  King  of  the  Kurds, 
Obeidullah  having  been  defeated  in  the  open 
field,  was  compelled  to  fly  into  Turkish  territo¬ 
ry,  where  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  accept  the 
Sultan’s  invitation  to  proceed  to  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  reply  to  the  accusations  brought 
against  him  by  the  Persian  Embassy.  The 
steps  taken  to  induce  him  to  meet  the  Sultan’s 
representative,  Izzet  Pasha,  were  such  as  to 
lend  some  color  to  the  assertion  that  the  Turks 
not  only  anticipated,  but  desired  a  refusal  on 
his  part,  which  would  have  precipitated  a  'riot, 
and  resulted  in  his  being  conveniently  and 
quietly  knocked  in  the  head.  But  the  Sheik 
promptly  accepted  the  “  invitation,”  and  all 
along  his  way  to  Constantinople  he  managed 
to  arouse  such  demonstrations  of  affection  and 
enthusiasm  among  the  Mussulmans,  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  simple  impossibility  for  the  Sultan  to 
put  him  out  of  the  way  with  the  customary 
cup  of  “bad  coffee,”  while  the  fact  that  the 
Sheik  had  exerted  himself  vigorously  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  populations 
in  Persia,  made  him  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
representatives  of  the  different  European  pow¬ 
ers.  A  writer  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who  in¬ 
terviewed  the  Kurdish  leader  just  a  year  ago, 
wrote  of  him  as  foliows :  “  I  have  little  doubt, 
from  the  tenor  or  rather  t)ne  of  his  remarks, 
that  us  soon  as  he  regains  his  liberty  he  will 
hasten  back  to  his  own  country,  and  that  the 
next  time  he  draws  his  sword,  its  point  will  be 
directed  against  another  capital  than  Teheran. 
Obeidullah  is  a  man  of  undoubted  ability  and 
personal  integrity,  and  though  an  earnest  Mos¬ 
lem,  he  does  not  appear  either  from  his  words 
or  from  his  deeds  to  be  obstructively  fanatical. 
When  one  considers  the  desperate  condition  to 
which  affairs  in  Asiatic  Turkey  are  condemned 
by  the  inertia  of  the  Turkish  Government,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  look  upon  any  man  of  action, 
whencesoever  he  comes,  as  a  possible  savior.” 
The  Sheik’s  escape,  it  seemed,  could  hardly 
fail  to  quicken  the  feverhh  agitation  which 
now  pervades  the  Mahometan  world,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  he  will  not  accept  the  resi¬ 
lience  at  Medina,  assigned  to  him  by  the  Sul¬ 
tan  as  his  residence,  for  one  day  longer  than 
he  can  help. 

Solid  Comfort. 

Nobody  enjoys  the  nicest  surroundings  if  in  bad 
health.  There-are  miserable  fieople  about  to-day 
to  whom  a  bottle  of  Parker's  Ginger  Tonic  would 
bring  more  solid  comfort  than  all  the  medicine 
they  have  ever  tried  — News. 

Ladies  Prefer  Flobeston  Cologne  because 
I  they  find  this  combination  of  exquisite  perfumes 
'  a  delightful  novelty. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS.  j 

Drainage  at  the  White  House. — The  work 
which  is  now  being  done  on  the  drainage  of  the  j 
White  House  at  Washington,  consists  in  re-  ; 
moving  the  iarge  brick  sewer,  hitherto  passing  1 
under  the  house,  and  substituting  therefor  a  j 
ten-inch  iron  pipe  coated  inside  and  out  with  j 
tar,  and  jointed  with  clean  jute  and  molten  , 
lead,  and  in  also  taking  up  a  smaller  brick 
sewer  in  the  east  and  part  of  the  north  areas,  i 
and  laying  iron  pipe  in  its  place.  | 

BKTTip  Plumbing  in  Brooklyn. — The  Sanita-  | 
ry  Engineer  reports  much  satisfaction  in  the  i 
successful  and  harmonious  working  of  the  new 
plumbing  law  in  Brooklyn.  It  will  be  remem-  | 
bered  that  owing  to  the  failure  of  appropria-  j 
tions  for  enforcing  this  law  in  that  city  until 
the  middle  of  April,  it  has  been  in  practical  ef-  i 
feet  but  a  short  time  compared  with  the  same 
law  in  New  York.  But  very  satisfactory  results  i 
have  already  been  obtained.  Up  to  the  4th  | 
inst.,  235  plans  had  been  submitted  and  ap-  i 
proved,  representing  about  400  houses.  As  | 
many  of  them  were  for  tenement  houses,  the  j 
Commissioner  of  Health  thinks  that  approved  ! 
plumbing  has  been  provided  for  at  least  5,000  | 
people.  The  favorable  influence  on  the  health  ! 
of  the  occupants  of  these  holises,  he  thinks  i 
will  be  very  great.  i 

,  THE  HOUSEHOLD.  j 

Apple  Toast. — Pare  and  core  tart  apples  | 
without  breaking  them,  put  them  on  slices  of 
stale  bread,  fill  them  with  sugar,  put  a  little  ! 
butter  and  spice  on  each  one,  and  bake  them 
tender  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Apple  and  Bread  Pudding. — Soak  a  quart  of 
stale  bread  in  cold  water  five  minutes ;  pour  j 
off  as  mueh  water  as  will  escape  without 
squeezing,  and  put  the  bread  in  a  buttered 
baking-dish  ;  pare  and  slice  a  quart  of  apples, 
lay  them  on  the  bread,  add  sugar  and  spice  to 
taste,  and  bake  the  pudding  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Jelly  for  the  Sick. — Rice  jelly  for  a  sick 
person  is  very  nourishing,  and  is  very  easily 
made.  Mix  two  heaping  teaspoontuls  of  rice 
flour,  with  enough  cold  water  to  make  a  thin 
paste  ;  add  a  cupful  of  boiling  water,  putting 
it  in  gradually;  then  let  it  boil  until  it  is  trans¬ 
parent.  When  you  tak-e  it  from  the  stove, 
sweeten  and  flavor  it.  If  it  is  for  a  fever  pa¬ 
tient,  flavor  with  lemon  juice  ;  if  for  one  with 
Summer  complaint,  put  a  stick  of  cinnamon  in 
it  while  it  is  boiling. 

Hash. — A  great  many  sarcastic  remarks  have 
been  made  about  hash,  but  if  properly  made,  it 
is  appetizing  and  digestible.  In  the  first  place, 
it  cannot  be  made  of  odds  and  ends,  and  be  a 
success.  Good  corned  beef  should  be  the  foun¬ 
dation,  and  well-cooked  potatoes.  To  one- 
third  of  beef  use  two -thirds  of  potatoes  ;  the 
meat  should  be  chopped  fine,  every  particle  of 
gristle  be  removed  ;  the  potatoes  ought  to  be 
chopped  evenly,  and  not  too  fine.  Mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  should  never  be  used.  If  you  wish  to 
warm  this  for  breakfast,  do  so,  but  do  not 
make  hash  of  it.  Season  well  with  popper,  salt, 
and  butter.  Cook  slowly  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  until  ten  minutes  before  it  is  to  be  served  ; 
then  put  it  on  the  front  of  the  stove,  and  send 
it  to  the  table  hot. 

Canning  Corn. — The  corn  is  first  cooked  for 
five  minutes  ;  it  is  then  cut  from  the  cob  and 
put  into  the  cans,  and  the  covers  are  soldered 
down.  A  small  pinhole  is  made  in  the  cover, 
and  the  cans  are  put  in  the  boiler  and  boiled 
steadily  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  cans  are 
then  taken  out  and  wiped  dry,  and  a  drop  of 
solder  is  put  on  the  air-hole.  In  this  w’ay 
there  is  no  trouble  about  putting  up  sweet-corn 
so  that  it  will  keep. — Times. 

COMMON  COLDS  —  Every  one  is  practically 
familiar  with  common  colds.  The  chilincss  and 
shivering,  the  dullness  and  languor,  the  soreness 
of  the  throat,  pain  in  the  head,  and  stuffed  nos¬ 
trils.  We  would  recommend  a  timely  use  of 
Madame  Porter's  Curative  Cough  Balsam.  A  safe, 
jaiiMhle  rtiH  pleasant  remedy.  Full  directions  on 
eaW  bottle.  Small  bottles  25  cents. 

When  symptoms  of  malaria  appear  in  any  form, 
takt  Ayer’s  Ague  Cure  at  once,  to  prevent  the  de- 
Vel(bmentof  the  disease,  and  continue  until  health 
is  rfetored,  as  it  surely  will  be  by  the  use  of  this 
remedy.  A  cure  is  warranted  in  every  instance. 

RFITTY’^  ORGANS,  27  stops.  9185.  Pianos,  »99T.nO. 

Factory  runnlag  day  and  night.  Catalogue 
tree.  Address  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington.  N.  J. 


I  NORWEGIAN  HONESTY. 

!  Soon  after  starting  we  passed  the  saeter 
where  Jens  lives  when  he  is  not  hunting  in  the 
I  mountains,  and  Esau  wishing  to  see  what  kind 
1  of  snow-shoes  they  use  in  this  part  of  the 
!  country,  Jens  ran  up  to  the  house  and  fetched 
j  his  “  skier.”  To  give  an  idea  of  the  absurd 
j  honesty  which  prevails  here,  we  noticed  that 
I  though  Jens'liad  been  absent  from  home  for 
the  last  two  mouths,  and  the  windows  were 
I  shut  up,  yet  the  door  was  only  latched,  and 
I  after  the  inspection  of  the  snow-shoes  Jens 
would  not  trouble  himself  to  take  them  back, 
I  but  simply  left  them  by  the  side  of  the  road  to 
wait  his  return  three  or  four  days  hence.  An- 
I  other  instance  illustrating  the  same  simplicity 
;  occurred  to  us  once  when  travelling  in  quite 
j  a  different  part  of  Norway.  When  changing 
I  carrioles  at  a  station  our  baggage  was  all 
heaped  together  on  the  roadside,  and  as  we 
I  wanted  to  stay  there  an  hour  or  so  for  dinner, 
I  and  this  was  a  main  road  with  a  fair  amount 
i  of  traffic,  ^e  suggested  to  the  landlord  that 
I  our  goods  had  better  be  brought  inside  the 
I  station.  He  merely  looked  up  to  the  sky  with 
I  a  weather-wise  eye  and  replied  “  O  no  ;  I’m 
I  sure  it  won’t  rain.” — “  Three  in  Norway.” 

“It  saved  my  wife  from  the  grave  or  an  asy- 
j  lum,”  writes  a  gentleman  whose  wife  had  been  a 
I  fearful  sufferer  from  Neuralgia.  She  had  used 
I  Compound  Oxygen  for  a  few  weeks.  All  informa- 
I  tion  about  this  new  agent  of  cure  will  bo  sent  free 
by  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Know 


That  Brown’s  Iron  Bitters 
will  cure  the  worst  case 
of  dyspepsia. 

Will  insure  a  hearty  appetite 
and  increased  digestion. 

Cures  general  debility,  and 
gives  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Dispels  nervous  depression 
and  low  spirits. 

Restores  an  exhausted  nurs¬ 
ing  mother  to  full  strength 
and  gives  abundant  sus¬ 
tenance  for  her  child. 

Strengthens  the  muscles  and 
nerves,enriches  the  blood. 

Overcomes  weakness,  wake¬ 
fulness,  and  lack  ofenergy 

Keeps  off  all  chills,  fevers, 
and  other  malarial  poison. 

Will  infuse  with  new  life 
the  weakest  invalid. 


37  Walker  St.,  Baltimore,  Dec.  i88x« 
For  six  years  1  have  been  a  great 
sufTerer  from  Blood  Disease,  Dys¬ 
pepsia, andConstipation.andt^came 
so  debilitated  that  I  could  not  retain 
anything  on  my  stomach,  in  fact, 
life  had  almost  become  a  burden. 
Finally,  when  hope  had  almost  left 
me,  my  husband  seeing  Brown’s 
Iron  Bitters  advertised  in  the 

rper,  induced  me  to  give  it  a  trial. 

am  now  taking  the  third  bottle 
and  have  not  fi»t  so  well  in  six 
years  as  I  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Griffin; 


Brown’s  Iron  Bitters 
will  have  a  better  tonic 
effect  upon  any  one  who 
needs  “  bracing  up,”  than 
any  medicine  made, 


(Until  October  let,  $4.75  buy*  a  libmnr  of  100 
VO  limes  of  choicest  tl  to  .Vi  ^nndav- 
rch<»]  books,  sent  postpaid.  Hooks  hII  cat- 
A  oHupd  and  numbered,  put  up  i  pnmpblel 
form ;  wire  ■titebed  :  lixht  and  fl«>xible:  will 
otjHasf  m  mt  exnensiTe  One  hundre<t  and 
nfly  six  books  now  i'lsnfNl.  thitaloRiie  fee. 
banip  e  book  and  lit>rary  excbaii  .'e,  S  centa, 
^  per  rent  adv-rnre  after  S-rteml'er. 

y*  COOK,  nevolution  Sunday, 
scuool  Fubiisber,  46  Adams  SUeet,  Chicago, 


ONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN 

THE  ONLY  REAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 

LYONS  SILK  VELVET. 

rpuncctfully  notify  the  public  that  none  of  these  goods  are  genuine  unless  stamped  with  the  trade 
mark  on  the  back  01  every  yard,  a  fao-slmiJe  of  which  is  herewith  represented. 


N  ONPAREIL 

4  •  ^  7!^!''ETEnN 


textmke. 


KlClf, 

FUI.L.-TOXF.D 


From  ilARPF-R’S  BAZAR  -“Another  velvet  (eason  is  one  of  the  certalnHos  annonncrd  thiis  early  by  mer- 
chants.  The  best  service  In  irivcn  by  the  close  short  pile  velvets,  such  as  the  NONPARUli  \  hLV  r.!  wnicn  is 
not  easily  marred  or  creased.  The  NONPAREfL  VELVETEEN  is  found  in  all  the  styhsli  new  shades,  and  when 
made  up,  with  the  pile  turned  upward,  it  cannot  be  distinffnished  from  silk  velvet  The  difference  In  the  price 
ijiukcs  a  garment  cost  about  one-third  as  ntn^  as  if  made  of  Lyons  Silk  Velvet** 

To  be  Piirchimetl  Xliroiiichout  the  United  Stotea  from  all  PIrat  clnaa  Itetalleraa 

\%'liolesatle  Only  I  SHAEN  &  FITHIAN,  55  Leonard  Street,  N.  Y. 

Beware  of  Imitators,  who,  to  sell  inferior  goods,  are  now  claiming  qualities  for  their  velveteens  which  they  do 
not  possess. 


Ainjm  \mM  on  your «’WN  TIME  and  TERMS  a  " 

Nt V tn  ff  Ao  I  C  Fine  FARM  and 

Finest  Farming  Lands  ill  the  World.  Fast  pavineiils.  Longtime.  I.mv  rate  0(111  finn  ApDeC  * 
el  Interest.  Fur  terms  address  O.  JM.  BABNEM,  I.an.lsis,  Mirli,  OUUtUUU  ixviAlI.i9i 

^  Father  Wilds’ 

^  .  i  EXPERIENCE. 

p/\LL  PLANTING,  Rev.  Z.  P.  Wllds,  well-known  city 

i  iiiisBiouary  In  New  York,  and  brother  of  the 

O/y  hr*  I  latoeinInent.IudKe  Wilds,  of  the  Massachu- 

wjr  ifl.  tlYlVAr  'w  J  setts  Supreme  Court,  writes  as  follows : 

Wr  L,  W-'W/  AJ  y  I  "IH  E.O»hSt.,Netc  York,MayU,m2. 

r  -  "  n  i  .AIkssrs.  .1.  C.  AYKit  &  Co.,  Gentlemen  : 

r  ^FOR  THE  HOUSE.*"'  U  ;  Last  winter  1  was  troubled  with  a  most  uncom- 

.  .  r-i  1  /.  .J  .  .  fortible  itcliing  liumor  aifectiiig  more  especially 

le  Autuinn  nnmher  of  \  'oJ,»r''’f«.'f;ulde, contain-  ,i  ^  g„  intolerably  at  night, 

a.^lbur..el8ointensely,tUatIcouldsearcely/ear 
les.  and  ali  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the  ‘Aiiy  clothing  over  them.  1  was  also  a  sufferer 

•den,  just  publl8hed,  and  free  to  all  on  application.  from  a  severe  catarrh  aim  catarrhal  cough  ;  my 

domers  who  ordered  hiilhs  lost  foil  will  receive  it  appetite  was  poor,  and  my  system  a  good  deal  run 

hunt  applying.  JAMES  VICK.  Itochester,  N.Y. _  down.  Knowing  the  value  of  Ayer’s  Sarsapa- 

- - -  Rii.LA,  by  observation  of  many  other  cases,  and 

iElVTS!  AGEMTS!  AGENTS!  from  personal  use  in  former  years,  I  began  taking 

'  noDG^>  hr^  new  book,  pMiJxid,  ontiUed  it  for  tlie  above-named  disorders.  My  appetite 

Awrnvn  improved  almost  from  the  first  dose.  After  a 

.IRTY.THR£E  YEAIW  AMOrm  short  time  the  fever  and  itching  were  allayed,  and 

|||M  UN  1 1  n  IRInlJ|RIO  nil  signs  of  irritation  of  the  skin  disappeared.  My 

II K  ■■  II  II  IRIlIHraS  catarrh  and  cougli  were  also  cured  by  the  same 

■■  _ I  means,  and  my  general  health  greatly  improved, 

'*■  '»  now  excellent.  I  feel  a  hundred  per 
Ung  work'ont«cll«  .II  ottier.  1 « to  1 ,  and  la  the  /oatert  tel-  cent  Stronger,  and  1  attribute  tiiesc  results  to  the 

took  ever  publiahrd.  Agetitaavermge  lOtnaporrteranAiV.  of  the  SARSAPARILLA,  which  I  recommend 

Tih  Wouwirfin  /■Vrat  etoaa  a«je>'^  «  a>  11-^.  confitieuce  as  the  best  blood  medicine 

UBfe  rem/on/ and  E.Tfrn  Ferma  given.  Send  tor  nmtlm  .loviami  I  tnnV  If  in  small  dnaos  throo 

J.  WoKTil'^uTUN  A:  CO.,  liarttord.  Conn.  ever  (leviseu.  1  tooK  It  In  small  uoses  tnree 

- - -  times  a  day,  and  used,  in  all,  less  than  two  bottles. 

tpuTO  Ihr  h..dM..eilin.iniie<i  ataal-  I  place  tliese  facts  at  your  service,  hoping  their 

it  N  I  O  wafliea  .nt  RnnUe  A  Rihlns  publication  may  do  good. 

IS  of  character :  great  variew;  DOOKS  06  mUlOO  Yours  respectfully,  Z.  P.  WlLDS.” 

In  price*  scIUnif  ftst;  needed evcrywhercjLloer*lteniifc 

nAhu  Gurreupn  *  Co.,  66  N.  Fuuxth  St.,  phiiadciphta.  rx.  Xbe  above  instance  is  but  one  of  the  many  con- 

A  ATO-n  stantlycomingtoournotice,whichprovetheper- 

n  1 1  n  jP  A  CONCOaDANCB.  feet  .adaptability  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  to 

K 1 1 1 1  ■  nl  ^  i’}'®  rompiet"  unKbrldg-  the  cure  of  all  diseases  arising  from  irapureor  im- 

1 1  w  Iw  ■■  ■  ■  wr  c7o  ^^"ndrhoardii,'|i''2n,  poverished  blood,  and  a  weakened  vitality, 

fnairt  DAVID  U.  COOK  4fi  A.lams  St..  Chicago.  »  ■  na. 

in  —  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

■  ^1  I  p  cleanses,  enriches,  and  strengthens  the  blood, 

‘i  Rapreiaion  Bill.*^'^n«  of  R”.*'*etc!’  Agemll  stimulates  the  action  of  the  Stomach  and  bowels, 

■t*E  C.  MrCUUWV  A  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Fa. _  thereby  enables  the  system  to  resist  and  over- 

_  _  ^  AA  HI  P*  come  the  attacks  of  all  A'cro/it/ou»Z)i*ea*p«,  Frttp. 

n  r  n  n  r  U  L  twns  of  the  SIHn,  Hheumatttm,  Catarrh,  General 

F  11  l|rfB  I  _  n|  r  I  ■  /iebififp,  and  all  disorders  resulting  from  poor  or 

»curlt?Three  to  Six  Tlu.es  thi  Loan  tvTthout  corrupted  blood  and  a  low  state  of  the  system, 

he  Buildings.  Interest  semi-annual,  hothlng  prepared  by 

lerbeenlost.  88th  year  of  residence  and  8th  In  the  1^  ■  p  Auon  A.  On  I  nurall  Mace 

uslness.  Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  If  UP.  J.  U.  AyeP  &  UO.,  LOWCII,  IViaSS. 

au  have  money  to  loan.  N.  B.-Coste  advanced,  g^,jj  prngglsts;  price  »1.  six  bottles  for  *5. 

itereet  kept  up  and  principal  guaranteed  in  case  of  _  _ 

ire.  D.  H.  B.  JOHNSTON  A  SON,  - - — 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans,  8T.  Paul,  Minn,  BIG  PAY  to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  StoMpt.  Samples 
mention  this  paper.  free.  TAYIX)B  BBOS.  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


FALL  PLANTING,  ^/l 


u  "^FOR  THE  HOUSE. U 

The  Autumn  nnribor  of  Virk*s  Floral  Ctuide.  contain¬ 
ing  a  full  list  of  Bulbs  for  Fall  Plrtnting^  and  Flowers 
for  the  House,  with  de-'icriptions  of  nyacintlis,  Tulips, 
Lilies,  and  all  Bulbs  and  .Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the 

garden,  just  publiMied,  and  free  to  all  on  application. 

U!®tomerswno  ordered  bulbs  last  fall  will  receive  it 
without  applying.  JAiMES  VICK,  Hochester,  N.Y. 

AGEMTS!  AGEMTS!  AGENTS! 

GEN.  DODGES’  bran’  new  book,  Jtut  pubhrhea,  ontiUed 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

it  the  fp'andent  bhttnee  ever  offered  to  you.  Introduction  by 
CSEN.  SHI':  It. V  A. N.  Thi#  Suporftlp  lUustratetl.  hntflau  and 
ThiklUng  ytork.  ont#oil8  all  otlier#  10  to  1,  and  la  the /oafert  i- 
book  ever  publiahed.  Apentaaverape  t  lltoJtO  omcij  o  "OV* 
t^tXihthouMiwiinprr.**.  AGENTS  B  A^TFH. 

£xehmt'e  TrrrUoni  and  Ertra  Trrmti  pivcn.  Smdjor  circtdarM 
to  A.  1>.  WOltTIl'NUTO.N  A:  CO.,  Jlartt'ord,  Conn. 

AGENTS  Wanted  Si'-BSSka  rBibies 

works  of  character;  great  variew;  BOOKS  06  DIUISO 

low  in  price:  selling  fast;  needed  eycrywherc^lberalter^ 
Braaley*  iiarreWpii  A  Co.*  66  N.  Fourth  St.,  rhiladciphia.  Pa. 

n  fi  1 1  n  r  IBO  concobdancb. 


CRUOEN'S 


1 1 1  !■  |1|  The  romplet"  nnKbrliig- 
I  If  ■  I  a  U  ed  work,  atrorg  y  hnnnd 
'  ■—  incio  li  andhoarda.lt  20, 

DAVID  C.  COOK  4ft  Aiiama  St.,  Fliieago. 

AMnnfTO-DAYp'^.i^’d; 


IRELAND  Of 

I  n  b  IbH la  W  B-w  Edition  Now  Raady. 

Oivea  Repression  Bill.  Events  of  I'O'r.  eto.  A**!?* 
WMtoJ.  J.  a  MeVVUUY  Si  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Fa. 

TpeOehliej, 

g  Security  Three  to  Six  Tliuen  the  Loan  Without 
n  the  Bnildini;..  Interest  semi-annual.  Nothing 
n  ever  been  lost.  88th  year  of  residence  and  8th  In  the 
M  business.  Best  of  references.  8end  tor  particulars  If 
n  you  have  money  to  loan.  N.  B. — Costs  advanced, 
mm  Interest  kept  np  and  principal  guaranteed  In  case  of 
lurecloeure.  D.  8.  B.  JOHNSTON  «  SON, 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  Padl,  Minn. 
Ploaso  mention  this  paper. 


and 

EYE  GLASSES. 

With  Braalian  PebbUt  of  the  very  hnett  quaUty,  at  $4  per  pair. 

Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Thermometers,  Opera,  Field 
and  Marine  Glasses,  Barometers,  Magnifiers. 

We  have  made  large  reductions  In  the  prices  of  all  our 
goods,  lustruineuts,  and  apparatus  since  May  Ist,  and  yet 
will  allow  a  liberal  discount  to  clergymen  and  teachers 
Send  3-cent  stamp  for  our  116  page  Ji^ly  illustrated  catalogue  of 
all  Optical  Instruments.  Type  for  testing  your  eyes,  directions  for 
buying  Spectacles,  <te. 

BENJ.  PIKE’S  SON  &  CO., 

OPTICIANS, 

988  BROADWAY,  NRW  YORK. 

House  established  in  1804  by  Ben].  Pike,  Sr. 

No  Risk ;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

Eare  Chance. 

Bapid  Accumulation,  No  Hazard. 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

Solid  as  Engrlish  Consols  or  U.  S.  Bonds. 

For  Trustees,  Guardians,  Clergymen,  Teachers, 

.iA  Grolden  Opportnnitv. 

For  Circular,  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville,  Dlinois. 


J.  HYDE  MONROE. 


JAS.  L.  MONROE. 


•  MONROE  BROS., 

REAL  ESTATE, 

OfiSce,  BOSTON  BLOCK,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Loans  placed  on  safe  Real  Estate  securities,  netting  7  per 

cent,  semi-annual  interest.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Refer  by  permission  to  Northwestern  NatUmai  Bank  of  MinneapbHs. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA. 

BESAZTAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tbe  natural  laws  which 
govern  tbe  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  tbe  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately-flavored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  ]udiclous  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  maybe  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enougb  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.’’— ClvH  Ser¬ 
vice  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  tins  (only  4  lb.  and  lb  )  labeled. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO., 

Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London,  England. 

Also,  Epps’  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  use. 


Carrying  United  States  Mail. 

NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21.,  North  River. 

GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY, 
and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  $60,  $75,  $80 ;  Excursion,  $120  to  $140. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $28. 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 


The  Great  I  IpUT 
Church  LIuH  I  ■ 

FRINK’S  Patent  Reflectors  give 
the  Hofit  Powerful,  tlic  Softeet, 
Chcapeet  a  a  1  Uk:  Lii^ht  knowa 

for  Churches.  Stores,  Show  Windows* 
Parlors.  Banks,  Othecs.  Picture  Galler¬ 
ies,  Theatres,  Dep<>ts,  etc.  Ncwanil  tie* 
i^ant  <lesii;ns.  Scml  btze  of  room.  Get 
Lircular  and  estimate.  A  liberal  discount 
to  churches  an  I  tlic  trade. 

I.  P.  PRl.NK,  551  Pearl  St..  N.  V. 

^mithnight’s 

dASTHMABEMlY 

The  Only  Sure  Remedy  lor  ASTHMA 
and  HAY  FEVER,  is  sold  under  a 
positive  guarantee.  Price  tt.OO  per 
package.  Sample  package  and  tee. 
timonials  free.  Address 

LOl’18  8M1THN1GHT,  Chemiit,  ClerelMa 


WAKMEiR  BROTHERS 

CORALINE  CORSETS. 

«The  great  .superiority 
of  Coraline  over  horn  or 
whalebone  baa  induced 
us  to  use  it  in  all  oug 

^$10^  RIVARD 

will  be  paid  for  any  cor¬ 
set  in  which  the  Cora¬ 
line  breaks  with  six 
months  ordinary  wear. 

nal,  S2.00;  Healtb  or 
Nursing,  S1..5U;  Coraline 
OT^Flejiible  Hip,  $1.25; 

Beware  of  worthless 
iin^tious  boned  with 

WABNER  BRO’fL,  878  Broadway.  Bf.  T. 

THE  WESTERJV 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTBAGE  LOANS  npon^c^mprovse 

la  tbs  best  locallUet  lb  tbe  West  negotiated  for  banks. 
ooUeget,  estates  and  private  IndlTtdnals.  Ooupou  Bonds. 
Interest  and  princfpaljwtd  on  day  of  matartty  at  the 
TBlrd  IlatloBal  Bauak  la  flew  Tork  Cttjr. 
Pnnds  promptly  placed.  Large  expenenoe.  Mo  Losaasi 
Investort  oompeUed  to  taka  no  land.  No  delayi  tn  pay. 
SMntof  Intereit.  Only  tbe  very  cboloest  loans  acoeptadi 
Pnll  Information  given  to  tboss  tsskma  Mafa  amd 
proMtabla  Imvaatmsamta.  Sand  for  ctrcnlar,  tap 
tnnoas  and  aampls  docunmnU. 

P.  M.  FBEKIMA  Frsa.  L.  H.  PBRCIMS.  Bae. 
i.  T.  WAiUfB,  Vice  Prat.  O.  W.  Till  I  ITLITssi. 
_ M.  P.  HABt.  Andltor. 

MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Fivorably  known  to  the  public  since 
Church,(;iispel,S<;liuoi,Flre  Alarm 
and  other  belie;  also  Chluics  and  Peiila, 

_ MEIEELY  k  CO.,  WEST  TROY,  k.  T. 

CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TBOY,  N.  Y., 

BDoexaaoB  to 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Bpeelal 
tion  given  to  OHUBCH  BEI.IB.  Oataloguej  sun  free  t 
'  parties  needing  bells. 
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phUiADELphia  lettieb. 

HuTMt. 

Skirting  the  fields  upon  the  iron  track  on 
our  return  to  this  city,  we  saw  on  every  side 
traces  of  the  reaper,  the  scythe,  and  the  mow¬ 
ing-machine.  The  tender  grass  of  May,  under 
the  maturing  touch  of  sunshine  and  shower, 
had  become  the  tall  silica-varnished  stalk 
bowing  under  the  heavy  grain-head,  and  the 
grain  bad  been  garnered,  and  was  now  ready 
for  the  market  and  the  mill.  And  as  we  swept 
along  in  the  train,  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
almost  fabulous  accounts  of  Autumn  affluence ; 
six  hundred  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat ;  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  millions  of  bushels  of  com,  and 
other  products  of  our  almost  boundless  and 
richly  fertile  fields  in  measureless  abundance. 

Beaching  the  city  we  found  here  also  the 
marks  of  the  reaper’s  foot  and  band.  In  the 
circle  of  the  ministry,  in  the  homes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  the  sphere  of  public  life,  the  work 
of  harvesting  had  been  going  on.  The  Great 
Reaper  had  bared  his  arm,  put  in  sickle  and 
knife,  and  gone  away  bearing  his  sheaves  and 
shocks  with  him — sheaves  not  of  wheat,  shocks 
not  of  com,  but  shocks  and  sheaves  of  human 
faculties  and  organs ;  bundles  of  affection,  of 
thought,  of  will,  of  vital  energies  and  mental 
powers ;  sheaves  grown  up  in  the  fields  of  life 
under  the  smile  and  kiss  of  Summer,  and  un¬ 
der  the  frown  and  buffet  of  Winter ;  gathered 
from  time  into  the  gsirners  of  eternity. 

Hardly  had  we  hung  our  duster  on  the  rack, 
when  the  door-bell  rang,  and  the  call  came  to 
assist  in  laying  away  for  the  final,  no  not  final, 
•  for  the  temporary  rest,  to  await  the  glorious 
resurrection,  the  remains  of  a  faithful  Chris¬ 
tian  woman,  an  occupant  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  a  place  at  our  communion  table. 
Of  course  the  call  sent  a  pang  through  the 
heart  of  the  pastor,  as  the  death  had  sent 
pangs  through  the  hearts  of  husbadd  and 
children.  But  as  Dr.  Wyley  beautifully  said 
at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  McMillan,  “  If  we  listen, 
we  may  hear  from  the  pale  lips  of  the  dead, 
the  gentle  reproof  ‘  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  re¬ 
joice  because  I  said  I  go  unto  the  Father.’  ” 

Dr.  Mnsgrave. 

During  our  absence  Dr.  Musgrave  had  been 
withdrawn  from  human  view.  How  large  a 
place  he  had  filled  in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  in 
its  courts  and  in  its  work,  none  need  to  be  told. 
He  had  occupied  the  chair  of  Moderator  in  the 
General  Assembly.  For  a  considerable  period 
he  was  probably  the  foremost  debater  in  our 
Assembly.  Gifted  with  a  powerful  voice,  thor¬ 
ough  self-possession,  and  a  mind  of  great  logi¬ 
cal  power,  he  made  himself  both  heard  and 
felt.  Dimness  of  eyesight  from  a  compara¬ 
tively  early  period,  that  forbade  reliance  upon 
manuscript,  forced  him  upon  a  style  of  mental 
preparation  for  public  address,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  points  to  be  presented,  and  gave  him 
a  command  of  bis  material  which  was  very 
effective.  Whenever  he  rose  to  address  an  as¬ 
sembly,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  we 
•were  sure  to  hear  the  sentence  “This  is  my 
first  remark.’’  That  disposed  of,  the  second 
came,  and  the  rest  in  close  logical  succession. 
With  his  logic  there  was  mingled  just  enough 
of  humor  both  to  keep  the  attention  and  enlist 
the  good  humor  of  the  listeners.  And  in  the 
excitement  of  debate,  when  his  eye  and  heart 
were  upon  gaining  a  cause,  he  did  not  often 
stop  to  put  on  velvet  gloves  ere  he  dealt  a  blow. 
Unless  one  were  well  up  in  the  art  of  forensic 
contest  and  clad  with  considerable  mental 
power,  it  was  always  a  good  deal  more  con¬ 
venient  to  be  with  than  against  him.  He  was, 
to  a  very  good  degree,  a  son  of  Issachar  that 
had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what 
Israel  oughts  to  do,  and  not  without  great 
shrewdness  in  “sensing,’’  as  I  have  heard 
New  England  people  say,  what  Israel  had 
made  up  its  mind  to  do.  The  project  for  re¬ 
union  he  scanned  carefully  and  long  before  he 
saw  its  expediency;  but  when  his  mind  was 
made  up,  he  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his 
power  and  infiuence  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  in- 
fiuence  of  very  few  was  greater.  In  theology 
he  was  ever  faithful  to  his  ordination  vows,  to 
the  Standards  of  the  Church  as  they  have  been 
held  and  taught  by  the  fathers  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  in  ecclesiastical  views  he  was  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  of  the  Presbyterians. 

Dr.  John  XoVUlan. 

The  pastorate  also  had  yielded  its  sheaf.  As 
we  opened  the  newspaper  one  morning  we 
were  amazed  to  see  the  announcement  that 
the  faithful  and  beloved  pastor  of  the  Fifteenth 
Church  had  been  called  to  his  reward.  But  a 
few  days  previous  brethren  had  seen  and  con¬ 
versed  with  him,  while  in  apparently  perfect 
health  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  he 
talked  affectionately  of  his  people  and  elo¬ 
quently  of  his  plans  of  labor  and  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess  the  coming  Winter.  But  while  he  was 
thus  planning  for  work,  the  angels  were  on 
their  way  to  bear  him  to  his  repose.  In  a 
yacht  with  some  friends  off  Nantucket,  drink¬ 
ing  deep  of  the  life-invigorating  air  from  off 
the  sea,  God  laid  His  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
it  ceased  to  beat.  The  shock  to  the  woman 
of  his  affection  was  overwhelming,  and  to  his 
church  and  congregation  distressing,  but  to 
him  it  was  the  thrill  of  delight,  as  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  stepiied 
across  the  threshold  of  the  inheritance  incor¬ 
ruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away. 

Dr.  McMillan  was  a  man  of  excellent  abili¬ 
ties,  of  the  most  kindly  Christian  spirit  and 
gentleness  of  manner.  He  was  an  instructive 
preacher,  a  true  pastor,  and  a  faithful  adhe¬ 
rent  to  the  Standards  of  his  Church.  He  was 
just  such  a  preacher  and  pastor  as  a  congrega¬ 
tion  feels  it  impossible  to  part  with,  and  just 
such  a  neighbor  and  co-presbyter  as  the  breth¬ 
ren  love  to  labor  with. 

President  AUen. 

On  a  considerable  elevation  at  the  ilbrthwest 
part  of  the  city,  Girard  College  stands  conspic¬ 
uous,  with  its  white  marble  form,  its  rich  Cor¬ 
inthian  style,  its  score  and  a  half  of  massive 
fiuted  columns,  encompassed  by  upwards  of 
forty  acres  of  ground.  The  whole  area  is  en¬ 
closed  with  a  massive  wall,  and  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  edifices,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
small  town.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
method  of  divine  working,  that  an  atheist 
should  be  led  to  establish  an  institution  of 
truly  Christian  beneficence.  Various  accounts 
are  given  as  to  bis  motive  in  excluding  all 
ministers  of  religion  from  the  gates  of  the  col- 
legre.  According  to  some,  having  been  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  an  exceedingly  debased  form 
of  Romanism,  he  confounded  Christianity  with 
,  that  form,  and  naturally  thought  that  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  better  off  with  no  religion.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  he  wished  to  keep  the  chil¬ 
dren  free  from  all  religious  bias,  until  they 
were  old  enough  to  select  a  religion  for  them¬ 
selves.  A  recent  statement  has  appeared  to 
the  effect,  that  as  his  institution  was  located  in 
the  outskirts  of  a  Quaker  city,  it  was  to  gratify 
this  people  that  he  excluded  a  hireling  ministry. 
However,  the  result  has  shown,  as  in  other 
notable  instances,  that  in  this  land  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  find  its  way  through  the  thickest 
and  most  cunningly  devlfied  prohibitions,  and 
Into  the  heart  of  any  institution  of  learning, 
and  make  itself  felt,  in  ways  of  which  infidel 
founders  never  dreamed.  Girard  directed  that 
a  pure  morality  be  taught,  and  from  the  first 
the  teachers  have  found  the  principles  of  this 
pure  morality  in  the  Bible.  The  boys,  num¬ 
bering  more  than  a  thousand,  are  gathered 


into  Bible  classes.  Christian  men  preach  to 
them  and  pray  with  them.  Every  Sabbath 
religious  services  are  held  in  their  beautiful 
chapel,  and  thus,  though  ministers  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  Christ  cannot  be. 

Among  the  sheaves  gathered  this  Summer, 
was  the  venerable  and  excellent  President  of 
this  Institution.  William  H.  Allen,  LL.D.,  so 
long  President  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
was  a  noble  specimen  of  Christian  manhood. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  died  full  of  years  and  of  honors.  But  ow¬ 
ing  to  Girard’s  prohibition,  no  Christian  min¬ 
ister  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  funeral 
services,  in  his  own  house  or  in  the  College 
chapel.  Such  men,  however,  as  George  H. 
Stuart,  officiated  in  reading  the  Word  of  God, 
in  prayer  and  in  fitting  addresses,  and  then  the 
body  was  removed  to  the  beautiful  Methodist 
church,  corner  of  Arch  and  Broad  streets, 
where  the  venerable  Bishop  Simpson  and  oth¬ 
ers  spoke  truly  and  eloquently  of  the  life  ser¬ 
vices  and  character  of  the  dead.  May  the 
Great  Harvester,  when  He  comes  for  us,  find 
us  all  as  ready  for  the  garner  as  were  these ! 

W.  P.  Breed. 


THE  NEW  SYNOD  OP  NEW  YORK. 

How  Shall  it  be  Constitnted ! 

All  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
in  the  State,  with  the  ordinary  representation  of 
elders,  will  of  course  have  a  right  to  membership 
in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  to 
be  held  in  Utica  on  the  17th  of  October.  All  agree 
as  to  this. 

But  the  next  question  is.  What  shall  bo  the  size 
of  the  new  Synod  for  the  future,  and  what  its  or¬ 
ganization  ?  The  writer  would  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan,  which  he  trusts  may  receive  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  before  the  Utica  meeting,  at 
which  some  plan  for  the  future  will  have  to  be 
proposed,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the 
Presbyteries. 

Let  every  Presbytery  of  the  State,  whether  large 
or  small,  be  entitled  to  a  membership  of  two  min¬ 
isters  and  two  elders,  which,  from  the  29  Presby¬ 
teries,  would  give  116  members.  Then  let  the  10 
Presbyteries  each  of  which  has  more  than  20 
members,  be  entitled  to  a  minister  and  an  elder 
additional  for  every  20  additional  members,  which 
would  give  34  additional  representatives  in  the 
S3mod,  making  in  all  150  members  for  the  new 
and  permanent  Synod — 75  ministers  and  75  elders. 
This  would  give  to  every  Presbytery  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  would  make  a  body  large  enough 
to  represent  every  part  of  the  State,  and  yet  not 
so  large  as  to  be  cumbrous  for  business  or  burden¬ 
some  for  entertainment. 

And  as  another  and  important  feature,  let  the 
members  be  chosen  Jor  two  successive  years,  so  that 
the  body  should  not  consist  each  year  of  entirely 
new  members,  but  at  least  one-half  the  Synod  be 
made  up  of  those  who,  having  been  members  for 
the  previous  year,  might  thus  be  familiar  with  its 
routine  and  subjects  of  business. 

A  plan  and  organization  substantially  like  the 
one  thus  suggested,  it  is  believed,  would  best 
shape  our  New  York  Synod  for  efficiency  and 
usefulness  in  the  gieat  work  it  should  be  doing 
for  the  churches  and  for  the  extension  of  religion 
throughout  our  bounds.  A  Pastor. 


THE  WAY  TO  PRESBYTERY. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cleveland.  Sept.  15, 1882. 

Dear  Dr.  Field ;  We  left  the  South  Water-street 
depot  at  four  o’clock  P,  M.,  Tuesday,  the  12th 
inst.,  taking  the  cars  of  the  Cleveland,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Cinncinnati  and  Indianapolis  road,  passing 
through  Berea,  the  city  of  grindstones  and  Bald¬ 
win  University,  and  going  on  to  Grafton,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty-five  miles.  There  we  took  a  train 
on  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  road,  passing  through 
Medina  and  going  on  to  Seville  (fifty  miles  from 
Cleveland),  and  there  our  journey  ended.  Kind 
friends  took  us  to  homes  in  the  village,  where  our 
wants  were  generously  cared  for. 

Seville  is  near  the  southwest  comer  of  Medina 
county,  and  is  a  pleasant  village  of  some  five  hun¬ 
dred  people.  The  Presbyterian  church  there  has 
for  its  pastor  Rev.  John  Calvin  Elliot,  who  as  his 
name  suggests,  believes  in  Calvin.  We  all  do. 
The  only  other  pastor  that  has  served  this  church 
during  the  half  century  of  its  existence,  is  Rev. 
Vamum  Noyes,  still  a  resident  of  Seville.  He 
was  bom  in  Massachusetts  seventy-eight  years 
ago,  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Ide  of  Medway,  came  to  Ohio  in  1829, 
and  joined  Cieveland  Presbytery,  and  by  that  body 
was  installed  pastor  in  Seville  in  1836.  Of  his  ten 
children,  a  son  and  two  daughters  are  mission¬ 
aries  in  China.  He  is  held  in  deserved  esteem  by 
ail  who  know  him. 

Mr.  Elliot  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  has  been  for 
the  last  forty-three  years ;  is  a  graduate  of  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  College  and  Princeton  Seminary. 
After  preaching  for  a  time  in  Missouri  and 
Nebraska,  he  took  charge  of  the  church  in 
Seville,  where  he  bids  fair  to  remain  for  many 
years  to  come.  Seville  is  in  the  town  of  Guilford, 
and  as  the  church  is  older  than  the  village,  its 
name  is  that  of  the  township. 

The  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell, 
D.D.,  preached  the  opening  sermon,  his  theme 
being  the  early  foreign  missionary  labors  of  Bar¬ 
nabas  and  Paul.  As  a  vigorous  and  elegant  de¬ 
scriptive  writer,  he  greatiy  excels;  and  as  he 
followed  these  young  missionaries  through  Anti¬ 
och,  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Perga,  and  the  regions  be¬ 
yond,  he  hold  the  closest  attention  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Dr.  Mitchell  is  a  native  of  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
a  gi-aduate  of  Williams  and  Union.  Where  he  has 
preached  and  what  he  has  accomplished,  I  need 
not  tell,  for  they  are  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  John  Waugh,  sou  of  Rev.  John 
Waugh,  bom  thirty  years  ago  in  Sauquoit,  N.  Y., 
a  graduate  of  Hamilton  and  Auburn,  now  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Willoughby,  was  chosen  moder¬ 
ator. 

I  shall  omit  the  greater  portion  of  the  routine 
work  of  the  Presbytery,  as  it  would  not  interest 
the  general  public.  Wednesday  forenoon  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated,  Mr.  Waugh  preach¬ 
ing  a  most  excellent  sermon  in  respect  to  matter, 
style,  and  spirit.  His  subject  was.  Bringing  all 
we  have  to  Christ  for  His  service  and  His  blessing. 
“Only  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  And  Je¬ 
sus  said,  bring  them  to  me.”  The  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions  on  band  would  seem  utterly  inadequate 
for  feeding  thousands  of  hungry  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  but  with  Christ’s  blessing,  it 
proved  abundantly  sufficient.  However  small  our 
means  or  our  infiuence,  bring  all  to  Christ,  and  we 
shall  see  how  great  things  He  can  therewith  ac¬ 
complish. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  reports  from  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committees  on  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  also 
addresses  upon  Simday-school  work  and  prayer- 
meetings,  by  Mr.  Gaston  and  others.  Rev.  Dil- 
wyn  Hazlett  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Blairsville,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
'Installation  as  pastor  of  our  church  in  Rome,  Ash- 
tabuia  county.  It  is  expected  that  Rev.  Dormer 
8.  Hickok,  late  of  Kingsville,  will  soon  be  installed 
.pastor  at  Collamer. 

Wednesday  evening  Drs.  Pomeroy,  McGiffert, 
and  Mitchell,  made  addresses  upon  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  praise 
to  say  that  they  were  just  such  as  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  from  them. 

Our  Spring  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  South 
Church  in  this  city,  of  which  Dr.  Curtis  is  pastor. 

The  call  given  by  the  Euclid-avenue  Church  to 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Davis  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,'has  been 
accepted,  and  he  will  commence  his  services  here 
about  the  middle  of  October.  He  is  to  have  $500 


for  expenses  of  removal,  and  a  salary  of  $4,500,  to 
be  paid  monthly  in  advance. 

Except  Dr.  Spining,  all  our  city  pastors  have 
returned  from  their  vacational  wanderings,  and 
we  all  are  glad  once  more  to  look  into  their  faces 
and  listen  to  their  words.  Dr,  Spining  will  return 
next  week. 

Since  commencing  this  letter,  I  have  read  the 
account  that  Ambrose  gives  in  The  Evangelist 
this  week,  of  his  very  comfortable  vacation.  In 
the  way  of  writing  letters,  there  is  but  one  Am¬ 
brose.  He  had  but  the  simplest  things  to  write 
about,  and  yet  what  a  beautiful  letter  he  has  fur¬ 
nished.  Every  day  I  see  and  experience  all  that 
he  saw  and  experienced,  without  thinking  that  I 
had  material  for  a  letter.  But  the  sharp  eyes  of 
our  Bay  City  brother  see  ten  times  as  much  as 
most  eyes  discover.  If  he  will  write  you  every 
week,  I  will  quit  the  business,  and  give  up  my 
time  to  reading. 

A  few  weeks  since,  I  wrote  you  of  my  vacations. 
They  still  continue,  and  every  week  adds  to  my 
estimation  of  Litchfield  as  the  one  bright  spot  in 
all  the  world.  Dr.  Cuyler  has  at  last  turned  aside 
to  visit  Saratoga.  As  for  years  I  have  read’  his 
splendid  letters  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
last  year  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  and  al¬ 
most  every  year  from  different  points  in  America, 
I  have  greatly  wondered  why  he  passed  by  Sara- 
tqg^tHat  point  of  exciting  interest  to  almbst  all 
tra’ralers.  I  have  asked.  Why  go  to  the  far  off 
Northwest  and  never  go  to  Saratoga,  which  is  but 
a  few  hours’  ride  from  his  own  catalpa  ?  Are  not 
Hathome  and  Congress  Spring  water  better  than 
all  the  waters  of  Dakota  ?  Why  go  stumbling 
among  the  hummocks  of  the  “  Bad  Lands,”  in¬ 
stead  of  walking  down  from  Dr.  Strong’s  Sanita¬ 
rium,  through  the  groves  and  winding  ways  of 
gorgeous  Saratoga  ?  My  heart  leaped  for  joy 
when  I  read  that  three  weeks  ago  he  stopped  off 
there  for  an  hour,  and  that  like  most  men,  he  now 
entertains  a  fair  opinion  of  the  place. 


FROM  THE  CAPITOL  CITY. 

Star  Routers— Bribery — Hew  Trial — Howard  University. 

The  end  of  the  famous  Star  Route  case  is  not 
yet,  nor  should  it  be,  whether  the  defendants  are 
guilty  or  innocent.  Public  sentiment  in  this  city 
is  very  strongly  with  the  Government  in  this  pros¬ 
ecution,  as  it  appears  to  be  generally  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of 
money,  great  as  that  is,  of  which  the  Government 
claims  to  have  been  defrauded,  but  the  criminality 
involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  defendants,  one 
of  them  standing  next  to  a  Cabinet  officer — an 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  himself  charged  as 
the  chief  conspirator.  The  case  has  been  prosecu¬ 
ted  before  our  Criminal  Court,'  at  immense  cost  to 
the  Government,  and  running  through  well-nigh 
the  whole  Summer.  Tlie  defendants  too  have 
plenty  of  money.  They  have  gathered  around 
them  counsel  of  national  reputation ;  have  bought 
and  run  a  daily  paper  in  their  interest,  and  subsi¬ 
dized  most  probably  one  or  two  other  city  papers. 
They  have  left  no  stone  unturned  in  vindication  of 
their  good  name,  or  rather,  to  defend  themselves 
against  an  indictment  which,  if  sustained  by  a 
jury,  would  shave  their  heads  and  put  striped 
breeches  upon  them,  whore  men  are  boarded  at 
the  public  expense.  It  may  be  that  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  wrong,  but  very  certainly  hereabouts  it 
regards  as  wondrous  strange  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  that  it  has  failed  to  agree  upon  the  guilt  of 
the  chief  men  in  the  indictment.  True,  there  were 
ten  or  eleven  of  the  jurymen  for  conviction  to  one 
or  two  against.  Wo  may  find  it  necessary  after 
awhile  to  modify  our  jury  system,  if  the  ends  of 
justice  are  to  be  secured  in  our  courts.  Is  it  not 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  majority  idea;  upon 
which  our  Government  is  based,  to  require  twelve 
men,  and  often  men  of  inferior  intelligence,Ji^juttj4S2il 
nothing  of  the  low  morals  that  frequently  fl^  |  poi 
place  in  the  jury  box,  to  be  of  one  mind  before 
rendering  a  verdict.  And  now,  in  this  case,  tie 
foreman  of  this  jurj',  upon  his  oath,  says  that  f|n 
offer  of  $25,000  was  made  to  infiuence  the  verdldt, 
not  by  the  defence,  but  by  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  Other 
members  of  the  jury  came  forward,  asserting  tliat 
bribes  were  offered  them  also.  It  is  not  believed, 
in  this  community,  that  the  Government  in  the  re¬ 
motest  degree  made  any  such  advance  to  the$e 
men.  True,  the  prosecution  earnestly  determin«d 
to  vindicate  its  own  good  name  and  the  honor  of 
the  Government.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  that  it  so  vigorously  prosecutes  this  case, 
when  the  chief  defendants  contributed  largely  by 
money  and  influence  to  place  it  in  power.  This 
prosecution  should  go  far  toward  confirming  the 
faith  of  the  intelligent  citizen  in  a  party  that  has 
the  moral  courage  not  to  cover  up,  but  to  seek  out 
the  misdeeds  of  its  own  avowed  friends,  and  pun¬ 
ish  them,  if  guilty.  It  indicates  a  moral  tone  in 
administration,  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  get  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  facts  in  this  bribery  charge,  and  the  guilty 
men  punished.  The  Administration  cannot  afford 
to  rest  under  so  grave  an  imputation.  It  may 
prove  true  that  a  man  claiming  to  represent  the 
Government,  approached  the  jury  with  a  bribe; 
but  that  the  Attorney-General  authorized  any  such 
criminalty,  no  one  believes.  Ordinarily  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  afford  to  descend  to  and  investi¬ 
gate  any  slanderous  charge  against  itself,  but  in 
this  case  dignity  must  be  laid  aside  in  the  interest 
of  truth  and  justice. 

Nor  are  the  defendants  to  escape  by  reason  of 
the  “hung  jury.”  Already  notice  has  been  given 
of  a  new  trial,  which  will  be  entered  upon  with  the 
wisdom  gained  from  the  experience  of  the  former 
one.  Mistakes  were  made  which  will  be  avoided. 

All  right-thinking  men  will  rejoice  if  the  facts  do 
not  sustain  the  criminal  conspiracy  charged  in  the 
indictment.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  men 
are  guilty,  they  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  their 
sin.  When  this  nation  “turns  judgment  back¬ 
ward,  and  justice  standeth  afar  off,  when  truth  is 
fallen  in  the  streets,  and  equity  cannot  enter,” 
then,  as  with  ancient  Israel,  “  woe  unto  us,  for  the 
crown  is  fallen  from  our  head.”  Great  as  is  our 
iniquity— and  it  is  greab-I  do  not  think  our  cup 
is  yet  full.  For  the  sake  of  the  righteous— and 
there  is  a  mighty  sacramental  host  of  God’s  elect 
-His  wrath  will  yet  forbear,  for  He  is  slow  to  an¬ 
ger,  and  abundant  in  mercy. 

Howard  University  opened  yesterday  with  an 
encouraging  increase  of  new  students.  During 
vacation  the  buildings  have  been  greatly  improv¬ 
ed,  and  the  new  beginning  is  here  under  favorable 
auspices.  Dr.  Craighead,  whose  interesting  and 
valuable  articles  in  The  Evangelist  render  so 
important  a  service,  is  on  the  ground,  brown  as  a 
nut  from  his  Summer  vacation,  and  full  of  vigor 
for  the  Winter  campaign.  Howard  is  doing  a 
good  work  and  has  a  widening  sphere,  by  reason 
of  its  commanding  position  at  the  Capitol,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  colored  population,  and  upon  the 
border  of  our  great  South  land.  B. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  14, 1882. 


The  Pension  Bureau  publishes  a  statement 
showing  some  very  noticeable  figures.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  40,939  original  claims  for 
pensions  and  34,148  claims  for  increase  of  pen¬ 
sions,  were  filed.  The  number  of  claims  rejected 
was  21,295;  the  total  amount  paid  for  pensions 
during  the  oar,  including  the  cost  of  disburse¬ 
ment,  was  $54,296,280.64;  total  number  of  pen¬ 
sioners  on  the  roll  285,697,  a  gain  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  of  16,867.  The  total  amount  paid  by 
the  Government  for  pensions  from  1791  to  1861 
was  $81,480,455.50.  The  total  amount  paid  from 
1861  to  June  30,  1882,  was  $560,641,324.76.  About 
$530,000,000  in  all  have  been  disbursed  on  account 
of  pensions. 


PKRSONAI,  AND  NEWS  ITEMN. 

Mrs.  Garfield  has  bought,  for  $50,000,  the  Ralph 
Worthington  residence  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ten  thousand  persons  attended  the  Veteran  Re¬ 
union  at  Laconia.  N.  H.,  on  Thursday.  General 
Sherman  made  the  speech  of  the  day,  which  was 
well  received. 

Dr.  Lamb  has  presented  to  the  Garfield  Board 
of  Audit  his  bill  of  $1,000  for  holding  the  autopsy 
at  Elberon.  Dr.  Hamilton  is  the  only  one  of  the 
physicians  who  has  not  presented  a  claim. 

Lieutenant  Flipper  (colored),  who  was  dismiss¬ 
ed  from  the  United  States  army,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  a  captain  in  the  Mexican  army.  His  father  is 
a  shoemaker  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  sixty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
North  Point,  was  celebrated  in  Baltimore  on 
Tuesday,  the  12th,  with  more  than  usual  ceremony 
and  display.  A  monument  on  Eutaw  Place  to 
Col.  George  Armlstead,  who  commanded  at  Fort 
McHenry  during  its  bombardment  by  the  British 
fieet,  was  dedicated. 

Subscription  lists  have  been  opened  throughout 
the  State  of  Georgia,  for  a  fund  of  $30,000  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Senator  Hill.  Contributions  are  limited  in  amount, 
from  one  cent  to  ten  dollars,  the  aim  being  to 
make  the  movement  a  popular  one. 

Early  bell  ringing  is  often  a  nuisance.  Last 
week  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  sustained 
the  decree  issued  by  Judge  Devans  forbidding  the 
owners  of  a  Plymouth  woollen  mill  from  ringing 
their  great  bell  earlier  than  half-past  six  in  the 
morning. 

The  $20,000  bequeathed  in  1856  to  Hartford, 
Cohn.,  by  John  M.  Niles,  to  be  held  till  it  has 
doubled,  now  amounts  to  $40,335,  and  the  income 
will  be  used  henceforth,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  bequest,  to  furnish  poor  families 
with  fuel. 

The  report  of  the  microscopic  experts  on  Gui- 
teau’s  brain  was  published  in  The  Philadelphia 
Medical  News  recently,  and  that  journal  edito¬ 
rially  said:  “There  is  in  the  microscopic  reve¬ 
lations  no  reason  for  changing  the  opinion  which 
we  originally  expressed,  that  Guiteau,  an  abnor¬ 
mal  character,  justly  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
law  for  the  high  crime  he  had  committed.” 

Sheriff  W.  T.  Cates  and  Deputy  John  Conway  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  while  conducting  three  pris¬ 
oners  to  Knoxville,  were  shot  and  killed  at  Sweet 
Water  by  three  desperadoes,  who  entered  the  train 
at  that  point.  The  rescuers  and  prisoners  then 
jumped  on  the  engine  and  compelled  the  engineer 
to  run  twenty  miles  to  Lenoir,  where  the  men 
jumped  off  and  escaped.  A  large  body  of  men  at 
once  set  out  in  search  of  the  murderers,  and  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $5,000  was  offered  for  their  arrest. 

William  Boekel,  who  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
Keely  Motor  Company  and  John  W.  Keely  of 
Philadelphia  to  receive  the  inventor’s  secrets, 
has  filed  a  report  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  that  city,  in  which  he  asserts  that  Mr.  Keely 
has  undoubtedly  discovered  a  new  force  or  motive 
power,  and  that  it  possesses  properties  peculiar 
to  itself  and  wholly  phenomenal,  and  therefore 
requires  much  time  and  patience  before  it  can  be 
mastered.  Ho  will  continue  his  investigations 
until  ho  is  able  to  construct  one  of  the  motors 
without  the  assistance  of  the  inventor. 

The  yellow  fever  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  does 
not  abate,  and  new  cases  are  daily  reported,  there 
being  twenty-two  on  Sunday.  Since  Sept.  1  no 
mails  have  been  sent  into  Brownsville,  but  Super¬ 
intendent  Warfield,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
instructed  to  have  all  mail  matter  for  that  town, 

Ijjch  has  been  accumulating  at  the  surrounding 
postoffices,  placed  on  a  special  mail-steamer  which 
will  sail  from  Galveston  on  Sept.  18  for  Brazos  de 
Santiago,  whence  it  will  be  forwarded  to  Browns¬ 
ville.  To  add  to  the  sorrows  of  the  place,  the 
river  has  overflowed  its  banks,  and  many  of  the 
streets  have  been  flooded  for  days  together. 

Ex-President  Hayes  and  his  wife,  who  have 
spent  the  Summer  at  their  beautiful  place,  Spiegel 
Grove,  Fremont,  Ohio,  intend  taking  a  long  trip 
East  the  last  of  this  month,  and  will  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Peabody  Trustees  early  in  October 
in  New  York.  Miss  Fannie  Hayes  begins  a  term 
at  boarding-school  in  Cleveland  in  October,  and 
her  brother  Rutherford  is  to  enter  at  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School  in  Boston,  to  study  civil  engineer¬ 
ing.  Ex-President  Hayes’  son,  Mr.  Webb  C.  Hayes, 
is  now  engaged  in  business  in  Cleveland,  and  Mr. 
Birchard  Hayes  is  in  business  in  Toledo.  General 
Hastings  and  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Platt,  who 
were  married  in  the  White  House  in  June,  1878, 
are  now  in  Bermuda  with  their  two  little  daugh¬ 
ters  to  spend  the  Winter. 

William  Nortli  Steuben,  the  sou  of  Jonathan 
Steuben,  the  Revolutionary  soldier,  to  whom  Baron 
Steuben  gave  his  name,  is  now  living  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  California,  at  the  age  of  74.  The 
original  name  of  Jonathan  Steuben  was  Arnold. 
Shortly  after  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold,  the 
Baron  was  reviewing  the  regiment  of  which  young 
Jonathan  Arnold  was  a  member.  Hearing  by  ac¬ 
cident  the  name  of  Arnold,  he  called  for  the  man 
who  boro  it,  and  on  seeing  him,  said  “Change 
your  name,  brother  soldier ;  you  are  too  respect¬ 
able  to  boar  the  name  of  a  traitor.”  “Whoso 
name  shall  I  take.  General  ? ”  “Take  any  other — 
mine  is  at  your  service,”  was  the  reply.  The  offer 
was  at  once  accepted,  and  the  first  American 
Steuben  was  ushered  into  existence  almost  by  ac¬ 
cident.  The  present  Mr.  Steuben  was  born  ou  the 
“Steuben  tract,”  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

CASUALTIES. 

Thirteen  or  fourteen  f  et  of  lumber  and  a  lum¬ 
ber  mill,  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
on  Friday  morning.  Loss,  $300,000. 

Mrs.  Radcliffo,  wife  of  the  banker  at  Dunville, 
died  in  a  dentist’s  chair  while  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform  administered  by  the  physician. 

,  Early  Saturday  morning  the  extensive  boot  and 
shoe  factory  of  Messrs.  J.  Richardson  &  Co.,  at 
Elmira,  N,  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $250,000.  Four  firemen  were  serious¬ 
ly  hurt  by  the  falling  walls. 

^  During  a  thunder  storm  on  Fridaj'  night,  the 
lightning  struck  Stone  &  Fleming’s  Oil  Works, 
and  Doulan’s  Oil  Works,  Brookljm,  setting  them 
both  on  fire.  All  the  oil  buildings  were  consumed, 
and  three  lives  lost  by  the  terrific  explosion  of  a 
tank.  Loss,  $200,000. 

,  On  Friday  a  serious  break  occurred  in  the  Erie 
Canal,  near  Camillus,  one  hundred  feet  of  the 
bank  being  carried  out.  Two  boats  were  swept 
into  the  breach,  and  one  coal  boat  was  broken  in 
two.  Twelve  or  fifteen  days  will  be  required  to 
make  the  needed  repairs. 

A  report  comes  by  way  of  Parry  Sound  that  the 
steamer  Asia,  which  left  Collingwood,  Ontario,  on 
the  13th  for  French  River  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
heavily  loaded,  has  gone  down  in  a  storm  and  all 
on  board  have  perished  except  two  passengers. 
There  were  not  less  than  a  hundred  people  on  the 
steamer. 

While  the  Alaska  was  getting  ready  to  sail  lost 
week,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  mall  room,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  was  extinguished  ten  sacks  of  newspapers 
and  two  sacks  of  letters  were  partially  destroyed. 
It  is  believed  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  some 
combustible  matter  enclosed  In  one  of  the  sacks. 
Postmaster  Pearson  reports  that  boxes  of  parlor 
matches  and  similar  inflammable  articles,  are  not 
unfrequently  discovered  in  the  mails,  enclosed  In 
packages  addressed  to  foreign  countries,  etident- 
ly  posted  by  ignorant  or  careless  persons,  without 
criminal  intent.  As  the  mail  sacks  from  Australia 


for  Great  Britain  are  not  opened  in  transit  through 
the  United  States,  the  presence  of  dangerous  ar¬ 
ticles  cannot  be  detected  here.  The  sacks  de¬ 
stroyed  were  Australian  mails. 
r  There  were  severe  thunder  and  wind  storms  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut  on  Thursday,  the  15th. 
Along  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  Valley  con¬ 
siderable  property  was  destroyed,  and  several 
persons  injured.  At  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  the  Oswego 
County  Fair  was  in  progress,  with  about  3,000  peo¬ 
ple  present,  when  a  terrific  gale  of  wind  and  rain 
swept  down  upon  them.  It  lasted  but  five  min¬ 
utes,  but  the  Fair  buildings  were  unroofed ;  sev¬ 
eral  horses  were  killed ;  many  carriages  were 
overturned,  the  frightened  horses  running  away, 
and  two  men  seriously  injured.  Trees  were 
up-rooted  and  branches  were  blown  about,  bruis¬ 
ing  many  people  who  were  hit  by  them.  The 
storm  which  struck  "Winsted,  Conn.,  about  nine 
o’clock  Thursday  evening,  was  still  more  destruc¬ 
tive.  Nine  houses  and  five  barns  were  wrecked, 
being  blown  fiat  down.  About  twenty  persons 
were  injured,  but  no  one  was  killed,  though  a 
number  are  in  a  critical  condition.  A  track  about 
one  mile  in  length  and  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  was  covered  with  debris. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

,  Henry  T.  Klersted,  one  of  the  oldest  retired 
merchants  of  New  York,  died  on  the  13th,  aged  89 
years  and  6  months.  Gen.  Kiersted  was  bom 
March  13,  1793,  in  Chambers  street,  which  at  that 
time  was  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York. 

Isaac  Murphy,  who  recently  died  at  his  home  in 
Madison  county,  Arkansas,  was  the  first  War  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  that  State.  He  was  the  only  member  of 
the  State  Convention  of  1861  who  voted  against 
secession. 

Mr.  Moses  Williams,  who  died  at  Jamaica 
Plains,  Mass.,  was  ninety-one  years  of  age.  Born 
in  Roxbury  in  1790,  his  first  duty  from  home  was 
the  distribution  of  milk  from  his  father’s  farm 
to  customers  in  Boston,  riding  daily  over  the 
Neck  on  horseback  with  his  cans.  He  well  re¬ 
membered  the  inauguration  of  President  Jefferson 
in  1800,  but  his  father  being  a  Federalist,  the  son 
was  not  permitted  to  attend  the  Republican  bar¬ 
becue  in  Brookline  in  recognition  of  the  event. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  fifty-first  annual  exhibition  of  the  American 
Institute  will  be  opened  on  Sept.  29,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  December. 

Dr.  Norvin  Green  has  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the 
resignation  to  take  effect  on  Nov.  11. 

The  Aztec  Club,  composed  of  military  officers 
who  served  in  the  Mexican  war  and  their  descend¬ 
ants,  held  their  annual  meeting  and  dinner  in  Now 
York  on  Thursday  evening. 

Dwight  S.  Lathrop,  commutation  clerk  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  has  absconded, 
after  appropriating  $19,000  of  the  company’s  mo¬ 
ney  to  his  owu  use — it  is  supposed  for  purposes  of 
speculation  and  gambling. 

Engineer  G.  W.  Melville  and  the  seamen  Louis 
Philip  Noros  and  William  Ninderman,  survivors 
of  the  Jeannette  Arctic  expedition,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Robert  Berry  of  the  burned  Arctic  exploring 
steamer  Rodgers,  reached  this  city  on  the  13th. 
A  banquet  was  given  them  on  Thursday  evening. 

The  International  Rifle  Match  shot  at  Creed- 
moor,  L.  I.,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  was  won  by 
the  British  team  at  every  range.  The  total  scores 
were  1975  for  the  English  riflemen,  and  1805  for 
the  American — a  victory  of  one  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  points. 

On  Friday  Dr.  E.  H.  Bartley,  the  analytical 
chemist  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Health,  report¬ 
ed  to  Health  Commissioner  Raymond  that  out  of 
twenty  wells  in  Brooklyn  only  one  was  fit  for  use 
as  drinking  water,  because  of  the  contamination 
of  the  water  by  the  filth  of  the  'soil  which  they 
drain. 

On  East  River  pier  No.  6  there  is  a  pile  of  grave 
stones  of  soldiers  which  have  lain  there  since 
May,  1881,  D.  W.  Whitney,  a  contractor  for  head¬ 
stones  to  soldiers’  graves  all  over  the  country, 
failed,  and  his  assignees,  D.  L.  Kent  &  Co.,  are 
executing  his  contracts.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
reason  this  lot  on  the  pier  have  not  been  set  up 
over  the  graves  for  which  they  were  intended  is 
because  Calvary  Cemetery  will  not  receive  them. 
An  effort  was  made  to  got  the  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road  Company  to  deliver  them,  but  they  refused, 
saying  that  the  cemetery  would  not  receive  them. 
Then  the  stones  wore  carted  over  to  the  cemetery, 
but  the  authorities  there  would  not  receive  them. 
It  appears  that  there  is  a  regulation  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery  that  no  stone  shall  be  put  up  unless  a  nine- 
foot  foundation  has  been  laid.  So  the  stones  were 
taken  back,  and  there  they  have  lain,  to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  parties  concerned. 

END  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  WAR, 

General  Wolseloy  has  telegraphed  to  London 
that  the  war  in  Egypt  has  ended  with  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Arabi  Boy,  thirty  thousand  Egyptian  sol¬ 
diers,  many  guns,  and  immense  quantities  of  sup¬ 
plies.  This  was  brought  about  by  an  early  morn¬ 
ing  attack,  ou  the  13th,  upon  Tel-el-Kebir.  Arabi 
was  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  and  the  rush  and 
bravery  of  the  English  soldiers  quickly  won  the 
victory.  His  position  was  strongly  fortified  with 
20,000  regulars,  of  whom  2,500  were  cavalry,  sev¬ 
enty  guns,  and  6,000  Bedouins  and  irregulars. 
The  British  force  was  about  11,000  bayonets,  2,000 
sabres,  and  sixty  guns. 

To  have  made  the  attack  with  such  inadequate 
numbers  by  daylight,  would  have  entailed  groat 
loss.  Gen.  Wolseloy  therefore  resolved  to  fight 
before  daybreak,  marching  the  six  miles  that  in¬ 
tervened  between  his  camp  and  his  enemy’s  posi¬ 
tion,  in  the  darkness.  The  Egyptians  discovered 
the  British  when  about  a  mile  from  their  works, 
and  opened  a  heavy  rifle  lire.  This  caused  a  halt 
for  a  moment  on  the  lino  of  the  sand  hills,  but  soon 
with  a  gallant  rush  they  were  among  the  Insur¬ 
gents.  Acting  on  Gen.  Wolseley’s  orders,  they  re¬ 
served  their  fire  and  wont  in  with  the  bayonet. 
The  slaughter  for  the  time  was  very  great.  The 
Egyptians  could  not  stand  it,  and  broke  and  fled, 
pursued  hotly.  Gen.  Wolseloy  followed  the  Royal 
Irish  regiment  into  the  trenches  before  one  of  the 
forts,  which  were  filled  with  Arabi’s  followers, 
dead  and  dying.  The  final  rush  was  made  over  a 
distance  of  200  yards,  the  men  skirmishing  and 
seeking  cover  until  they  reached  this  point.  The 
work,  however,  was  not  then  ended.  A  largo  inner 
redoubt  on  Arabl’s  left,  well  manned  and  armed, 
still  remained  intact,  but  the  British  troops  were 
not  to  be  denied.  With  another  brilliant  rush  they 
were  among  the  enemy,  bayoneting  the  gunners  at 
their  guns  and  capturing  the  heavy  artillery. 
Thus  they  captured  the  key  of  the  position,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  from  the  first  rush  wore  masters  of 
the  situation.  On  the  south  the  Egyptians  stood 
a  little  longer,  but  the  appearance  of  British  cav¬ 
alry  on  their  right  flank  soon  hastened  their  move¬ 
ments.  In  a  few  minutes  one  rushing  stream  of 
fugitives  was  making  for  Zagazig,  fiying  out  of  all 
their  intrenchments.  A  little  later  General  Mac- 
pherson’s  Indian  brigade  burst  upon  the  fiying 
foe,  and  the  rout  was  complete.  The  artillery 
coming  up  at  a  gallop,  unlimbered  and  sent  their 
shot  and  shell  after  the  insurgents,  adding  greatly 
to  the  confusion.  General  Maepherson  kept  up 
the  pursuit  without  delay,  and  captured  Zagazig. 

On  Friday  the  English  entered  Cairo.  The  first 
news,  however,  which  reached  that  city  of  Wed¬ 
nesday’s  battle  was  that  Arabi  had  gained  a  great 
victory,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Cairo  with  Admiral 
Seymour’s  head.  The  people  of  Cairo  had  never 
heard  of  General  Wolseley,  and  imagined  that  Ad¬ 
miral  Seymour  commanded  the  British  forces. 
When  Arabi  Pacha  arrived  alone,  the  populace 
stoned  him.  His  surrender  was  unconditional. 


and  ho  is  now  a  prisoner,  with  some  difficulty  to 
know  what  to  do  with  him,  though  it  is  said  that 
when  the  Khedive  reaches  Cairo,  a  regularly  con¬ 
stituted  court  will  bo  established  for  the  public 
trial  of  all  the  leaders.  The  English  loss  was 
about  two  hundred  killed,  while  that  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  was  placed  at  two  thousand. 

The  loss  by  this  war  to  Egypt  is  estimated  by  a 
prominent  financier  to  bo  £70,000,000  ($350,000,000). 
The  cotton  crop,  which  has  been  nearly  ruined, 
would  have  been  worth  about  $200,000,000.  But 
little  of  the  sugar  crop  can  be  saved. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

f  Sir  James  Alderson,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraordi¬ 
nary  to  Queen  Victoria  since  1875,  died  on  Friday, 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Oxford  and  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  died  on 
Saturday. 

King  Humbert  has  conferred  the  decoration  of 
the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  on  Colonel  J. 
Schuyler  Crosby,  late  American  Consul  at  Florence. 

binder  date  of  J une  22  Lieut.  Harber  reports 
from  Yakutsk  as  follows :  “We  leave  hero  at  once. 
I  hope  to  reach  a  hut  called  Matval,  near  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Lena  Delta,  about  July  3.  Here  I  will 
establish  a  provision  depot  and  at  once  commence 
the  search  for  the  people  who  were  In  the  second 
cutter  of  the  Jeannette.  I  hope  to  start  on  the 
return  not  later  than  Sept.  10.  If  this  proves  im¬ 
possible,  we  must  wait  at  Bulum  for  the  first  cold 
weather,  late  in  October  or  November.” 

,  M.  Emile  Plantamour,  the  Swiss  astronomer, 
died  at  Geneva  on  Thursday,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven.  Besides  his  annual  publications  of  astro¬ 
nomical  and  magnetic  observations,  he  was  the 
author  of  an  essay  ou  the  methods  of  determining 
cometary  orbits,  “  Hypsometric  Measurements  of 
the  Alps,”  “Concerning  the  Climate'of  Geneva,” 
and  “  Experiments  made  at  Geneva  with  the  Pen¬ 
dulum  by  Reversion.” 

The  Russian  Ministry  last  week  decided  to  post¬ 
pone  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  until  next  year,  in 
consequence  of  numerous  revolutionary  indica¬ 
tions  discovered  by  the  Moscow  police,  as  the 
preparations  progressed  for  the  fete.  The  post¬ 
ponement  causes  discontent.  ,To  mitigate  this, 
the  Czar  and  Czarina  will  soon  pay  private  visit  to 
Moscow.  Meantime,  the  Grand  Duke  Constan¬ 
tine’s  partisans  are  circulating  arguments  that 
Alexander  III.  is  not  Emperor  until  he  is  crowned, 
and  that  the  people  should  depose  a  prince  who 
refuses  to  submit  to  that  ceremony  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Notwithstanding  the  danger  to  the  royal  heads, 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  drove  through  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg  on  the  11th  (a  feast  day) 
without  escort  in  an  open  carriage,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  enthusiasm  by  the  crowds. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

A  Valuable  Nerve  Tonic. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Olmstead,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  says :  “  I 
have  used  it  in  my  practice  ten  years,  and  consider 
it  a  valuable  nerve  tonic.” 


Meksman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritious  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. _ 

New  York,  Monday,  Sept.  18,  1882. 

The  bank  return  lor  last  week  shows  a  gain  of 
$870,300  in  surplus  reserve,  which  no^  atanda  at 
$1,011,975  below  against 
time  last  year^  and  $5,30| 
ponding  date  in  1880. 
week  of  $3,337,400;  the^ 
the  legal  tenders  are  dec! 
posits  other  than  United  Sti^lfies  are  down  $j 
and  the  circulation  is  increased  $50,500. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  dv 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  fina| 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year 
convenience  of  comparison ; 

uigbest.  Lowd 

Adams  Express  .  — 

American  Express . 95} 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 49 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref . 91 

Allegheny  Central  .  34) 

Boston  Air  Line  pref . 79 

Bur.,  Cedar  Rapids  and  North . >4 

Col.  and  Greenville  pref.. 

Canada  Southern . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota.. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  O. 

C  ,  C.,C.andI  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . . 


C.,C.  and  1.  C. 


cm.,  San.,  and  Cleveland . 

Central  Pacific . 

Chicago  and  Northwest  .. 


t  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Chicago,  Mil.  and  St.  Paul  pref. . . . 


Cameron  Coal . 


Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 


Dubuque  and  Sioux  City . 921 

Evansville  aud  Terre  Haute  . . .  85) 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,and  Ga.  R.  R . 11) 


E.  Tenn.,  Va.  and  Ga.  R.  R.  pref. 

Green  Bay  and  Winona  . 

Ga.  R  R.  and  Banking  Co . 


Haunihal  and  St.  Joseph  piet. 

Homestake  Mining . 

Houston  and  Texas . 


Lake  Shore.. 
Lake  Erie  an 
Long  Islaud 


Louisville,  New  Albany  &  C.. 

Manhattan  Beach. . 

Manhattan  Railroad . 

Manhattan  Railroad  1st  pref. 
Mutual  Union  lelegragh.... 
Meuipbls aud  Charleston. ... 


Minn,  and  St.  Louis. 


Metropolitan  Railroad. 
Michigan  Central . 


Morris  and  Essex  ..... 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  Louis. 


Norfolk  aud  Western  pref. 


New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pref. 


N.  Y.,  Chic,  and  3t.  Louis  pref. 
Ohio  Central  . 


Oregon  Hallway  and  Navigation. 
Oregon  and  Transcontinental. .  . 

Pacific  Mail . 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville.. 


Quicksilver . 

Quicksilver  pref. 


St.  Louis  and  sau  Francisco  pref. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. and  Manitoba. 
St.  Paul  aud  Omaha.  . 


St.  Paul  and  Duluth . 

St.  Paul  aud  Duluth  pref. 

Texas  Pacific . 

Union  Pacific . 

United  States  Express . 


Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pref. 
Wells-Fargo  Express. . 
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■Ex  dividend,  t  Ex  dividend  and  ex  privilege. 
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